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INTRODUCTION 


In presenting to the reader this book in which I have attempted to 
combine the comparative history of all the peoples of Europe from 
the earliest times to the present day, I feel called upon to explain what 
decided me to undertake so bold an enterprise and what my intention 
has been. 

Sixty years spent in studying and teaching the history of all coun- 
tries have given me opportunities of comparing the peoples of Europe 
at every stage of their history. Comparison has enabled me to notice 
the common features in their life, which are not apparent to historians 
confined to the study of a single country or period. 

In comparing the vicissitudes of the different peoples and their 
conditions of life, I have succeeded in disentangling a few general 
features of resemblance from the enormous mass of knowledge ac- 
cumulated by specialists during more than a century and in discover- 
ing how these arose. I recognized two kinds, one the result of similar 
but independent conditions, the other acquired by imitating the same 
model, as created by a single people. 

I have been careful to bring within the scope of this comparison 
the various types of living-conditions which have formed the subject 
of special histories, so as to embrace the whole range of a people’s 
different activities: its means of existence, economic labour, customs, 
law, political system, religion, sciences, literature, and arts. 

My object has been to explain the way in which they became trans- 
formed by distinguishing between changes resulting from that con- 
juncture of independent events which is known as chance or accident 
— I mean such things as wars, invasions, revolutions, and reforms 
and those arising out of previous conditions, such as the rise of some 
power or the spread of a religion or institution. 

I have not contented myself with recording results. I have tried 
to make actions intelligible by indicating their causes — passions, 
desires, beliefs, knowledge, or rules of conduct. 
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It has not been my intention to confine my study to the small 
minority of privileged persons (sometimes adorned with the title of 
“ the elite ”) whose actions occupy most space in records and his- 
torical works. I have sought to describe the conditions of life among 
the mass of the people in so far as they are known to us, though our 
knowledge is unfortunately very inadequate. I did not intend to de- 
scribe conventional forms and official institutions, but have taken 
pains to describe the real practices of political, religious, social, and 
economic life. 

I have given the chief place to political events and systems, to 
wars, revolutions, and the acts of governments. The last war sufficed 
to prove with what force politics extends its action over the whole life 
of a people. 

Thanks to recent works on economic history, I have been able to 
give considerable space to agricultural and industrial production, 
trade, credit, and technical progress, and often even to point out the 
origin of innovations and explain in what circumstances they arose. 

I have treated the mass of facts referred to under the term social 
by combining in the same exposition the structure of society and its 
division into classes with the conditions of material life, usages, social 
relations, and the law relating to the family and property. 

Under the term intellectual life I have included chiefly those 
mental processes which determine the conduct of peoples, religious 
beliefs and moral conceptions resulting from education, and, in re- 
cent times, political formulas and scientific knowledge. I have not 
ventured to omit all mention of literature and the arts, though they 
have so small a place in the lives of the enormous majority of peoples ; 
but have confined myself to indicating their general character and 
principal types. I regret that I have not been able to give more space 
to the usages of daily life — meals, clothing, dwellings, furniture, 
the apporrionment of time, family life, social relations, and amuse- 
ments, which have always been the main interest in life of all peoples. 

I have divided the sequence of time into periods, most of which 
have each a corresponding chapter. I have made these of very un- 
equal length, growing shorter as, on approaching the present, society 
became more complicated, activity more varied, and the facts, too, 
better known. I have deliberately renounced all that ordinarily con- 
stitutes the attraction of history: the dramatic element of personal 
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adventure and the picturesque element of detailed description. This 
book is intended for readers capable of taking an interest in the real 
character and sequence of historical facts. 

In comparing general conditions I have had to employ general 
terms — such as leader, lieutenant, delegate, warrior, priest, govern- 
ment, army, war, religion, system of government — which sometimes 
give my narrative an abstract appearance, I have endeavoured to 
make it easy to read by using simple, homely language consisting of 
words intelligible to all. I have avoided the conventional forms of 
rhetorical style, pseudo-scientific terms, and, above all, metaphors, 
which transform abstract formulas into real persons. I have taken 
care to connect actions and ideas with real people by explaining them 
through motives or feelings. 

It has not been my wish to write a work of reference, to be con- 
sulted for obtaining information upon precise historical points. I am 
concerned only with a general picture of the past of Europe, which is 
intended to be read consecutively and to make its impression as a 
whole. 

I have not felt it possible to give a bibliography. If it were com- 
plete, it would have to be almost as long as the book. I need only say 
that I have made use of the Gotha and Oncken series in German; of 
the great national histories of the type of the Histoire de France edited 
by Lavisse, or the Political History of England; and of the French 
collections of universal history. I owe much to the works of Kroeber, 
Dottin, Niederle, F. Lot, Delbriick, Hoetzsch, and, for economic his- 
tory, H. See, Kulischer, Birnitz, Harris, and, above all, Sombart, Lip- 
son, and Heckscher. 

I have made it my rule to set forth only such results of historical 
work as are established by the consensus of specialists; and in re- 
cording facts which to me seem certain, but on which there is not com- 
plete agreement, I have used expressions suggestive of doubt. I am 
sure, however, that errors of detail could be pointed out, committed 
either by me or by some historian whom I have been wrong in follow- 
ing. I do not think they are sufficient to affect the value of my views 
as a whole and my general conclusions; and I hope I have succeeded 
in giving a correct picture of the events and transformations through 
which the peoples of Europe have passed in arriving at their present 
state. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE LAND AND POPULATION 

The name Europe, originated by the Greeks, has changed its sig- 
nificance with each succeeding age. It was first applied to the south- 
eastern region adjoining Asia, next extended to the lands on the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean, then to those bordering on the 
Atlantic, and lastly to those of the centre and east as they gradually 
came in touch with the Mediterranean world. It was a geographical 
term, implying no idea of any community between the inhabitants. It 
is only in modern times that a comparison of the European popula- 
tion with that of the other continents has led to the recognition of a 
common stock of feelings and customs proper to the European peoples, 
and given them a consciousness of solidarity, which is, however, some- 
what vague. 

Geographical conditions 

Europe, in the modern sense of the word, is the smallest of the 
continents, its area, some 3,862,000 square miles, amounting to only 
seven per cent of the total land area. It is attached to Asia by a very 
broad isthmus, some 2,700 miles across, and separated from Africa 
by an inland sea dotted with islands, which make it easy for even small 
boats to cross it. It is separated from America by a very broad ocean, 
which only ships can negotiate. 

The distribution of high and low land in Europe is very unequal. 
It is sharply ridged in the south, towards the Mediterranean, where 
rise the mighty mountain masses of the Pyrenees, Alps and Apennines, 
whose steep slopes leave room only for narrow valley s or small plains. 
Thus the land is divided up into small compartments separated by 
mountain barriers. The western, Atlantic (or Oceanic) region has a 
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far less broken surface, scattered with very much worn-down mountain 
masses, which rise in gentler slopes to a greater altitude, and is formed 
mainly of plateaux and gently sloping plains. The centre and east 
(forming the greater part of Europe) consist mainly of vast plains, 
the surface being not very broken except for the Harz Mountains, the 
mass of the Carpathians, and the Scandinavian Peninsula in the far 
north. 

The distance to which the sea penetrates inland varies very greatly. 
In the most mountainous part, the south, the Mediterranean runs up a 
very long way, in gulfs that cut the mass into peninsulas, and is dotted 
wdth a very large number of islands, mostly very small, the coasts 
being indented by numerous bays, forming natural harbours. On the 
Atlantic side the sea does not penetrate so far inland, the coast is lower 
and far less indented, but the tide runs up the river estuaries to very 
well-sheltered inland harbours. On the north-west the Atlantic sur- 
rounds the two largest islands in Europe, Great Britain and Ireland. 
Only a small part of the centre and east borders on seas, only one of 
w^hich is open (the North Sea) , the other two (the Baltic and the Black 
Sea) being almost landlocked. Except in Norway the shores are low- 
lying and harbours infrequent. 

The climate is far more uniform than that of the other continents. 
The average temperature varies between 64.4'' F. above and 15.8" F. 
below freezing-point. But there are none the less very great differ- 
ences between the various parts. The Mediterranean region has a hot, 
dry climate, with infrequent and torrential rains. The Atlantic region 
has the most equable climate, slight variations of temperature, and 
frequent and regular rains, thanks to the warm current coming from 
America (the Gulf Stream) and the prevailing winds blowing from 
the ocean. In the rest of Europe the climate is far more extreme, with 
great differences of temperature between one season and another, 
prolonged periods of drought in summer and very hard frosts in 
winter. 

As a result of the ridged surface and the climate, the watercourses 
in the Mediterranean region are almost all short and torrential in 
certain seasons, which renders them unfit for navigation, those which 
are navigable emptying themselves into a tideless sea by way of a 
delta, which bars the entrance to ships. In the Atlantic region the 
riveis have a more regular flow, ending in estuaries that form good 
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harbours facing towards America. In the eastern region the rivers 
are broad and have a regular flow, but empty themselves into inland 
seas. 

These conditions determine the nature of the soil and subsoil. In 
the Mediterranean region the land-surface formed by recent up- 
heavals, on which rain-erosion produces only a slight effect, contains 
few areas with a deep alluvial soil; it is covered by only a shallow 
layer of vegetable mould and is badly watered. The underlying strata 
are poor in deposits of metal and contain no coal. In the Atlantic 
region, where the soil on the plains is formed of alluvial deposits, the 
ground is covered with a fairly thick layer of vegetable mould. The 
underlying strata contain large quantities of ores, especially iron ore, 
and extensive deposits of coal, especially in England, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany. In the eastern region, the far north, once covered 
by glaciers, has a soil formed of little more than infertile gravel and 
sand. The greater part of this region consists of vast plains, formerly 
covered with grasslands which, on decaying, have left a thick layer 
of very fertile humus. The lower strata at the foot of the mountain 
masses (Carpathians and Caucasus) contain ores, deposits of coal, 
and stores of oil. 

Effect of physical conditions on the life of peoples 

These conditions have produced different reactions upon the life 
of the peoples at different periods; the effect of environment has dif- 
fered according as men endured it passively or behaved in such a way 
as to escape it: there have been lands with excellent harbours that for 
a long time had no sailors, and the coal deposits all over Europe were 
not worked by a single miner before modern times. The life of a 
people varies according to the extent to which men have managed to 
take advantage of material conditions. It has differed between one 
region of Europe and another and varied according to the period. 

The Mediterranean combined the conditions favourable to not yet 
very civilized peoples, provided with poor means of production, com- 
munication, and defence. The essential requirement for life — that 
is, warmth, procured by food, clothing, and housing — was easier to 
satisfy in a warm, dry climate, which reduced the necessity for cloth- 
ing and housing and enabled men to live on little food. The popula- 
tion could be content with a meagre soil having a small yield; its oc- 
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cupations, employing as yet only man- and animal-power, could 
dispense with subjacent strata rich in fuel. The land, having a very 
broken surface, was split up into a large number of small compart- 
ments protected against invasion by strong barriers. The sea, being 
easy to cross, kept the land in constant communication with Egypt and 
Asia. The inhabitants, possessing as yet no mechanical skill in their 
crafts, were able to take as their teachers the Oriental peoples with 
a more ancient civilization. Thus the antique world grew up on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, composed of small, independent, war- 
like peoples, living on an easily exhausted soil, very poor in forage, 
yielding a harvest only every other year, and producing food for poor 
beasts only, particularly sheep and goats, small oxen, and cows giving 
little milk. Crafts, using only manual labour, produced but slowly; 
trade was hardly carried on except by sea, along the coasts. This 
civilization, demanding a very great manual effort for a poor amount 
of production, remained simple, poor in material resources, and con- 
fined to a small number of privileged persons. Its effect upon the life 
of Europe was chiefly due to the work of the intelligence and the pro- 
duction of works of art. 

The Atlantic region did not lend itself well to this mode of life. 
The colder, damper climate required greater resources and more work 
to support existence. Communication by sea was more difficult and 
could not range as far as America. None of the lands facing the At- 
lantic participated in the civilization of antiquity. But conditions 
grew more favourable as the progress of mechanical skill enabled men 
to turn the natural advantages of the land to greater advantage. The 
earth, deeper and more fertile, yielded a better crop on being sub- 
jected to deeper ploughing. In two years out of three the land, being 
better watered, made it possible to feed better cattle, milch cows, 
oxen raised for beef, and pigs. Industry profited by the fuller streams 
to use the water-mill for various purposes. Richer deposits of ores 
increased the production of iron by means of charcoal made from 
wood provided by the forests. Trade found in the regular flow of 
the rivers a means of penetrating inland. The Mediterranean and the 
North Sea provided trade-routes to foreign lands; from the end of the 
fifteenth century onwards the Atlantic opened up the way to America, 
Africa, and the Far East. In the nineteenth century the working of 
coal and iron mines on a large scale provided a means of increasing 
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supplies of the products of industry and steamship transport to such 
a point as to revolutionize the conditions of life. 

The Continental region was kept in a backward state by conditions 
very unfavourable to not very civilized peoples — a very hard cli- 
mate, impenetrable forests and vast marshes along the course of the 
rivers, plains lying open to invasion by mounted peoples, who ravaged 
the lands without founding any lasting nation, and the difficulty of 
communication with the civilized world. For a long time the greater 
part of this immense area remained almost unpopulated and only 
filled up slowly before the seventeenth century. The regions of the 
west and south were settled by foreigners from civilized Europe, 
artisans, merchants, or farmers who formed islands incapable of ab- 
sorption by the indigenous population, especially in the towns. This 
delayed the creation of compact national units, especially in the Danu- 
bian region, while the south-eastern peninsula, the earliest to he 
civilized, became under Turkish domination the most barbarous land 
in Europe. 

The most ancient populations of Europe 

History can tell us nothing about the most ancient inhabitants of 
Europe, for it deals as a rule with written records, and Europe was 
already populated at the time when writing began ; it is for this reason 
that the ages before writing have been called prehistoric. All we know 
about these times we owe to three processes of acquiring knowledge, 
organized in three special sciences: anthropology, ethnography, and 
linguistics, which operate either by direct study of the remains of 
every kind left behind by past populations or by observing those of 
the present and tracing them back to the past by means of reasoning. 

Anthropology observes all the characters of the human body in 
the men of the present day and, by comparing the dimensions and pro- 
portions of the parts, the shape of the skull, the colour of the skin, 
eyes, and hair (and now even the composition of the blood), sets to 
work to classify men in races or types. When applied to prehistoric 
times it can work only upon skeletons, but it attempts to conjecture to 
what race the ancient population of each country belonged, on the 
assumption that the present inhabitants are descendants of the ancient 
ones and have preserved the same type. 

Ethnography studies men’s customs and habitual actions and the 
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objects which they use, and its work is to classify them into peoples 
(that is, groups each practising the same customs). Applied to pre- 
history, it works upon the objects made or used by the ancient peoples : 
tombs, weapons, tools, ornaments, plant or animal remains, and the 
fragments of pottery found on the sites of former dwellings. 

Linguistics studies the languages spoken today or preserved in 
written documents and tries to go back to the past forms of the lan- 
guage in such a way as to classify the peoples according to the re- 
semblances between their languages. It collects the names of streams, 
mountains, villages, in order to go back to the language formerly 
spoken in the country. 

The knowledge acquired by means of anthropology, ethnography, 
and linguistics does not supply the means of reconstituting the history 
of prehistoric peoples, but enables us at least to distinguish a few 
features in the life of the European populations and grasp the main 
lines of their evolution. 

What anthropology tells us about races 

All the peoples of Europe belong to the white race which also 
peoples western Asia and northern Africa. Anthropologists are 
agreed, in the main, in distinguishing three main groups in Europe, 
known as races (not counting two or three sub-varieties), each char- 
acterized by certain features which make up the ideal racial type. 
They are distributed in three zones, according to latitude. The south- 
ernmost, which occupies both shores of the Mediterranean, those of 
northern Africa and southern Europe, is the domain of what is known 
as the Mediterranean race, which is short, with a long skull (dolicho- 
cephalic) and delicate extremities, very dark skin, and black eyes and 
hair. The central zone, which extends across the Continent in the 
mountain region and as far as the Atlantic in France and Great Britain, 
is peopled by what is known as the Alpine race, of medium stature, 
stocky, with a short skull (brachycephalic) , brown hair and eyes, long 
beards, and wavy hair. The north of Europe, from Russia to eastern 
England, is inhabited by the race known as Nordic (or European, 
because it is found only in Europe) , a race of tall stature, powerfully 
built, with large extremities, having a fair skin and red-gold (blond) ^ 

^ The “red” or auburn colour of hair and beard is not a variant of the golden 
(blond). It is classified among the shades of brown and is usually found in company with 
a white, fine-grained skin sprinkled with freckles. 
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eyes and hair. These characters are not found in any other popula- 
tion in the world. The conclusion is that they were formed by pro- 
longed isolation in a country with only a faint light (perhaps Scan- 
dinavia). 

It must never be forgotten that pure racial types are an ideal fig- 
ment of anthropology. Very few individuals are to be found in real 
life who combine all the characters of the same type; almost all men 
simultaneously exhibit features belonging to several different types 
(for example, light-coloured eyes with black hair), and members of 
the same family, father, son, or brother, hardly ever possess the same 
racial characters. This proves that Europeans are not “ racially ” 
pure; their type is the product of a cross between parents of different 
race. This amounts to saying that they are half-breeds {metis) and 
even in antiquity the study of prehistoric skeletons shows people of 
different types lying together in the same tomb. Thus anthropology 
provides information of only controversial importance. Since ex- 
cavation has been practised methodically, clearing away each layer 
of remains until the original soil has been reached, prehistoric eth- 
nography has provided surer and more varied knowledge. 

The periods of civilization as established by ethnography 

Ethnography deals with the millions of objects found in situ at 
different levels and coming from populations which have succeeded 
one another on the same spot. This enables us to distinguish succes- 
sive modes of life and classify them according to the degree of per- 
fection, the mechanical skill applied to the production of the objects. 
During the nineteenth century classification was based upon the ma- 
terial used for making implements, and the prehistoric ages were 
divided into four periods of unequal duration. This rudimentary 
classification has been corrected and completed by the methodical 
study of tombs, the arrangement of the dead body, and, above all, the 
remains of pottery, whose shape and ornamentation differ in the suc- 
cessive layers of remains. This has made it possible to determine 
roughly over what area of land each mode of life was practised. But 
it has been noted that a people often adopts foreign usages and that 
the same custom is followed by many different peoples. The succes- 
sive modes of all recognized on the same site indicate not populations 
of different race, but merely successive states of civilization. 
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The most ancient layers of earth contain the remains of the period 
of chipped stone (palceolithic) , the duration of which was by far the 
longest, having been variously calculated at figures ranging as high as 
four hundred thousand years. It extends back to one of the glacial 
periods and has been subdivided into some ten periods, known by 
names derived from sites on which excavation has taken place. The 
feature common to the whole period is that the inhabitants of Europe 
used none but natural raw materials — chipped stone, bones, sinews, 
skins of animals — possessed no domestic animals, and lived by hunt- 
ing and fishing. They knew some wild animals of varieties that are 
extinct or have vanished from Europe — the mammoth, bison, rein- 
deer — of which they have left very accurate painted or carved repre- 
sentations. They lived in a savage state and could form only a very 
scanty population. Their bones, which are, moreover, very scarce, do 
not indicate that they belonged to a white race. 

The period of polished stone {neolithic) begins with peoples lead- 
ing a life of a profoundly different type, and, up to the present, no 
certain link has been discovered between them and the savages of the 
palaeolithic age, whereas from the neolithic age onwards the mode of 
life underwent a continuous and gradual transformation. The most 
abundant information about this period has been furnished hy the 
objects found in very large numbers in the villages known as “ lake 
settlements,” built on piles on the shores of certain lakes in Switzer- 
land, and by the large villages enclosed within walls and built on 
mounds, known as terramare in northern Italy. These have been sup- 
plemented by similar objects found in “ the tombs ” of Europe and 
the excavations that have taken place in Asia at Susa, Troy, and Anau, 
where the most ancient deposits go back to forty or fifty centuries 
before Christ. 

These peoples did not live like savages. They had permanent 
dwellings grouped in villages, those on the Swiss lakes being built on 
a platform supported by tree-trirnks hewn to a point and driven very 
deep into the lake, those in Italy being surrounded by a wall. The 
dwelling-houses must have been round huts with pointed roofs, made 
of branches joined together at the top. They already possessed our 
domestic animals — the dog, the goat, the sheep, the cow, the pig — 
cultivated our cereals — barley, rye, oats, millet, and even wheat — 
made flour by pounding the grain in mortars, spun wool and linen, 
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wove stuffs, made ropes and nets, and produced clay pottery. It was, 
therefore, a settled population, living on its crops and cattle. Its plants 
and animals were not found in Europe before the age of polished 
stone, and since these certainly existed in western Asia it is probable 
that they arrived in Europe together with the population, which itself 
came from Asia. It is supposed to have come by way of the Danube 
valley and the Alps. 

The most ancient deposits contain as yet only implements and 
weapons of polished stone ; the chief of these is the axe, which served 
for both chopping wood and fighting. A few metal objects gradually 
appear in the more recent layers, first gold, used for ornaments, then 
copper (these being the metals easiest to extract and work), and after- 
wards bronze, made of copper with an alloy of tin. It is this metal 
which for a very long period, perhaps twenty centuries, provided the 
material for implements, weapons (axe, sword, dagger, lance-head, 
and arrow), and ornaments (necklaces, bracelets, rings, clasps). It 
was during this period that the constructions known as megalithicvfere 
erected. These included: in Greece, the encircling walls, made of 
great blocks of rough stone, called by the Greeks Cyclopean (at 
Mycenae and Tiryns) ; in England, the enormous monument of Stone- 
henge; in France, the blocks of stone set up on end, called by the 
Breton name of menhirs, and the tombs of rough stone covered with 
earth called in Breton dolmens, formed of a narrow passage ending 
in a chamber in which the dead bodies were laid out with their weapons, 
ornaments, and pottery, in such a way as to receive the food brought 
to the dead Dolmens are found over a very great area, from Syria 
along the north of Africa to Spain, France, Great Britain, and as far 
off as Sweden. Thus the custom seems to have been adopted by several 
different peoples; it went on for a very long time, from the age of 
polished stone down to the end of the Bronze Age. Neither the date 
nor the duration of the Bronze Age in Europe is precisely known to us. 

From these well-established facts we may draw conclusions about 
two important features in the life of these peoples: The great aggre- 
gate of labour forthcoming to construct the tombs, and the great value 
of the gold ornaments and weapons buried, prove that they believed 
it necessary to make great sacrifices on behalf of the dead. The great 
expenditure of force on the extraction and transport of the enormous 
blocks forming their monuments and on cutting and driving thousands 
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of piles required the efforts of a great number of men working to- 
gether under the direction of a single head, which implies chiefs capa- 
ble of making themselves obeyed. 

The discoveries made in Crete and Greece show that, long before 
the end of the Bronze Age, between the twentieth and the fifteenth cen- 
tury before our era, the islands and coasts of the Archipelago owed 
obedience to kings powerful enough to have great palaces, magnificent 
tombs, and strong walls constructed. The memory of these is pre- 
served in the legend of Minos, King of Crete, and Agamemnon, King 
of Mycense. 

Till toward the fifteenth century even the most civilized peoples 
in Egypt and Chaldea had only known how to use the metals that were 
easy to work: gold, copper, silver, tin, lead. Iron, which is more diffi- 
cult to extract, does not appear till the most recent period, being used 
first as an ornament and afterwards for weapons. In Europe, towards 
the tenth century, these took the form of the iron sword, first short, 
then long. Towards the same time there appears a new form of tomb, 
the tumulus, a circular mound of earth in which the warrior is buried 
with his weapons, sometimes with his servants or wife. These tombs 
are found from the south of Russia (where they are called kurgans) 
across Europe, as far as the north and east of France and England. 
The most ancient of them have been discovered in Austria, which sug- 
gests that the custom comes from the east of Europe. The iron sword 
was the weapon of a people known to us from records, and called by 
the Greeks Keltai and the Romans Galli, 

The origin of the languages of Europe 

Linguistics, by comparing the words and forms of the different 
languages, has established that almost all the languages spoken in 
Europe are derived from a common language, now lost, from which 
also came the ancient languages of Iran (Zend) and India (Sanskrit ) . 
The Iranians and Hindus had even preserved the memory of the mi- 
gration which brought them into Asia at a time when they were united 
under the name of Aryans, which ought not to be applied to the peoples 
of Europe. By comparing the words which have remained the same 
in all languages, linguists have tried to locate the centre where the 
mother language was formed, and have concluded that it must be 
sought not in Asia, as was long believed, but in a part of north-eastern 
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Europe where grow the oak, heech, and birch. They have distin- 
guished the order in which the different groups of peoples speaking 
a language derived from this mother tongue split off : first the Aryans, 
who migrated to Asia ; then the group known as “ eastern,” consisting 
of the Slav, Baltic (Lithuanian), Albanian, and Armenian languages ; 
then the western group, consisting of the Germanic languages (Scan- 
dinavian, German, Anglo-Saxon) ; later the Hellenic languages; and, 
last of all, the Italic languages (Oscan, Latin) and the Celtic lan- 
guages (Gallic, Gaelic, Brythonic). 

Thus the peoples of Europe speak languages of the same origin, 
which are grouped under the name “ Indo-European.” But we should 
not conclude from this that they belonged to the same race ; for lan- 
guage is not inherited by birth, but acquired by education. There are 
abundant examples of peoples who have changed their language and 
speak a different one from that of their ancestors. A language has 
frequently been brought to the indigenous population by a foreign 
minority; France and the Romance lands speak a language of Roman 
origin, though only an infinitesimal number of Romans came there. 
All we are justified in saying is that the use of these languages of 
common origin was introduced into the different parts of Europe by 
groups of men speaking them who migrated in different directions. 

We must be on our guard against a confusion of terms which has 
been introduced into the language because the original classification 
of the peoples of Europe was made, before anthropology had come 
into being, by German philologists who classified peoples according 
to their language but gave the name “ race ” to each group speaking 
the same language. We have grown accustomed to speaking of the 
Celtic, Germanic, or Slav races, and even of the Latin race, etc. In the 
censuses taken in central and eastern Europe persons have been classi- 
fied as belonging to this or that race (in German, Stamm) according 
to their language. One might just as well speak, say the specialists in 
linguistics, of a fair or dark conjugation or a brachycephalic declen- 
sion. There is no correlation between language and race in Europe. 
The proof of this is that races and languages are distributed over the 
Continent on two different systems, the races (Nordic, Alpine, Medi- 
terranean) according to latitude, in zones ranging from north to south, 
while the languages (Celtic, Germanic, Slav) range from west to east, 
according to longitude. 
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At the two opposite extremities of Europe populations survive 
speaking languages which differ greatly from Indo-European: in the 
south-east, in Spain, the Basques; in the north-east, the inhabitants of 
the shores of the Baltic, whose language, Finnish^ is still spoken in 
Finland and Estonia. 

Formation and migration of peoples 

The populations of the ages of polished stone and bronze are 
known to us only from material remains. We do not know either what 
language they spoke or even by what name they called themselves. 
The written records in which names of peoples appear are the work 
of the Greeks and Romans and are principally concerned with wars. 
They come from foreigners who knew these peoples mainly as ene- 
mies, and give us very little information about their mode of life. 
Hence the origin and adventures of almost all the peoples of Europe 
are totally unknown to us. We only know that the population was 
formed by two different processes. 

The peopling of a land took place normally as the result of the 
excess of births over deaths during a period of from twenty to thirty 
centuries. A few families had only to settle in a still unpopulated 
territory for their descendants ultimately to form a people speaking 
the same language and practising the same customs. The example of 
the French colonists in Canada and the Dutch Boers at the Cape shows 
that a population in an unsettled country can double its numbers in 
less than half a century. 

Several peoples, again, were formed by a different process. We 
only know the most recent cases, the memory of which was preserved 
by tradition, as related by the writers of antiquity. It might happen 
that a people left one country and went to settle another, subjugating 
the former inhabitants by force. In Greece the Dorians, coming down 
from the mountains of the north about the twelfth century B.c., had 
occupied almost the whole of the Peloponnese and Crete, destroying 
the civilization of the Bronze Age. Two invasions coming from the 
north later had established the Thessalians in the north and the 
Boeotians in the centre of Greece. A people coming from Asia Minor 
by an unknown route had occupied part of Italy and been driven back 
into Tuscany, where it had built towns surrounded by strong ramparts. 
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It is known to us under the name of Etruscans^ given to it by its neigh- 
bours the Romans, 

The most important migrations were those of the warlike peoples 
armed with the iron sword, whom we call the Gauls. They spoke a 
Celtic language and had spread in different directions. 

Peoples speaking a Celtic language established themselves in the 
great islands of the north-west in two migrations separated by a long 
interval. Towards the ninth century B.C., the first of these occupied 
Ireland and the north of Great Britain, where its language was the 
origin of the Gaelic spoken in Ireland and Scotland. The second, 
towards the fifth century, was that of the Britannia who left their name 
to Great Britain; their language was the origin of the Celtic dialects of 
England, Cornish, Welsh, and the Gallic and Breton of France. Later, 
towards the fifth century, invasions from France went south-west- 
wards, where the Celts, mingling with the Iberians, formed the war- 
like people of the Celtiberians in the east of Spain; eastwards, to 
southern Germany and as far away as Hungary and Serbia, where 
place-names in a Celtic language have survived; south-eastwards, 
where the Gauls occupied the region of the Po and Apennines and 
pushed their incursions as far as Rome. In the third century the Gauls 
crossed the Danubian regions and went as far as Greece and Asia 
Minor, where the kingdom of the Galatians was created. The last 
migration was that of the Belgce, who occupied the north-east of 
France. The domination of the Celts then extended from end to end 
of Europe, from the lower Danube as far as Spain and Ireland, leav- 
ing traces behind it in the shape of the round tombs of their chiefs 
and Celtic place-names. It was gradually driven back by the migra- 
tions of other warlike peoples. 

The records of antiquity, though very scarce, enable us to make 
out how the different peoples were distributed over the area of Europe. 
The name applied to each people by the ancients was often not that 
by which the people called itself; but the name given to it by the 
ancients is that which we use to designate it. 

The peoples of southern Europe, At the south-eastern extremity, 
close to Asia, nowadays known as the Balkan peninsula, the southern 
part of it and the islands of the Archipelago were inhabited by the 
peoples most advanced in civilization, included under the common 
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name of Hellenes; the Romans called them Greeks. They had sent 
colonies to every shore of the Mediterranean from the Crimea and 
Asia Minor as far as Spain. 

The north of the peninsula, as far as the Danube, belonged to the 
Thracians, who had remained more barbarous and whose language 
has disappeared. The mountain mass adjacent to the Adriatic, and 
very difficult of access, was inhabited by the Illyrians ; their descend- 
ants seem to be the Albanians, who have preserved a very ancient 
language. On the borders of Italy, towards the mouths of the Po, had 
settled a people whose origin is a matter of controversy: the Veneti, 
who have left their name to Venice. 

The Italic peninsula had had very ancient populations whose lan- 
guage is lost and who left their name to two islands, the Sardi to Sar- 
dinia and the Sicani, later the Sicali, to Sicily. The southern tip of 
Italy, where peoples unknown to us had existed, was occupied, like 
Sicily, by Greek colonies. The whole of the mountainous region in 
the centre belonged to warlike populations speaking Italiote dialects : 
in the south the Samnites, who had poured down into the plain of 
Naples, in the centre a number of small peoples {0 scans, Umbrians, 
and towards the sea, on the Tiber, the Latins) . The land known now- 
adays as Tuscany had been conquered by the Etruscans, who had come 
from afar, and whose language, known to us by inscriptions in Greek 
characters, has remained incomprehensible, but does not seem to have 
been Indo-European. They knew how to construct stone vaulting, and 
their soothsayers predicted the future by examining the liver of sacri- 
ficial victims. These two arts were practised in Asia Minor, which, 
according to their traditions, was their country of origin. 

The Continental region to the north of the Apennines — which 
the ancients did not regard as forming part of Italy — was occupied 
after the Etruscans by Gaulish peoples who had advanced as far as 
the Adriatic and even taken Rome. 

The south-western peninsula, already called Spain, was the land 
of the Iberians, short, dark, with curly hair, and fighting with light 
arms. Their language, of which we know only a few words, does not 
seem to have been Indo-European. They were split up into a large 
number of very small peoples and had already overflowed beyond the 
Pyrenees, penetrating as far as the Garonne, where they formed a 
people known as the Aquitanians, whose name was afterwards ex- 
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tended as far as the Loire. It is possible that before the coming of the 
Celts, during the Bronze Age, Great Britain had a population of the 
same kind, called the Silurians. 

The peoples of western Europe. On the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Gulf of Genoa to the Rhone, lived some small peo- 
ples known collectively by the name of Ligurians^ who seem, before 
the coming of the Gauls, to have spread as far as the Pyrenees. Their 
language, of which we know only a few words, was possibly Indo- 
European. 

All the rest of France remained the domain of the Gauls, a war- 
like people speaking a Celtic language, in touch with the Greek 
colonies on the coast (the chief of which was Marseilles), which had 
taught them the Greek alphabet and the use of money. The latest 
arrivals, the Belgce, who had remained more warlike, occupied the 
country to the north of the Seine. 

Great Britain and Ireland also belonged to warlike peoples speak- 
ing a Celtic language and in touch with the Celts on the Continent. 
They had very much the same customs and received instruction in a 
common religious doctrine given by the Druids, who were organized 
in a powerful body. 

The peoples of central Europe. East of the Rhine and north of 
the Danube the vast area of central Europe as far as the Vistula and 
the Scandinavian Peninsula had only a very sparse population formed 
of peoples speaking a Germanic language, and not much attached to 
the soil. They did not cultivate it much, had no towns, and readily 
moved to great distances westwards or southwards with their families 
and flocks, in search of a warmer climate and richer lands. The 
Romans have taught us to call them Germans, a name which they did 
not give themselves. Those who afterwards played an active part in 
the barbarian invasions, and later in the formation of the modern 
states, came from the north: the Goths, Vandals, and Burgundians, 
coming from Sweden; the Suevi, Langobardi, and Angles, coming 
from the shores of the North Sea. They impressed the Greeks and 
Romans by their tall stature, their vigour, their blue eyes, fair hair, 
white skin, and taste for intoxicating liquors. It seems that there was 
a high proportion of men of Nordic race among them. The Gauls pro- 
duced the same impression upon the ancients; indeed, the Belgae 
seemed to them to differ very little from the Germans, but it is not 
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certain that these belonged to the same race. The skulls in their tombs 
are not of a definitely Nordic type, and the Latin or Greek words used 
of the colour of their hair apply to red hair rather than blond. 

The peoples of eastern Europe. Beyond the Danube the vast plain 
running up to the far end of the Black Sea was traversed by nomad 
peoples living in covered wagons. Those in the west, known to the 
ancients as Sarmatians^ spoke an Indo-European language related to 
that of Persia. Those in the east, known to the Greeks as Scythians, 
extended very far northwards, some of them having settled down to 
till the soil. They grew wheat, which they sold to the Greeks. The 
land is scattered with great tumulus-shaped tombs of unknown origin, 
in which have been found the products of an indigenous art influenced 
by Greek art. The mountainous region in the north-west, known now- 
adays as Transylvania, was dominated in the second century by a 
warlike people, the Dacians^ who had taken the place of the con- 
querors speaking a Celtic language; their language died out under 
Roman rule. 

To the east of the Germans and Scandinavians, on the shores of 
the Baltic and on the vast plains of Russia, then still covered with 
marshes and forests, were scattered very sparse and not very civilized 
populations of which the ancients knew little beyond their names. It 
appeared later that most of them spoke one of the Slav languages of 
the Indo-European family. 

Two peoples on the shores of the Baltic, the Borussians in the west 
and the Lithuanians in the east, had each its own language, which had 
remained very archaic and closer to the Indo-European mother tongue. 
In their racial characteristics and customs they approximated to the 
Scandinavians more than to the Slavs. The most distant people, the 
Finns, akin to peoples of the yellow race, spoke a Ural-Altaic lan- 
guage foreign to Europe and still led an almost savage life. Contact 
with the Slav immigrants and crossing with them afterwards gave 
them a greater resemblance to Europeans. 

Relations between people and race 

We must be careful to note that the name given to a people has no 
relation to the race of the majority of it; it is only the name of the 
minority ruling a land in which the mass of the inhabitants was of 
another kind: a people of tillers of the soil subjugated by foreign 
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warriors often took the name of the conquering minority forming a 
privileged class, and began to speak its language. The difference was, 
indeed, recognized in lands where the memory of a conquest was pre- 
served — in Greece among the Dorians of Sparta, who made the 
peasant Helots work, and among the aristocracy of the Thessalian 
horsemen. Among the Gauls Caesar distinguished between an aris- 
tocracy of “ knights ” {equites) owning large estates and a peasant 
“ plebs ” treated almost like slaves. The vast territory in which Celtic 
languages were spoken included France, Great Britain, and northern 
Italy and was governed by Celtic warriors. Now, the Celts are de- 
scribed by ancient writers as having the same characters as the Ger- 
mans: as being men of tall stature, broadly built, great eaters and 
drinkers, and furious fighters. This picture does not tally with either 
the physical type or the character of the present population in the 
centre and west of France or the Celtic parts of Great Britain. So the 
Celts may have been merely the warrior class, while the mass of 
the peasants was descended from the former inhabitants. 

The populations of the Bronze Age, and even of the age of polished 
stone, whose names we do not know, tilled the soil and owned cattle, 
and were consequently tied to the land by the necessity of waiting for 
the harvest and feeding their beasts in winter. Being always in the 
same place and enclosed within a very narrow horizon, they could 
form only small groups, incapable of combining in very numerous 
communities under the authority of a single chief. On the other hand 
the peoples living chiefly on cattle had a wider horizon, being obliged 
to move about in search of pasturage. Accustomed to the use of arms 
to guide and defend their flocks on the march, they knew how to use 
them to subjugate the tillers of the soil and exploit their labour. In 
Europe, as in Asia and Africa, the more ntobile and warlike pastoral 
peoples subjugated the small settled farming groups and united them 
into a people which they governed. The descendants of the ancient 
peoples with unknown names of the neolithic and Bronze ages became 
the subjects, and the newcomers provided the rulers and dominant 
class. Apparently they brought the Indo-European languages into 
Europe, as into Persia and India. These languages had devices (de- 
clensions, conjugations) for expressing relations by changing the 
forms of words and putting words together on a system (syntax) by 
which the part played by each word is indicated by its place in the 
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phrase. They gave the peoples of Europe the means of expressing 
and conceiving subtle shades of thought far more precisely than do 
the uninflected languages of the yellow peoples of Asia. 

Conditions of life of the peoples of Europe 

The calculations which have been made with a view to determining 
the total population in ancient times are based only upon scarce and 
not very reliable data. The density of the population varied far more 
between one land and another than it does today, for it depended en- 
tirely upon the means of subsistence furnished by each. It was highest 
in the regions with a warm climate and the best methods of cultivation, 
on the Mediterranean, where all the towns were to be found; it was 
lower in the less civilized regions on the Atlantic, but higher in Gaul, 
where the soil was more fertile than in Spain and Great Britain, and 
very low in all the rest of Europe, which comprised the greater part 
of the Continent. 

The mode of life of each people depended upon the chances it had 
had of acquiring the knowledge and practices of that civilized life 
which had come into being in the East. The peoples nearest to the East 
had learned from the Orientals the practical arts, the use of money, al- 
phabetic writing, architecture, and sculpture. They had adopted the 
habit of living in fortified towns and arrived at the condition which we 
call civilized.” (This term, derived from the Latin word civitas^ im- 
plies that civilization grew up in the towns.) They were the Hellenes, 
established in Greece and later in the islands and on the coasts of Asia 
and southern Italy, who later served as models to some of the Italian 
peoples. All the other peoples in Europe remained in the state known 
to the Greeks by the disparaging name of barbarians, which passed 
into Latin. They practised only rough mechanical processes, had 
neither money nor writing, and still lived grouped in villages ; even the 
fortified enclosures of the peoples of Gaul and Spain were hardly 
more than refuges for the inhabitants of the countryside and their 
flocks in time of war. Yet they did not live in a state comparable to 
that of savages in other continents. 

Material life was restricted by the natural resources of the land, 
which were still very poor; the soil, being badly tilled, produced a 
very feeble yield of perhaps three grains for one, the dung-heap was 
badly supplied and insufficiently used, and the soil rapidly became 
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exhausted ; the cattle, restricted to natural pastures, were badly nour- 
ished and puny and gave little milk. When the crop failed, the people 
were reduced to starvation. Every family made the things which it 
required for its own use: flour and bread, stuffs and clothing, leather 
and footwear, implements, wooden plough, vessels, and furniture. 
The only artisan working for hire was the blacksmith, whose art, 
which was often kept a secret, was reputed to be magic; he manufac- 
tured weapons. 

The chiefs enjoyed an abundance of food and a luxurious supply 
of servants and ornaments. The great mass of the people lived wretch- 
edly, dwelling in little, dark, damp thatched huts, with no windows 
or floor, or else in round huts from which the smoke escaped through 
the roof, sleeping on heaps of straw or leaves, feeding upon oatmeal 
porridge or rye, griddle-cakes of barley-meal or unleavened wheat, 
drinking nothing but water, wearing a scanty garment of coarse 
woollen or linen stuff, and using no vessels save of wood or baked 
earth. They had no writing, and education was confined to oral tra- 
dition. There are no records to give us any knowledge of the life of 
women ; we can only picture them confined to cold or smoky dwellings, 
absorbed in the laborious toil of pounding grain, preparing food, 
spinning and weaving stuffs, and helping the men in the fields. 

Social and political organization 

Each of the populations combined under a common name (Iberi- 
ans, Gauls, Latins, Samnites, Germans) was divided into small 
peoples entirely independent of one another. Each had its own chiefs, 
government, capital, and army and made war on the rest. Their popu- 
lation and territory were of very unequal size, especially in the Greek 
or Italic lands, possessing only a single town and its neighbouring 
region. But none of them had a very extensive territory or a dense 
population like the peoples of the East. 

Though each people was quite independent, they none the less all 
had a similar social and political system, for it was based upon certain 
common customs arising out of the fact either that the population was 
of the same origin or that it lived under similar conditions. Among 
all these peoples the family was monogamous and subject to a patri- 
archal authority. The man, as head of the family, possessed unlimited 
power over his wife as husband, over his children as father, and over 
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his servants as master. He had power to make them work unremit- 
tingly, beat them, imprison them, and even kill them withoul; anyone’s 
interfering to prevent him. He gave his daughters in marriage to 
whomsoever he wished without consulting them. He disposed of the 
family possessions and exploited his lands at his own will. On his 
death his property passed to the sons who lived with him. Members 
of the same family were bound to render one another mutual support 
and avenge wrongs done to one or other of them. This duty of venge- 
ance has survived among a few very isolated peoples, the Corsicans 
and Albanians. Families established in the same place for a long time 
regarded themselves as descended from the selfsame ancestor and 
formed a group of which the servants were also a part. It was called 
by a name implying a tie of common blood: genos in Greek, gens in 
Latin, and clan in Celtic. It is probable that there were slaves among 
these peoples, but we do not know whether they were numerous. 

A combination of all the groups of families obeying the same 
authority constituted a people (in the narrow sense of the word) — 
that is, a body governed by the same chiefs and entirely independent. 
There were different systems of government, but they all possessed 
one feature in common, which caused them to differ profoundly from 
the system of the Oriental empires. Each people was too small and 
poor for the chief to possess material resources sufficient to create an 
army and treasury and force his companions to obey him like a god. 
Even when he was the sole chief, he did not possess unlimited power; 
he had to reckon with custom and, before arriving at a serious de- 
cision, to consult the council formed of the heads of families, or even 
the assembly of all the fighting men. 

Among some peoples there had grown up a class of privileged 
persons who alone constituted the people’s army (or at least its cav- 
alry). They performed no manual work, lived on the labour of their 
servants, and had their lands cultivated by those of inferior rank. It 
is probable that among most peoples, the least civilized and the poor- 
est, a large part of the people was made up of men who were at once 
tillers of the soil and fighting men, possessing weapons and going out 
to war; this might be seen among the more backward of the Greek- 
speaking peoples. Political life reduced itself to holding an occa- 
sional assembly to pass judgment upon some action regarded as 
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dangerous, or agree upon the vengeance to be exacted from some 
family, or arrive at some decision connected with war. 

All personal relations had been established and were maintained 
by compulsion, by the use of force or the threat of it, in the form of 
beating, whipping, prison, mutilation, or death. The use of compul- 
sion was so ancient and general that it seemed like an irresistible 
natural force ; those subject to it felt it to be the natural form of all 
authority. The compulsion exerted by the father over the children, 
the husband over the wife, or the head of the family over the servants, 
was law to the family. Between one people and another the law was 
war, the supreme form of compulsion. 

The difference between those who commanded and those who 
obeyed brought about a permanent inequality of status, for the power 
of command included the power of disposing of material possessions ; 
that is, it conferred the right of property. The fighting men who 
wielded the force of arms formed a privileged class. Every society 
was divided into superiors and inferiors, and inequality of social posi- 
tion increased in proportion as a people grew more civilized. 

All conduct was regulated by custom, which consisted precisely in 
what people had seen done by their elders. Custom regulated the 
processes of labour and transport, diet, clothing, housing, the way in 
which time was used, social relations, amusements, language, reli- 
gious rites, and government. All ideas about the world and human 
life sprang from tradition and looked towards the past. Nobody was 
inclined to adopt new rules or prepare for a future different from the 
present. Hence changes were rare and very slow and were not brought 
about by any will to change. They were the result of necessities im- 
posed by new conditions, above all by the increase of population, wars, 
and migrations. 

Religions 

Each people had its own religion, consisting in traditional rites, 
offerings, sacrifices of victims, human or animal, prayers, and ges- 
tures of worship directed towards the invisible forces imagined to be 
present in certain sacred spots — springs, woods, mountain-tops 
or else towards natural forces — sun, wind, or thunder, represented 
by a symbol (a sword or fire) or an idol. What was asked of these 
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supernatural powers was, above all, success in undertakings and the 
healing of diseases. 

The scrupulous care devoted to burial and the belief in ghosts 
common to all peoples prove that the dead appeared to be powerful, 
dread beings whom it was necessary to propitiate. This religious im- 
pression has survived to the present day in the form of funeral cere- 
monies and the laying of flowers on graves. 

Amulets, the use of which is found in all countries, were intended 
to ward off the evil spirits which sent ill luck, and especially sickness, 
to man and beast; they are proof of the general belief in malignant 
spirits, which has survived in the belief in spells cast over persons or 
animals. The practices of magic, which came from the East, had as 
their object to conjure away — that is, to keep off — evil spirits by 
gestures or words intended to cure the sick person. The memory of 
this survives in the French expression “ conjurer le mol ” (to avert an 
evil) . Moreover, the art of divining the future by consulting divinities 
or interpreting the omens supposedly sent by them was practised 
everywhere. 

The practices of religion or magic exerted an often decisive in- 
fluence over the actions of individuals and the decisions of rulers ; an 
omen was sufficient to decide whether to undertake an action or not. 

Neighbouring peoples often worshipped the same divinity. At 
times they even joined together to worship it in the same sanctuary. 
Examples are known of this in the case of the Greeks, Latins, Gauls, 
and Germans. But no religion united the populations of Europe as 
the Christian religion was afterwards to do. 

Relations between peoples 

The ornaments found in tombs, made of materials brought from 
remote places of origin, show that, as far back as the age of polished 
stone, trade was carried on by means of barter throughout the whole 
of Europe, whether by sea, along the coasts, or up the rivers, con- 
nected with one another by overland routes. Thus gold and silver 
came from the south of Spain, tin across Gaul from Great Britain, 
amber from the coasts of the North Sea and the Baltic, by way of Ger- 
many and the valley of the Po. But it was a trade confined to a few 
luxury articles. 

The peoples had only transient relations with one another. They 
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often made war among themselves, not, as a rule, against a foreign 
population differing from them in customs, language, and origin, but 
chiefly against neighbouring peoples most resembling themselves: 
Athens against Sparta, Rome against Alba, the i®]dui against the 
Sequani. The fighting men who governed the people regarded war as 
the most honourable occupation and the quickest way of acquiring 
honour, power, and even wealth, for the conqueror took everything 
that had belonged to the conquered, his crops, herds, and land, and 
either sold his captives as slaves or reduced the people to the position 
of subjects. Against this permanent threat of war, in which every 
individual risked losing everything, every member of the people felt 
the necessity of always keeping united and ready to defend his father- 
land. 

The peoples of Europe resembled one another in religion, mode 
of life, social and political institutions. But they were not aware 
of this resemblance, any more than they were conscious that they all 
spoke languages having the same origin. War kept them in a perma- 
nent state of mutual hostility. The unity of Europe already existed 
in the mode of life of its inhabitants, its disunion in the relations be- 
tween the peoples. But they differed from the Orient in two character- 
istics which were preparing them to create a different civilization: 
Their religions did not impose definite enough ideas upon them to pre- 
vent them from seeking for knowledge based upon reason. Their gov- 
ernments did not possess a strong enough authority to prevent the mass 
of the people from seeking for a system of political liberty. 

The peoples of eastern Europe, having greatly increased in num- 
bers, have learned to take advantage of the great fertility of their soil 
and the enormous resources lying beneath the ground — iron, coal, 
petroleum — by applying the new technical processes invented by the 
peoples of the west. That part of Europe to which modern civilization 
penetrated last is also the one in which life is becoming most rapidly 
transformed. 
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GREEK CIVILIZATION AND 
ROMAN DOMINATION 


9 

The system of the Greek city state 

Unity began to come into being towards the opening of our era 
among one portion only of the populations of Europe, and assumed 
two forms: unity of civilization, the work of the Greeks, and unity of 
government, the work of the Romans. 

The people which laid the foundations of a common civilization 
for Europe inhabited the land at the south-eastern extremity of Eu- 
rope, nearest to the peoples of the East with their ancient civilization. 
It had entered Greece from the north during the Bronze Age (before 
the sixteenth century B.c.) and established itself in cities (Mycenae, 
Tiryns), whose walls still survive and whose chiefs kept up relations 
by sea with a people of unknown name settled in Crete, where objects 
and paintings pointing to a civilization coming from Asia have been 
discovered among the ruins of the palaces. 

Later, towards the ninth century B.c., we find grouped under the 
new name of Hellenes all the small peoples speaking different dialects 
(Doric, Ionic, ^olic) of the same Indo-European language, worship- 
ping the same gods, and believing themselves to be descended from 
the same ancestors. 

As happened in all the European lands, the Hellenes were split 
up into a large number of small independent peoples. The most back- 
ward of them, neighbours of the barbarians of the north, continued to 
live grouped in villages and even to bear arms habitually. But most 
of them possessed a fortified town called a polls, which served as the 
market-town, centre of worship and seat of government for the whole 
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people. Their territories were of very unequal area. The most power- 
ful of them exerted their sway over a whole region: Sparta over La- 
conia, Athens over Attica ; but most of them possessed only a small 
district round their city. 

The right of deciding public affairs did not belong to all the in- 
habitants, but only to the citizens (members of the city), who formed 
a hereditary privileged body. Qualification for citizenship did not 
depend upon domicile and belonged only to sons of citizens. They 
alone were admitted to the governing assembly and to the ranks of the 
fighting men. All the other inhabitants, slaves or descendants of for- 
eigners, remained extraneous to the city. 

Each people had its sovereign government, consisting of three 
organs, in accordance with a system which was practically similar in 
all the cities. But the real power exerted by each of the three organs 
varied with different peoples and differed within the same people at 
various periods. The principal authority had originally been the 
hereditary king^ who was invested with a sacred character, being the 
leader alike in war, justice, and worship. But by the fifth century he 
had been either abolished or restricted to his religious functions, ex- 
cept in Sparta and Macedonia. The real power passed first to the 
council^ formed of the richest landowners. Lastly the predominant 
organ became the assembly of the people, meeting in an open space 
to make laws and elect the heads of the government. Thus there had 
been three successive systems of government, to which the philoso- 
phers gave names still in use among all the peoples of Europe : mon- 
archy (command of a single person), aristocracy (in which power is 
in the hands of the best people — that is, the old families), and de- 
mocracy (in which power is in the hands of the people) . 

Many of the Greek peoples had, moreover, a temporary head who 
was sole ruler, possessed of absolute power, not in virtue of any heredi- 
tary qualification, but because he had a band of armed men at his 
service. He was called not by the style of king, but by the Asiatic title 
of tyrant. Tyranny, though occasionally popular during the seventh 
century, ended by being regarded as the type of immoral government, 
and it is in this sense that the word has passed into the European lan- 
guages. 

The Greeks accepted as legitimate none but chiefs drawing their 
authority from the consent of their peoples and exercising it within 
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the limits of what they called nomos, a term implying binding rules 
of conduct. For long these rules were merely custom based upon tra- 
dition, but later they were officially drafted and transformed into 
written laws. Next most of the cities reached the stage of admitting 
that the law might be changed by a decision of the people’s assembly 
and replaced by a new one. In like manner justice was at first admin- 
istered in accordance with ancient religious rules by the king of an 
aristocratic council, but ended by becoming a process carried out 
according to rational rules by a tribunal of citizens. 

The Greeks were proud of recognizing no master but the law. 
They felt themselves to be free men, superior to the subjects of the 
Asiatic kingdoms, who prostrated themselves before their king, known 
in Greek as a despot, and obeyed him slavishly. 

Origins of Hellenic civilization 

The Greeks had emerged from the state of barbarism common to 
all Europe earlier than any other peoples, by imitating the civilized 
peoples of the East, which had long since invented the arts useful to 
life (which we call by the Greek name of technical arts). Since ex- 
cavation has revealed the details of these peoples’ life, we are fairly 
well acquainted with the origins of each of them. 

Most of the processes of agriculture and industry came from 
Egypt: the sickle and the wheelless plough, the cultivation of beans, 
lentils, and onions, the wheeled chariot, the working of metals, gold- 
smiths’ work, the art of making glass, fine vessels, and perfumes, land- 
surveying, and papyrus, which for a long time remained the only 
material used for manuscripts. From Egypt or Asia Minor the Greeks 
learned to cultivate the vine and olive-tree, the use of wine and oil, the 
construction of temples and tombs, how to carve statues and bas-re- 
liefs, the use of painting to decorate walls, fortifications flanked by 
square towers, and siege-engines for demolishing walls. 

From the Chaldeans the Greeks borrowed all systems of measur- 
ing length, weight, or duration of time, the division of the circle into 
360 degrees, and the instruments for measuring time — the gnomon 
(sun-dial) and clepsydra, or water-clock, the week of seven days, each 
day being sacred to a star (the sun, moon, and planets) and bearing 
the name of a Chaldean divinity, the observation of the stars, the use 
of silver ingots of fixed weight which had preserved their Chaldean 
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names {talent^ mina^ drachma).^ Later they adopted the Eastern in- 
vention of coining or stamping it with a mark, which turned the bar 
into money. To these were added astrology, which claimed to divine 
a man’s future from the time of his birth, and the practices of magic 
and sorcery, which claimed to control the malignant spirits reputed 
to cause sickness and misfortune. From the East came the invention 
of alphabetic writing, in which every letter represented a sound, which 
reduced the number of signs to such an extent as to make writing and 
reading infinitely easier. 

Religion had been transformed by the practices and ideas of the 
East, whence came the use of idols in human form, the belief in the 
survival of the soul^ separated from the body after death, the idea of a 
subterranean abode of the dead and of a judgment on a man’s conduct 
during his life delivered by the divinity after death; and later the 
mysteries^ secret ceremonies in which the believer entered into sym- 
bolic communion with a god. 

The technical processes learned by the Greeks provided means for 
carrying division of labour to such a point that a large number of 
crafts came into existence, each practised by a different kind of 
artisan settled in the cities. These Greek artisans perfected the arts 
of Oriental origin. 

Expansion of the Hellenic peoples 

The Greeks first settled in the land which has continued to bear 
their name, and caused the expansion of their people, political system, 
and mode of life by sending forth colonists, who, from the tenth to 
the eighth century B.C., went out and founded Greek cities, first on the 
coasts of Asia Minor and the Black Sea, and later on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, in Sicily, southern Italy, and as far afield as Gaul and 
Spain. There they developed large territories more fertile than 
Greece, and Hellenized ” the inhabitants of the land by causing 
them to adopt the Greek language and customs. 

From the end of the fourth century onwards the Greeks extended 
their dominion, customs, and language over a far wider area outside 
Europe. This was the work of Alexander, the Greek King of Mace- 
donia. He subjugated the whole Empire of the King of Persia, who 

^ The legal processes described as early as the twenty-first century in the Laws of 
Khammurabi (contracts guaranteed by witnesses, rents, wages) probably came from 
Chaldea. 
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had already united all the civilized empires of the East under his 
authority. Having made himself master of all Asia as far as India^ he 
reigned as absolute sovereign in the style of the Oriental kings and 
forced all his subjects, even his Macedonian companions, to prostrate 
themselves before him according to the Oriental custom. 

After his death his generals divided up his vast Empire and 
founded hereditary dynasties of Greek kings. The king, surrounded 
by Greek courtiers and supported by an army of Greek soldiers, 
reigned over an indigenous population in the style of their former 
monarchs. He had himself adored as a divine personage and pos- 
sessed absolute power, which he caused to be exercised by officials. 
He exacted the former taxes from his subjects, imposed forced labour 
upon them for carrying out public works, and amassed treasure. The 
cities founded by the kings were peopled by Greeks, Jews, and natives, 
who spoke Greek and lived in the Greek way. The kingdoms of Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, in which this mixture took place, have been 
given the name of Hellenistic, the term Hellenic being reserved to the 
ancient Greeks. 

Creation of the sciences and arts 

From the sixth to the fourth centuries B.C., a civilization grew up 
in the cities of Greece and the Hellenic colonies that was without 
precedent in the world. From the third century onv/ards it extended 
to the Hellenistic kingdoms of the East, where it came to perfection. 
It gradually spread to the other peoples and has remained the founda- 
tion of European intellectual unity. It had as its point of departure 
the knowledge acquired from the civilized peoples of the East by prac- 
tical experience and handed down in the form of empirical laws. But 
the work of meditating upon the nature of things and the relations be- 
tween them had been carried out by the bodies of priests attached to 
the sanctuaries in Egypt and Chaldea and dealt only with what seemed 
to concern religion. The Greeks, with the knowledge accumulated in 
the East to work upon, created a mode of thought so novel that it has 
been called the Greek miracle ” and attributed to some peculiar 
genius of the Hellenic race. As a matter of fact, it was the work of a 
small number of learned individuals, philosophers and writers, drawn 
from the remotest places, most of them, indeed, from lands where the 
population was not of Hellenic origin. Their work started as early as 
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the sixth century, in Asia Minor in particular, with the reflections of 
men known as sages. It was continued in the fifth and fourth centuries 
at Athens, which had become the centre where the sophists met, and 
afterwards the disciples of Socrates^ who adopted the more modest 
name of philosophers (lovers of wisdom) . It was completed from the 
third century onwards at Syracuse and in the Hellenistic lands, espe- 
cially at Alexandria. It was there that men of learning — mathe- 
maticians, atronomers, geographers, and philologists — found a 
centre at the Museum (establishment sacred to the Muses, the divini- 
ties of the arts and sciences) and the Library, in which were collected 
the manuscripts of all the Greek authors. 

The original method of the philosophers, and afterwards of Greek 
men of learning, consisted in proceeding by observation and reason- 
ing, paying no attention to beliefs based upon tradition. They were 
acquainted with the religions and astrology of the East, but worked 
in a spirit entirely independent of religion and tradition, and even 
indifferent to the practical utility of knowledge, being solely con- 
cerned with getting to know and understand reality. Their curiosity, 
unconcerned with the application of their theories and detached from 
all religious authority, was the most ancient manifestation of the scien- 
tific spirit. For the first time in the world’s history the Greeks em- 
ployed a rational and critical method inspired by the desire to get to 
the bottom of things, so as to discover their true character and general 
laws. They applied it to mathematics, astronomy, physics, and even 
medicine and politics. 

The Greek origin of almost all our sciences is still indicated by 
the names they bear in all European languages: mathematics, arith- 
metic, geometry, mechanics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, physiology, geography, history; and by the terms still in use 
in medicine: surgery {chirurgy), anatomy, autopsy, symptoms, diag- 
nosis} All our methods of thought are based upon the work done by 
the Greeks for the purpose of reducing the operations of the mind to 
general laws, and it is these Greek terms that are used by all the Eu- 
ropean peoples: for the art of thought we have philosophy, meta- 
physics, logic, criticism, empiricism, scepticism; for the art of speech 

^ When a new science or branch of science comes into existence, the custom has 
grown up in modern times of giving it a Greek name, such as psychology ^ anthropology , 
palaeontology, sociology, papyrology. 
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grammar, rhetoric, metaphor^ hyperbole; for history chronology, 
epoch, period. 

The Greeks applied their rational method even to the practical 
arts of government and war. They created the theory of the govern- 
mental art, as is shown by the Greek words that have passed into the 
European languages: politics, monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 
despotism. They perfected the military operations of the East by in- 
venting the phalanx of infantry, armed with a long pike and fighting 
in close formation, and created the theory of the military art, which 
still bears the Greek names of strategy and tactics. In order to train 
strong and active men for war, they invented a novel practice, peculiar 
to Greek life: the gymnasium, reserved to citizens, in which the young 
men, stripped naked, practised running, leaping, wrestling, and throw- 
ing the discus or javelin. Thus was created gymnastics, which was 
abolished by Christianity, but gradually became once more an art 
common to all Europe. 

This rational and methodical spirit the Greeks also applied to their 
works of art, even when they were working for their religious festivals 
or buildings. They did not attempt to rivet attention by the enormous 
size of their works, as was done in the East, but to satisfy the reason 
by perfection of form and harmony between the parts. Their works 
appear beautiful by reason of their simplicity of method, restraint, 
and accuracy of proportion. 

All the arts of expression were created or brought to perfection 
by the Greeks. They created poetry, which still bears its Greek name 
and all of whose varieties bear Greek names: epic, lyric, didactic, 
theatre, comedy, tragedy, drama, ode, elegy, epigram. They created 
oratory and history. The works of their poets, the speeches of their 
orators, the narratives of their historians, have become models imi- 
tated by all the peoples of Europe. The Greeks gave music its name, 
associated it with poetry by means of singing, as is indicated by the 
Greek words chorus and hymn, and initiated its theory. They turned 
dancing into an art by associating it with music and poetry, in the form 
of a group of persons of the same sex changing their posture by uni- 
form movements following the rhythm of the music. They were also 
acquainted with dancing in the Oriental fashion, intended solely for 
the pleasure of the spectators, who watch the dancer, most usually a 
woman, moving the body while remaining on the same spot. 
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The plastic arts — architecture, sculpture, mural painting, ceram- 
ics — had been invented by the peoples of the Orient. The Greeks 
lent them a new kind of beauty due to perfection of detail, serene 
simplicity, and harmony between the parts. The Greek temple, con- 
structed to be the abode of a god, and the Greek statue representing 
a divinity in human form, have remained the classic types of plastic 
beauty. 

In every domain of thought and art, in philosophy, the sciences, 
letters, the arts of expression, and the plastic arts, the Greeks have 
been models and masters for all peoples and have paved the way for 
the scientific and artistic unity of Europe. 

Formation of the Roman people 

The Greeks, united only by a common civilization, never suc- 
ceeded in achieving political unity even among themselves. Each 
people formed too self-contained a body to accept any common con- 
trol. Political and social unity was the work of a people of Italy, 
which imposed it upon a great part of Europe. In its early days, from 
the eighth to the sixth century B.C., it had been quite a small people 
belonging to the Latin group, far less civilized than the Greeks, mak- 
ing a meagre living out of their cattle and a little tillage, and having 
no arts, no writing, and no money. It had as its centre Rome, a little 
town on the banks of the Tiber, and spoke the language of the Latins, 
which has preserved their name. Civilization was first brought to it 
by its neighbours, the Etruscan people, who had come from Asia, and 
who taught it the art of constructing the vault, the shape of the temple, 
and the art of divining the future from the flight of birds and the liver 
of sacrificial victims. 

Rome had the same system of government as the other small peo- 
ples of Greece and Italy. The city, surrounded by a wall, governed 
the whole territory in which its various families had their fields, flocks, 
and houses. The people (populus) was a hereditary body formed of 
the members of the city {civitas)^ known as citizens {cives^. It de- 
cided affairs common to the people; this is the meaning of the words 
puhlicus and respublica (the people’s affair) . At first Rome had only 
one head, known as rex (the king), a name which has passed into the 
Romance languages, whose duty was to act as commander in war or 
summon the assembly of the people. In the sixth century he was re- 
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placed by two consuls, elected by the assembly of citizens for a year 
only. Dignitaries called magistrates, elected for one year only, were 
gradually created for special functions, several of them being always 
elected for the same function. The council, called the senate (the old 
men), originally composed of the richest heads of families, but later 
of all ex-magistrates, was summoned by the consuls to give its advice 
(senatus consultum) on political affairs. The assembly of citizens 
was called together to elect the magistrates and vote the laws sub- 
mitted to it. The consuls possessed almost absolute power, but only 
for a short period, and in case of public danger their place was taken 
by a single magistrate, the dictator, elected for six months only. The 
assembly of the people did little more than ratify the proposals of the 
magistrates. The senate, though possessing no official power, really 
took the lead in government. Rome always continued to be governed 
by an aristocracy. 

As among the other peoples of Italy, the Roman army had origi- 
nally consisted of the people in arms, under the command of its 
political leaders {consuls) . All citizens were bound to equip and arm 
themselves at their own expense. Almost all of them fought on foot, 
wearing a cuirass, greaves, and a helmet, protected by a shield, and 
armed with a short pike ; they fought in close formation several ranks 
deep, like the Greek phalanx. 

The Roman people founded the political unity of Europe by the 
easiest process in a world permanently in a state of war: that of sub- 
jugating other peoples by means of war. It first subdued the peoples 
which had the same customs and mode of fighting as its own. As it sub- 
dued them, Rome made them enter its army in the capacity of allies 
{socii), fighting with the same weapons, but under the command of 
the Roman general. The phalanx was afterwards divided into small 
groups of from 60 to 120 men, and later concentrated into cohorts 
having the strength of a battalion of 1,000 men. The Roman army 
was reinforced by foreign mercenaries known as auxiliaries, who 
served principally as cavalry or slingers. Service in the army con- 
tinued to be compulsory for all citizens, but by the first century B.c. 
it had become customary to recruit none but poor citizens, who en- 
listed voluntarily in return for pay and became professional soldiers. 
The commander was still a civil magistrate elected by the Roman 
people and assisted by young men of the aristocracy. There were no 
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professional officers except in the lower ranks: the centurion (com- 
pany commander), who was a man of the people risen from the ranks. 

The Romans do not seem to have been braver, more skilful, or 
more capable of endurance than their neighbours. They were less 
bold and vigorous than the Gauls of northern Italy and were fre- 
quently defeated in battle, but none of the defeats were decisive and 
Rome always went on with the war till it obtained a definitive success. 
It achieved this by very severe discipline. The commander-in-chief 
possessed the right of life and death,” symbolized by the band of 
lictors who accompanied him, armed with the axe for beheading any- 
one who was disobedient. This absolute power of compulsion kept 
the soldiers united even when fighting with side-arms. It was also 
the means of forcing them to labour at earthworks, which fighting 
men in other countries refused to do. When on campaign the army 
entrenched itself in a camp^ surrounded by a fosse and defended by 
an embankment surmounted by a palisade, which protected it from 
surprise. It was able to operate rapidly and continuously, even for 
years on end. 

The Roman soldier was prepared for fighting by long training 
in gymnastics and the use of arms. Later, when the commanders dis- 
posed of greater resources, the Roman army was provided with maga- 
zines for supplies, artillery consisting of ballistce for hurling 
projectiles, and battering-rams for breaching walls, blacksmiths for 
repairing weapons, and engineers for bridge-building, which secured 
it a decisive advantage in a prolonged war against barbarian warriors, 
less well equipped and incapable of sustaining such a prolonged 
effort. 

The Roman conquest 

For seven centuries (from the seventh century B.c. to the first 
century of our era) the Roman people lived in a state of permanent 
war and subjugated almost all the other peoples without following 
any plan of conquest laid out in advance (as was long believed to be 
the case). It conducted its operations as chance provided the oppor- 
tunity, making war either to acquire booty, to capture slaves, or to 
provide some general with the honour of figuring in a triumph. 
Later the object was to appropriate the treasure accumulated by the 
kings of the East and the gold and silver objects preserved in the 
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temples, and, finally, to supply a general with the means of attaching 
to himself the army which he afterwards used to make himself master 
of the supreme power. Thus Rome became mistress of all the lands 
round the Mediterranean and bordering on the Atlantic, the whole of 
Italy, all the Greek-speaking lands, all the kingdoms of the East, and 
all the barbarian peoples in the south and west of Europe. 

The conquest of this immense territory caused a change in the 
population and government of Rome. It had begun by assimilating 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring lands which it had subjugated. At 
first they were admitted only as part of the plebs, and were long 
treated as an inferior category of subjects, but in the end the plebs 
became fused with the ancient Roman people. The qualification for 
citizenship was later conferred as a personal privilege upon part of 
the inhabitants, usually the rich men who had remained in the con- 
quered territory, and even upon foreign slaves freed by their masters. 
Thus the body of Roman citizens continued to increase. It extended 
beyond the city till at last it included all free men in Italy to the south 
of the Alps. 

The Romans had at their disposal all they had taken from the 
vanquished: vast tracts of land, treasures of gold and' silver taken 
from the kings of the Orient, and crowds of slaves captured and sold 
during the wars. Only a small minority of privileged persons profited 
by this wealth. The higher class, formed of the families of ex- 
magistrates, adopted the name of nobles, which has survived as the 
designation of the upper class throughout the whole of Europe. A 
new aristocracy had also arisen, consisting of owners of money known 
as knights (equites), who used their capital either to carry on trade 
by sea, to farm the taxes and public revenues, or else to lend money 
at very high interest to the princes and cities subdued by Rome, for 
the nobles were not allowed to take part in any gainful occupation. 

Rome became a very large city, filled with an enormous popula- 
tion of Italians, freedmen, and slaves of Oriental or barbarian origin, 
having no regular means of existence and living chiefly on the dis- 
tributions of food or money by rich magistrates. The country dis- 
tricts of Italy had become depopulated, hardly any citizens remaining 
as small landowners. 

The peoples subdued by Rome outside Italy had not yet been 
received into the body of the Roman people; they had been organized 
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in provinces^, a name which has passed into the modern languages. 
Each of them was governed by a Roman magistrate possessing un- 
limited power, which he used, as a rule, to enrich himself rapidly by 
exploiting the population. Officially the political system of the Roman 
people remained the same. But since the first century B.c. the army 
had come to be composed of professional soldiers who would no 
longer obey anyone but their general. The elected magistrates who 
became leaders of the army waged war upon one another for nearly 
a century. Peace was restored when a single general, having con- 
quered his rivals, remained sole master of the supreme power. 

The Roman Empire 

The conqueror, the heir of Caesar, assumed the religious name 
of .Augustus and the title of imperator (commander), from which 
the system of government derived its name of empire^ which has passed 
into the modern languages. The Empire, of which the main lines had 
been laid down by Caesar, and which was completed by Augustus, was 
founded, on the one hand, on the absolute power of the emperor over 
the Roman people and, on the other hand, on the absolute domina- 
tion of the Roman people over the other peoples. The emperors com- 
pleted the conquest by subduing the remaining barbarian peoples, 
till it reached natural frontiers which were easy to defend : in Africa 
and Asia the desert, in Europe the Rhine and the Danube, beyond 
which the lands were not worth the trouble of conquering. Germany, 
which had been subdued by Augustus as far as the Elbe, was aban- 
doned; it was from thence that the barbarian invasions were to set 
forth in after years. In the second century, indeed, these bounds were 
overstepped in southern Germany and Transylvania by the submis- 
sion of the Dacian people. 

Officially the Roman Government continued to be the people’s 
business ” (respublica) . It still had all the magistrates elected for 
a year and chosen from among the nobles, and the senate formed of 
ex-magistrates. But the emperor, having become the people’s dele- 
gate, had received all its powers — that is, absolute power. He chose 
the magistrates whom the people was to elect, made the laws, and led 
the armies. Yet he himself remained a magistrate, invested for life 
with a power which was not hereditary; the Empire was not a mon- 
archy. No rule determined the succession; the emperor was some- 
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times chosen by the senate, but was often a general who had had 
himself proclaimed by his soldiers. 

The Empire imposed upon all the subjugated peoples a unity 
consisting in obedience, and this ultimately established the same 
political system everywhere. With the exception of the peoples of 
Italy, which were governed direct from Rome, the whole Empire was 
divided into provinces^, each consisting of a vast territory and gov- 
erned by a delegate of the emperor or senate, who was an ex- 
magistrate sent from Rome. For this enormous Empire Rome 
employed only a very small number of agents; each province had 
only one governor with a few officials and a cohort of soldiers in his 
service. All the armies were concentrated in the frontier provinces, 
along the Rhine and Danube or in the south of Scotland, and consisted 
of professional soldiers paid by the Roman Government and re- 
cruited chiefly among the poorest populations, which had remained 
least civilized and most warlike. 

The Roman Government did not concern itself with the internal 
affairs of the peoples. All it required of them was that they should 
not make war on one another and should pay the tribute and taxes on 
sales and inheritance established throughout the whole Empire for 
the maintenance of the armies. Each people retained its own local 
government, whose duty it was to maintain order and collect the taxes. 

The system of government varied with the country, especially 
in the Greek-speaking lands. But the barbarian peoples of Europe, 
which adopted the use of Latin, imitated the Roman system. Each 
people had as its centre a city {civitas) where the staff of officials 
charged with governing the whole territory did its work. Magistrates, 
elected for a year and two in number for every function, as in Rome, 
controlled public affairs by agreement with a senate, known as a curia, 
formed of notables who owned land. Rome contributed nothing to- 
wards expenditure, the magistrates of the civitas had public works 
carried out at their own expense: markets, temples, theatres, aque- 
ducts, and fountains. The assembly of the people possessed no real 
power. Everywhere, as in Rome, there was an aristocratic system 
which reserved all public affairs to the rich. 

War within the Empire had ceased, all the peoples had disarmed 
and were living at peace; this is what has been called the Roman 
peace {pax Romana)^ It created conditions of life which the Em- 
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pire had never known before. All Roman subjects could work in 
security, enjoy their property, and go from end to end of the Empire 
by sea or on the roads constructed by the army. The towns could 
expand without needing to shut themselves up inside walls. 

Unification 

The uniformity of the governmental system had prepared all the 
populations of the Empire for unity. This became official at the be- 
ginning of the third century, when a law proclaimed all free men of 
the Empire citizens of Rome. Henceforth they all bore the name of 
Romans, which has clung to certain lands down to our own day. 
Nothing remained outside this unity save the still almost waste lands 
inhabited by the Celtic-, Germanic-, or Slav-speaking barbarians of 
the north. Political unity brought with it unity of language and law. 
Latin, the language of the government and army, became the com- 
mon speech of civilized life, the only one that was written. It was 
also the language taught in the schools, except in the Hellenized 
lands of the south-east, which retained the use of Greek. No ancient 
languages survived except among a few isolated peoples : the Gaelic 
of Scotland and Ireland, the British tongues in England, Albanian 
in the Illyrian Alps, and Basque in the Pyrenees. 

Roman law became the common law which regulated the cus- 
toms concerned with marriage, property, inheritance, and contracts 
throughout the whole Empire. It was no longer the old national law 
of the Roman people, attached to traditional formulas, and applying 
rules without any concern for justice or humanity. It was a new law, 
slowly elaborated by collecting the judgments pronounced in law- 
suits between citizens and foreigners settled in Rome, and organized 
into a system by jurists of provincial origin, disciples of the Greek 
philosophers. Combining as it did the customs of different peoples, 
especially those of the East and the Greek lands, it retained nothing 
of the old Roman law but its language and formulas. It had become 
a “ natural law ” or “ law of nations,” common to all peoples, based 
upon a common ideal of equity, personal liberty, and humanity. 

It is this rational character, resembling the spirit of Greek 
science, that has won for it the nickname of “ written reason.” 
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Roman civilization 

The Romans possessed neither literature nor arts. They began 
by translating the works of the Greeks and went on to imitate them 
by producing works belonging to the literary categories created by 
the Greeks. Even the most famous of them, Virgil, Horace, or Cicero, 
followed Greek models in their works. All the sciences known to 
the Empire were an adaptation of Greek science. Sculpture and paint- 
ing reproduced the works of Hellenistic art, and most of the artists, 
indeed, were Greeks. 

The only art in which the Romans had any originality was archi- 
tecture, and even in that they imitated the forms of Greek temples and 
theatres. But the Romans used far cheaper materials, stones and 
bricks held together by a mortar made of lime and sand, and prac- 
tised tbe art, derived from the Etruscans, of constructing the vault 
and the arch. Thus they were able to erect far larger and more varied 
buildings: the triumphal arch, the thermos (hot baths), the domed 
temple, the amphitheatre, circus and aqueduct, so solid that a large 
number of them are still in existence. The whole Empire was covered 
with a network of roads made by the soldiers for the purpose of 
transporting the government troops and posts. They were paved 
highways built of stone and lime and were carried across the rivers 
on erched bridges. So strong were they that remains of them still 
survive in many places. The establishment of communications 
by boat or by road between the inhabitants of different countries re- 
sulted in creating a community of customs, language, law, techni- 
cal processes, sciences, literature, and art throughout the whole 
Empire. 

This common civilization, known as Roman from the name of the 
predominant people, consisted in inventions drawn from the whole 
antique world, especially from the Greek lands and the Orient. The 
service rendered by the Romans was to popularize it by imitations 
inferior to their Greek models. It is enough to compare Cicero with 
Demosthenes, Virgil with Homer, Horace with Pindar, Plautus with 
Menander, Livy with Polybius. It was in this form, less beautiful 
and more vulgar than the Greek original, but better adapted to the 
low level of humanity at the time, that civilization was imparted to 
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the peoples of Europe. They have felt the effects of this up to the 
present day.^ 

Transformation of society 

Society continued to evolve in the direction of an authoritarian 
and aristocratic system. It became increasingly split up into a very 
small minority of privileged persons possessing all the wealth and 
power and a great mass of the wretched and oppressed. The nobility, 
consisting of the old families of great landlords possessing an ances- 
tor who had been a member of the Roman senate, became the sena- 
torial class.” Families enriched by trade or the farming of the public 
revenues formed the class of knights ” {equestris). 

These privileged classes possessed vast estates, used partly for 
raising flocks and herds, the people living upon which were depend- 
ent upon the landowners. Both nobles and knights had adopted the 
magnificent style of living of the kings and great people of the East. 
They had houses built for them in imitation of Oriental palaces, and 
sumptuous villas in the country decorated with paintings, paved with 
mosaics, and adorned with statues, at which they gave entertainments. 
There they lived surrounded by an Oriental luxury calculated to 
satisfy the vanity without making life more comfortable, a luxurious 
profusion of jewels, silken stuffs, perfumes, and gold and silver plate. 
They kept great troops of slaves for their personal service, and had 
thousands occupied in cultivating their lands, keeping their flocks 
and herds, or practising crafts, the products of which were sold for 
the masters’ benefit. 

This prodigious accumulation of wealth for the benefit of a few 
privileged persons had aggravated social inequalities. The land^had 
become concentrated into enormous domains; few small landowiie. s 
remained. New towns had sprung up, especially in the southern lands., 
and the population of the towns within the Empire had increased. 
It was made up of artisans, shopkeepers, manual labourers, and 
idlers, living upon the distributions of flour and oil made by the State. 
Known by the ancient Roman name of plebs^ it was a population 

^ Roman literature has benefited in the estimation of the world from the fact that 
Latin became the common language of religion in Europe, and education was imparted 
by the study of Latin writers. 
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formed mainly of descendants of slaves, badly fed, poorly dressed, 
and miserably housed, despised and recognized by law as inferior. 

The mass of inhabitants of the Empire consisted of slaves, freed- 
men, and cultivators (coloni) settled on the great estates. Among 
those peoples who lived simply ■ — ■ the barbarians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans of ancient times, who did their work themselves — slaves had 
been few in number. Slavery was mainly a product of Oriental civili- 
zation, a form of luxury practised by great people. It was said to 
have started in Greece, in the cities enriched by trade, and had be- 
come a general custom. During the Roman conquest the number of 
slaves had increased out of all proportion by the sale of barbarian 
captives. At a time when almost the sole source of power for labour 
consisted of animals and men, slaves were employed in heavy labour, 
turning the millstone in the flour-mill, extracting minerals, and carry- 
ing heavy burdens. Those known as “ city slaves ” rendered personal 
services to the master; most of them, known as ‘‘^country slaves,” 
tilled the soil or kept the flocks and herds. 

The slave, having the same position as a chattel before the law, 
might not marry, have a family, or possess property. He was in the 
power of his master, who had a legal right to imprison him, chain 
him up, have him flogged, mutilated, or put to death. Before the 
first century of our era we have hardly any information about this 
enormous mass of people of both sexes who formed the majority of 
the population. "What we have comes from literary works, which 
paint an appalling picture of the conditions of life among slaves. In 
the country they worked without any day of rest, often chained up or 
confined at night in a subterranean prison. In the towns they lived 
under the master’s eye, at the mercy of his whims, in constant fear of 
t' rrible punishments. Their status was so much despised that the term 
servile became synonymous with degrading. 

The civilization of antiquity had improved the conditions of life 
for a small minority only. Half the human race remained outside 
te scope. The very scanty records of the life of women in antiquity 
(this is one of the most serious gaps in our knowledge) gives us no 
information about the part they played in the education of children 
or in country pursuits. The complaints of moral licence found in the 
Roman writers refer only to a few women of the aristocracy, whose 
conduct was, moreover, a public scandal. The rest — that is, almost 
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all of them — still led the simple, narrow life prescribed by custom 
among all the peoples of antiquity. Their life was spent in their 
homes, where their work consisted in spinning wool or linen and 
weaving cloth, kneading and baking bread, and cooking, which re- 
mained rudimentary throughout the whole of antiquity. They did 
not go to school and could not read ; they were not admitted to public 
shows and took no part in intellectual life. They do not seem to have 
had much influence on the conduct of the men. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans only married in order to have legitimate children; a wife in 
Rome was only esteemed in her capacity of matron — that is, mother 
of a family. The men of the Mediterranean countries have never been 
very inclined to spend much time in the family circle, "concern them- 
selves greatly with their wives, or leave them much liberty. The 
growth of slavery in the towns had lowered the status of a large pro- 
portion of women; we need only reflect to see what a degrading life 
it imposed upon the female slave, abandoned to her master’s every 
caprice. It seems that among the barbarian peoples, where slaves 
were rare, the men associated their wives more closely with their life 
and work and allowed them to acquire a greater influence. But among 
all peoples husbands have continued to beat their wives up to very 
recent times and fathers to marry their daughters without allowing 
them any voice in choosing their husbands. 

The enormous wealth of the privileged class brought no advan- 
tage to the mass of the people. The towns had not developed into 
centres of industrial production, hut were still centres of government 
living on the produce of the surrounding country. It has been possible 
to trace among their commercial processes a few that are analogous to 
modern operations: joint-stock companies, bank deposits, long-term 
transactions, maritime insurance; but wealth had not assumed the 
form of capital employed in production for consumption. 

The innovation which proved most important in the light of its 
consequences was the process by which custom, based upon oral and 
local tradition, was replaced by written law with a general applica- 
tion, in the form, not of a decision of the people, but of an edict of 
the emperor. In order to apply the law in particular cases, perma- 
nent courts of justice had been created, assisted by a class of lawyers, 
speaking in the name and stead of those concerned in lawsuits. Its 
scope also extended to acts prohibited as harmful to society; it pro- 
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nounced penalties and used the practices of the East: torture for the 
purpose of obtaining confessions, and cruel punishments intended to 
prolong the sufferings of the condemned persons — mutilation and 
crucifixion. These practices accustomed the peoples of the West to 
look upon justice as a general rule applied by authority. 

Roman unity in time of peace had as its seamy side the wretched 
state of the population, delivered from war but sunk in servitude. The 
progress of civilization benefited only a small minority, which was 
alone admitted to the enjoyment of luxury and the pleasures of the 
intelligence. European education, based on the Latin writers, has 
accustomed Europeans to think only of these privileged persons; but 
Roman society, viewed as a whole, appears as a very thin layer of 
civilized people, whose civilization was mainly artistic, superim- 
posed upon a mass of people almost as ignorant and destitute as the 
barbarians, and more oppressed. The relations between men were 
dominated by force even more than before the Empire, for authority 
was armed with a greater and more irresistible force. The natural 
liberty and equality of barbarian life had disappeared. Oppression 
and inequality had greatly increased. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF THE EMPIRE 
AND INTRODUCTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Decay of the political system 

During the third and fourth centuries the unity of a large part of 
Europe, established by Roman government and civilization, under- 
went a transformation due to the direct action of the East, which 
turned the Empire into an Oriental monarchy and introduced into 
it an Oriental religion. 

Society had undergone a change in the direction of increased 
uniformity, though divided into classes between which a growing in- 
equality existed. The extinction of the old Roman noble families was 
by now complete. The class of the knights (equites) became fused 
with that of the nobility in a single class known as the “ senatorial 
class,” composed of families having an ancestor who had borne the 
style of senator.” It included the great landowners of the whole 
Empire. A state of affairs had ultimately come to pass by which all 
the smaller landowners had entered the curia of their city and formed 
a middle class known as the curiales. The mass of freemen, consist- 
ing of inhabitants of the towns (and perhaps of small landowners), 
known collectively as plebs^ officially occupied an inferior status, 
being known as the humble ” and subject to severer penalties than 
the other classes. Now that Rome had almost ceased to wage wars, 
and thus keep the slave-markets stocked, the slaves who peopled the 
country districts were no longer numerous enough to cultivate the 
land. A new class had grown up, the coloni, or cultivators, poor free- 
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men settled upon a great estate, on which they cultivated a piece of 
land for which they paid rent. They, too, were still free before the 
law and attached to the soil from father to son, and in point of fact 
the great landowner was their master. 

The armies had begun to undergo a change; they were com- 
posed of volunteers receiving a money payment and had come to be 
recruited more and more in the frontier provinces, where the popula- 
tion remained more warlike. The infantry legions still admitted none 
but citizens, but all the cavalry corps were recruited among foreigners, 
especially Germans. 

The system of the Empire had begun to be shaken before the end 
of the second century, when the armies on the frontiers of the Rhine 
and Danube and in Syria fought among themselves to decide which 
general should become emperor. The crisis was arrested by an em- 
peror, Severus, coming from Syria, but started again with renewed 
violence after 235 and lasted for more than half a century. For some 
years, indeed, there were several emperors at war with one another. 

Till now the warlike peoples beyond the Danube and Rhine which 
were attempting to gain an entrance into the Empire had always been 
repulsed, but while the Roman armies were occupied in fighting 
among themselves, these barbarians invaded the northern provinces. 
They bore new names: Franks, Saxons, Alamanni, now mentioned for 
the first time. (It appears that they were names of confederations.) 
They ravaged the countryside, destroyed the villages, and massacred 
the inhabitants. The remaining population was reduced in numbers 
and the aristocracy impoverished. The towns were rebuilt, but only 
by withdrawing within a narrow wall, and were left small and 
wretched. 

Wealth in gold and silver had diminished. Through its conquests 
the Empire had concentrated in Rome the precious metals accumu- 
lated by the kings of the East; but it hardly produced any more and 
was constantly exporting it to pay for the products of India and China : 
pearls, jewels, spices, perfumes, silks. The barbarians increased this 
loss by carrying off into their lands the gold which they had looted. 
The inhabitants buried their treasure in hiding-places, where a great 
deal of it has been found. The result was a shortage of money, as is 
proved by the unprecedented debasement of the currency in circula- 
tion in the Empire. The gold piece {aureus), containing 5.14 penny- 
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weight of fine gold, and the silver coin {denarius)^ containing 2.186 
pennyweight of fine silver, had been debased by constantly increasing 
alloy of copper. As early as the end of the second century it amounted 
to half the total weight; by the end of the third it had risen to as much 
as ninety-five per cent in the silver coinage. 

This shortage of precious metals had a disastrous effect upon the 
army. So long as it had been paid in silver, it had been recruited 
with professional soldiers superior to the barbarians in the military 
art, for they knew how to march, camp, manoeuvre, and carry out a 
concerted action. But this required frequent drill and strict disci- 
pline, which called for permanent cantonments where the soldiers 
were occupied exclusively with their training. When money ran 
short, the government, in lieu of pay, gave them supplies in kind and 
lands and allowed the soldier to keep his family with him on the land. 
The frontier armies became a militia of soldier peasants unsuited to 
a war of operations, and the active army was reduced to a few corps, 
of which the barbarian auxiliaries came more and more to form the 
principal part. 

Restoration of the Empire 

The Empire was saved in the last quarter of the third century by 
a succession of emperors who were soldiers in the army of the Danube 
recruited in Illyria, men of the people risen to be generals, who re- 
mained illiterate and uncultured, though brave and active, leading 
a simple, rough life like that of the Romans of ancient days. They 
drove back the barbarians and once more established peace. The 
government was restored by the last two of them, Diocletian and 
Maximian, and afterwards by Constantine. This Empire, reconsti- 
tuted on a new system, has been called Lower Empire (or Late Roman 
Empire). 

The territory of the Empire, being too vast to be governed by a 
single man, was divided between two emperors bearing the title of 
Augustus and residing, one of them, for the West, in Italy, and the 
other, for the East, in a new capital created by Constantine, who gave 
it his name, Constantinople. This division, still provisional during 
the fourth century, became definitive at the beginning of the fifth, 
though the Empire still maintained its unity officially, as was indi- 
cated by the presence of both emperors’ names on official documents. 
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The Western part, made up of all Latin-speaking lands, included all 
the provinces of Europe except the Balkan Peninsula, where Greek 
was spoken. Europe, whose civilization, of foreign origin, was recent 
and adapted under a Roman form, remained separated from Asia, 
whose far more ancient civilization had preserved its Greek form. 

Establishing himself on the frontier of Asia, Constantine adopted 
the customs followed from time immemorial by the kings of the East 
and carried on by the Greek kings. The Emperor ceased to be a 
magistrate for life and became a sacred, hereditary monarch, wear- 
ing a diadem on his brow, seated upon a throne, and being saluted in 
the Oriental fashion by prostrations. All that belonged to him was 
called sacred, his palace, his chamber, his dominions. He lived sur- 
rounded by a large court of dignitaries bearing titles and perform- 
ing functions analogous to those of the Hellenistic courts of Egypt 
and Syria. He no longer had at his service Roman magistrates serv- 
ing for short terms, but a permanent staff of officials, each charged 
with a single kind of work and assisted by subordinate employees 
organized in departments {scrinia), who rose from grade to grade in 
such a way as to form what has been called a hierarchy. This was 
the first example in Europe of government by a hierarchy of officials. 
Our knowledge of it is drawn from a Notitia dignitatum (List of the 
dignitaries of the East and the West) , in which are enumerated all 
the court dignitaries and officials of the government and army. 

The highest offices in the central government, the departments in 
charge of finance, the Emperor’s palace, and his domains, were given 
to men in his entourage known as companions {comites) ” of the 
Emperor; this is the origin of the title of count, which has become 
one of the titles of nobility throughout the whole of Europe. The 
former provinces were divided into two or even several smaller prov- 
inces, each of which had a civil governor known as the president, 
rector, or judge, chosen from among the aristocracy of great land- 
owners and charged with administration, justice, and the supervision 
of finance. The military leaders were men of low birth recruited 
among the professional soldiers. The frontier provinces were en- 
trusted to a commander known as a leader {dux) this is the 
origin of the title of duke, which has remained in use throughout the 
whole of Europe. 

Resources in money and soldiers had greatly diminished. To 
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build them up again the emperors strengthened the machinery for 
procuring material resources and men. To make sure of getting in 
the land-tax, the territory of every civitas was divided into financial 
units, each paying the same amount of taxation; all lands were en- 
tered in a register, together with their equipment and crops and the 
number of cultivators attached to the soil. In order to reach trade 
and industry, the chrysargyros was created, a tax in “ gold and sil- 
ver ” levied every fifth year (known as the year of indiction,” 
which still figures upon our calendars). The agents of the treasury 
used harsh measures in collecting the taxes. Christian writers blame 
them for using confiscation and the whip, perhaps even torture, 
against the insolvent, an ancient practice in the kingdoms of the East. 
There were also import dues and tolls levied upon merchandise, 
called in France the tonlieu (teloneum)^ which lasted down to the 
Middle Ages. 

Money having become too scarce, the Government paid its offi- 
cials and soldiers in kind — that is, by grants of bread, wine, oil, 
bacon, cattle, forage, stuffs, and wood, which it obtained by com- 
mandeering them from the inhabitants. It also imposed forced labour 
upon these for purposes of transport, postal services, carrying mes- 
sages, and public works for the upkeep of the roads, as well as the 
liability to provide board and lodging for passing officials, which 
survived throughout the Middle Ages. The legions provided for by 
these grants in kind had been broken up into detachments forming the 
garrisons in the frontier provinces. The campaigning army came to 
consist more and more of barbarian auxiliaries. 

Effects of the Late Empire 

Their burdens having become far heavier, the subjects of the Em- 
pire endeavoured to escape them. The curiales, as landowners jointly 
responsible for the payment of the land-tax for their civitas^ aban- 
doned their property. The merchants and artisans, subject to a heavy 
tax, abandoned their trade or craft. In order to check this desertion 
the Government adopted a device which seems to have been imitated 
from the kingdom of Egypt. It made social position and professions 
obligatory and hereditary. The curiales were bound to the curia of 
their civitas^ the artisans to their college^ or craft corporation, sol- 
diers’ sons to the army. The cultivators, whether slaves or freeborn 
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coloni, were entered upon the registers of taxpayers and became an 
inseparable appendage of the domain, which they no longer had the 
right to leave. The landowner had no right to remove them from it. 
The whole territory of the Empire was now united, not merely under 
the same domination, but under the same political and social system, 
controlled by a eentralized government with a uniform body of offi- 
cials at its service, working according to uniform rules, and having 
under its absolute power a society divided into well-defined classes, 
in which all advantages were reserved to a very small aristocracy 
of landowners. 

Under a Latin name, and in spite of the Roman titles of Emperor 
and Senate, it was a hereditary, absolute monarchy, sacred in the 
Oriental fashion. This system had the same effect upon the popula- 
tion as upon the subjects of Oriental kingdoms. The inhabitants of 
the Empire, having been disarmed for centuries and subject to a dis- 
tant government which allowed them no share in public affairs, had 
ceased to feel themselves members of a community capable of in- 
spiring them with affection and acts of self-sacrifice, as did those of 
the cities or the small barbarian peoples, because they played an 
active part in it and might be called upon to fight in its defence. 
They had become subjects, ready to obey the Government and in- 
capable of resisting it, but had no patriotic feeling for the Empire, 
which made itself felt only by exploiting them. Kept apart from 
political life, they remained indifferent to the public weal, every 
man being interested only in his own private affairs or personal 
safety. 

This inertia had spread to the arts and literature. Nobody was 
now capable of producing original work. Artists confined themselves 
to copying ancient works and were limited to a small range of sub- 
jects ; the art of that time produces an impression of depressing uni- 
formity. Writers composed nothing but imitative work in affected 
or declamatory language, intended for a narrow public of amateurs 
accustomed to appreciate nothing but virtuosity of language. It is a 
literature of the schools, consisting of commonplaces, conventional, 
obscure, and empty, lacking in content and personal thought. Only 
among a few Christian writers, indifferent to the things of this world 
and inspired by sincere religious sentiment, did a little poetry make 
its appearance; but they too had been formed in the school of the 
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rhetoricians and wrote the same language. The schools, reserved 
for the sons of rich families, taught nothing but “ grammar ” and 
“ rhetoric,” which consisted in studying the Latin authors and com- 
posing verses and discourses in the taste of the age. The rational 
thought of the Greeks had not penetrated to the Latin schools of 
Europe, and even in the Greek-speaking lands scientific research had 
been checked. Philosophy, restricted to the Neo-Platonic school, was 
degenerating into the Oriental forms of magic and a belief in the 
magic power of numbers. 

Christianity 

To this inert population, having no original intellectual life and 
accustomed to passive obedience, was brought a foreign religion com- 
ing, like the political system of the Late Empire, from the East. It 
revolutionized all religious habits, and even the fundamental con- 
ception of morality, and ended by imposing upon the peoples of 
Europe a new kind of unity opposed to all their traditions. This reli- 
gious and moral revolution had been preceded by a slow process of 
assimilation affecting the religious of the different peoples in the 
Empire. 

The religions of Europe in antiquity 

The religions of all Europe had always consisted in the rites of 
worship, together with the local beliefs handed down by tradition 
among every people, without any body of doctrine or class of reli- 
gious persons organized for instruction in religion (except, perhaps, 
the Druids in Gaul and Britain, whose teaching had become extinct) . 
The priest was merely the guardian of a sanctuary, charged with 
carrying out the ceremonies. The rites of worship, even those which 
were obligatory, imposed no definite belief. These religions admit- 
ted of two systems of rites and beliefs of different origin, which had 
always remained distinct. 

The cult of the dead, which was probably more ancient, since it 
existed in neolithic times, made it obligatory to bury the dead ac- 
cording to the rites, in order to prevent them from becoming malef- 
icent. The fear of ghosts, to which Latin writers bear witness 
(Plautus, Pliny the Younger), remained firmly rooted in the whole 
of Europe. Ancestor-worship had ceased, but the veneration of tombs 
still went on, till it took the form of the cult of saints. 
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The other category of practices presupposed a belief in super^ 
human and invisible natural forces which revealed themselves in 
some manifestation of power, such as a thunder-clap, and often by 
healing, which gave the cult a practical value. The object of prayers, 
offerings, and sacrifices was to obtain the aid of the invisible forces. 
The Greeks had given these the names of gods or goddesses, represent- 
ing them by idols in human form and attributing to them adventures 
the stories of which constituted mythology. 

The Romans, who had at first worshipped much vaguer divinities, 
had assimilated them to the Greek gods by attributing to them the 
same form and history, while retaining their Latin names. Some of 
these still survive in the Romance names of the days of the week 
(Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn). The barbarian peoples 
subject to Rome also assimilated their divinities to these Greek ones 
with Roman names, which became common to the whole Empire. 
The cults organized by the official authorities in Rome had not de- 
stroyed the cult of the local divinities attached to sacred spots ; it sur- 
vived in the country districts till after the end of the Empire. But 
the belief in the power of one divinity did not prevent people from 
believing in the power of another; the cult of one god was in no way 
incompatible with that rendered to another. No religion demanded 
belief in a single god or forbade people to worship a foreign one. 
The cult of a few Oriental divinities was practised in the countries of 
Europe, especially that of Isis, derived from Egypt, Cybele, derived 
from Asia Minor, and Mithras, derived from Persia. This amalgam 
of religions, known as syncretism,” which resembled the amalgam 
of Roman civilization, seemed to be preparing the way for religious 
unity, when it was supplanted by a more powerful religious system 
of a totally different nature. 

The precursors of Christianity 

The new religion originated in the Hellenized lands of Asia in 
contact with Egypt and Chaldea, where for more than thirty cen- 
turies past corporations of priests had been elaborating a doctrine as 
to the nature of the divinity and the destiny of man after death. 
Beliefs from these old religions had been combined with religious 
practices of a different origin, the mysteries^ of which we have little 
knowledge, because they were kept secret. 
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These mysteries, which had come from lands foreign to Greece 
(those of Isis from Egypt, those of Adonis from Syria), consisted in 
secret ceremonies connected with religious beliefs based upon ideas 
and sentiments foreign to the peoples of Europe. The believer was 
only initiated into them after tests symbolic of purification and ex- 
piation, intended to free him from the forces of evil. He received 
instruction, represented as a divine revelation reserved for the ini- 
tiated and promising salvation through the intercession of super- 
natural powers. He next took part in symbolic ceremonies in which 
the death and resurrection of the god were represented, which gave 
him the impression of participating in the very being of the god 
through a symbol of communion. This feeling of having been in 
direct personal communication with the Godhead lends its precise 
significance to the word mystic. The mystery created a fraternal bond 
between worshippers of the same god. 

From the religion of the Persians had come the explanation of 
the world as a constant struggle between two divine powers, a God 
of light and goodness and a God of darkness and evil. This spirit of 
evil was called by the Jews Satan, and in the Hellenistic lands the 
Devil. The Persian idea of the Devil, together with the belief in a 
sojourn underground (hell) for the souls of the dead, combined with 
the mystical idea of salvation through the intercession of a God, 
produced the doctrine of dualism, which was to become one of the 
bases of the new religion. These conceptions corresponded to senti- 
ments which were very strong in the East: the belief in maleficent 
powers, the need to feel oneself protected against them by an infinite 
power, the hope of obtaining pardon for one’s sins by expiation, and, 
after the misery of this life, entering into a perfectly happy life 
without any end. Fear of the Devil as master of hell aided by sub- 
ordinate spirits, known as demons, was henceforth to cause men in 
Europe to live beneath the terrifying menace of maleficent powers 
and an eternity of suffering. 

Practices of another order had penetrated into the Hellenistic 
world through the example of men who, under the Greek name of 
“ philosophers,” had adopted a way of life common to the Hellenized 
Orient and India, called by the Greek name of asceticism (exercises) . 
Asceticism had as its object to deliver the soul from the bondage of 
the body in order to raise it to a state of ecstasy in which it entered 
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into communication with the divine world. It weakened the body by 
fasting, vigils, immobility, and silence, devices employed by the 
fakirs in India. The philosophers claimed that by these means they 
acquired a supernatural power, manifesting itself in miracles, es- 
pecially those of healing, and even in the resurrection of the dead. 
They were known as miracle-workers ” {thaumaturges) ^ and their 
power was expressed by a Greek word translated into Latin as virtus 
(strength). Their acts were narrated in biographies calculated to 
arouse religious emotion. They were works of edification written by 
Orientals indifferent to truth, who considered it laudable to relate 
the greatest possible number of prodigies in order to strengthen the 
reader’s faith. It has been thought possible to recognize in these 
ascetics the precursors of the Christian monks, and in the biographies 
of the thaumaturges the model for the Lives of the Saints and collec- 
tions of miracles. These works have in common the practice of lying, 
known as pious fraud.” 

Origins of the Christian religion 

The new religion which originated in the Hellenized Orient, in 
Asia Minor, had its origin among the Jewish people, who possessed 
a religion based on a doctrine revealed in sacred books, but still re- 
maining a national one. The Jews had made proselytes among the 
other peoples, but imposed Jewish practices upon these foreign prose- 
lytes, among others circumcision. 

Christianity had originated in a dissident Jewish community 
which, renouncing the national Jewish practices, had assumed the 
form of a universal religion broad enough to embrace all peoples. 
St. Paul, who gave it this unlimited field of action, has been called 
the apostle to the Gentiles.” It was in the Hellenized cities of the 
Orient, at Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in Egypt, that it assumed 
its definitive form, by adapting itself to the sentiments current in 
these countries, fear of the Devil, an ardent desire for salvation, the 
hope of resurrection, asceticism, and faith in miracles. 

Survivals of its Jewish origin were: the Easter festival. Sabbath 
rest (transferred to Sunday), and the veneration of the Jewish Holy 
Scriptures, written in Hebrew and called the Old Testament, to dis- 
tinguish them from the books written in Greek known as the New 
Testament. But the Jewish prophets had predicted that the Messiah^ 
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the descendant of David, King of the Jews, would come and reign over 
the other peoples, thus realizing the reign of God pending the not 
far distant end of the world. It proved necessary to drop this pre- 
diction, which was rudely contradicted by events. The Messiah 
ceased to be a king and became the Saviour^ who delivers believers 
from the power of Evil; and the end of the world was postponed to 
an indeterminate future. Of the Jewish customs preserved by the 
Christians the one that was to become most important in practice was 
the frequent meeting of the faithful, who assembled to read the 
sacred books, comment upon them in discourses, and sing psalms — 
an assembly called by the Greek name of synagogue (assembly). 

By the end of the first century the Christian religion had become 
Hellenistic. All its constituent elements had received Greek names, 
which have passed into all the languages of Europe, either in their 
Greek form or in a Latin translation : Christ Himself and his Chris- 
tian worshippers; the sacred books, including the writings of the 
evangelists^ epistles^ apocalypse; its doctrine: dogma^ orthodoxy^ 
heresy, Saviour, Logos (in Latin Verbum, in English the Word) ; its 
beliefs: Devil, angels, demons; its practices: baptism, eucharist, 
catechism, homily, hymn, exorcism, asceticism; its institutions: ec- 
clesiastic (from the Greek word ecclesia, church), synod, diocese, 
parish, canons; the persons in the service of religion: apostle, bishop, 
priest, deacon, acolyte, anchorite, monk, hermit. In the Hellenistic 
cities were founded the most ancient churches and held the first (ecu- 
menical (universal) synods, which fixed the orthodox dogmas; there 
the most celebrated doctors, known as the Fathers of the Church,” 
who definitively formulated Christian beliefs, preached and wrote. It 
is a Greek word, catholic, which marks the universal character of the 
religion. Even in Europe itself there were for a long time no churches 
save in the cities where Orientals lived, and the faithful spoke and 
celebrated their worship in Greek. The popes of Rome in the earliest 
centuries bear none but Greek names, and the oldest accounts of 
martyrs, those of Lyons, are written in Greek. 

In the East almost all Christians had at first been people of humble 
position, or even slaves; the hope of an eternal life of bliss made them 
indifferent to the misery of their present life and inspired them with 
a contempt for worldly possessions. A trace of this remains in the 
Gospels, especially in that of St. Luke, for they expressly condemn 
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riches and threaten the rich with eternal punishment. The parable of 
Dives and Lazarus expresses the hope of a reversal of fortune in 
favour of the poor in the future life. A few passages breathe such 
passion that it has been possible to compare them with Socialist or 
Communist formulas and to denounce the “ revolutionary ferment ” 
of the Gospels. Every time the Gospel was translated into the vulgar 
tongue, from the twelfth century onwards, a similar protest against 
social inequality was to go up. But the authorized heads of the Church 
have always repudiated this subversive interpretation and, following 
the example of St. Paul, have ordered the faithful to obey the au- 
thorities and accept inequalities of rank. 

In the East, however, in spite of differences of social position, 
Christianity accustomed the faithful to a sort of fraternal equality 
among all Christians. It made no attempt to do away with the sub- 
jection of women, or even with slavery, but it may have obliged the 
Christian master to treat his slaves humanely, respect Christian mar- 
riage between slaves, and allow them the possibility of having a 
family. The example of the Apostles tended to rehabilitate manual 
labour, which the Greek philosophers had declared to be degrading 
to a free man. The rules of conduct imposed on relations between the 
sexes accustomed Christians to austerity of morals. 

The Christian religion was in harmony with the sentiments of the 
Hellenized peoples of the East who had created it; it was there that 
it produced its beneficial effects upon moral life. In Europe it ap- 
peared as an alien thing, brought in by foreigners and taught in a for- 
eign language in the foreign colonies of the great cities. Almost all 
the martyrs were foreigners, and up to the beginning of the fourth 
century Christianity remained unknown to almost all the indigenous 
population. It was established at a single stroke by order of the Gov- 
ernment, at the personal will of an Emperor, Constantine, the son of 
an Illyrian general and a Christian mother of low extraction, for rea- 
sons which have remained unknown, for we cannot see that it was in 
any way to his interest to do it. 

The establishment of Christianity in Europe 

Constantine did not attempt to suppress the other religions, but 
moved his capital to an eastern city in a Christian land and summoned 
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for the first time a general assembly of bishops from the whole Em- 
pire at Nicsea in Asia for the purpose of putting an end to a violent 
quarrel among Christians over the dogma concerning the nature of 
Christ. He forced the assembly to formulate a confession of faith, 
the Nicene Creeds which should be binding upon all Christians, thus 
formulating as a rule of absolute law religious opinions which had 
remained controversial. He imposed upon the heads of the Christian 
Church an authoritative discipline which prepared the way for an 
obligatory unity of belief in Europe. 

The Christian religion, having become that of the Emperor, was 
imposed upon the whole Empire in the course of the fourth century, 
first as privileged and afterwards as obligatory, by the example and 
at the order of official persons. The Government favoured the bishops 
by treating them as high State officials; it exempted them from public 
office, gave them great estates, and recognized their power to judge 
the faithful. It went so far as to place its power of compulsion at the 
service of the new religion ; it forbade the celebration of other cults 
and ordered that the sanctuaries of the old religion should be de- 
stroyed. 

The Emperor behaved as supreme head of the Church. He took 
part in disputes on dogma and, himself deciding matters of doctrine, 
deposed refractory bishops, replacing them by their opponents. Dur- 
ing the long dispute over the nature of Christ the Government sup- 
ported now the partisans, now the opponents of the dogma of the 
Trinity, according to the personal preference of the Emperor. Just 
as he had forbidden the practice of all other religions, so the Emperor 
forbade the profession of any other than the dogma declared to be 
orthodox (the right opinion) by the authority of the Church. All other 
doctrine was declared to be heresy (individual opinion) and the 
heretic was to be punished by death. The Church had become an 
official institution of the Empire ; it was not the spontaneous convic- 
tion of Christians which had secured the absolute unity of doctrine 
within the Church, but the material power of the Emperor. 

Organization of the Church in the cities 

During the fourth century in Europe the Christian religion was 
as yet practised only by the inhabitants of the cities, the country popu- 
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lation preserving its ancient cults/ Every Christian community had 
its own heads and celebrated its worship in the town which was the 
centre of a civitas. Christians of all ranks whatsoever, even the slaves, 
were members of it, as sons of God and brethren in Jesus Christ, equals 
in religion and able to aspire on equal terms to eternal salvation, the 
same beliefs and rules being binding upon all. But as a matter of fact 
the Christian community, which, following the example of Roman so- 
ciety, was aristocratic and authoritative, was divided into a governing 
and a subject class. The governing class, known by the Greek name of 
clergy (clerks) was invested with full authority and possessed a power 
as absolute as that of the officials of the Empire. The subjects, known 
by the Greek name of the laity (people) or the Latin name of plebs^ 
owed passive obedience to the clerics. The relations between them 
were expressed by a forcible metaphor which is still in use: the plebs 
were the flock,” and the clerics the pastors.” 

The head of the community, the bishop^ was possessed of all 
powers. He presided over the assembly of the faithful and appointed 
and consecrated the auxiliary clerics composing the clergy (priests, 
deacons, subdeacons) and the subordinates in minor orders ” 
(acolytes, exorcists, doorkeepers). He administered the property of 
the Church, dispensed alms to the indigent, directed the religious in- 
struction of candidates for admission to the Church {catechumens) 
and those to become clergy, and preached before the assembly of the 
faithful. He alone administered all the sacraments, even baptism and 
the Communion. To compel the obedience of the faithful, he had 
power to order them to perform very severe penances and to excom- 
municate them; that is, to exclude from the community those whom 
he judged to be either heretics or guilty of some very great crime. He 
represented the community in its dealings with the Imperial authori- 
ties. He exercised unlimited power, like that of the Empire and free 
from all supervision, over all Christians on the territory of the civitas. 

The bishops of every province met in a synod (in Latin, council)^ 
copied from the provincial assemblies of the Empire, and presided 
over by the bishop of the chief city {metropolis) of the province, who 
decided upon disciplinary measures and acted as judge in conflicts 

^ ^ The name pagan (peasant), given by the Christians to those believing in the 
ancient cults, apparently means “countryman,” but it appears that in the language of 
the fourth century it designated the civil as opposed to the military population and was 
a term of contempt. 
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between the clergy. The councils sought to maintain unity of doctrine 
among all the churches. Following the example set by Nicaea, the 
bishops of the whole Empire met from time to time in a council which 
was called cecumenical (universal) and formulated a single doctrine, 
binding upon all Christians. Within the unity common to the whole 
Empire, all the Latin-speaking churches of the West recognized a 
primacy of the bishop of Rome, called by the Oriental name of Pope. 

The monks 

Apart from the communities of the faithful presided over by the 
bishop, a new type of religious persons, of Oriental origin, appeared 
in Europe before the end of the fourth century. Their mode of life, 
which was new to Europe, rested upon the idea that society is wholly 
bad and human nature inevitably inclined towards evil; the true Chris- 
tian ought therefore to cut himself off entirely from the world and 
combat his natural inclinations by the method described in the Greek 
word ascetic, already practised by the philosophers.” In the East 
they had begun by retiring into the desert to lead a solitary life — 
whence their name of monk (solitary). Next they had gathered to- 
gether to lead a solitary, ascetic life in common, whence their name of 
cenobites (those who live in common), under the command of one of 
their number, known by the Syrian name of abbot. In Latin their 
communities took the name of monastery or convent (meeting) , They 
undertook to renounce everything which then seemed to make life 
pleasant by taking the solemn vow of obedience, chastity, and poverty. 
They wore none but coarse garments, ate only scanty food with no 
meat, and in order to mortify the flesh — ' that is, the body viewed as 
the source of evil — inflicted suffering upon themselves by means of 
fasting, vigils, the hairshirt, and flagellation. 

Towards the end of the fourth century the monks, leaving the 
desert, came into the towns to preach to the multitude and destroy the 
sanctuaries of the ancient cults. At first their attitude shocked the Eu- 
ropean bishops. The Pope censured “ these vagrants calling them- 
selves monks, whose lives one cannot know, nor whether they have 
been baptized.” The monks became popular by the same means as the 
Eastern thaumaturges: they worked miracles, especially those of heal- 
ing. The people attributed to them a supernatural power acquired by 
their ascetic life, which seemed to raise them above the common run 
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of men. The monks were soon regarded in Europe as sacred beings 
and, though they received no official power, exerted a moral authority 
over the faithful equal or even superior to that of the ordinary clergy. 
They formed what is called the regular clergy (subject to a rule). 

Christian unity 

The Christian religion revolutionized the religious habits of Eu- 
rope. Not content with ritual ceremonies and vague and variable be- 
liefs, it demanded above all faith — that is, a feeling of confidence 
and hope of salvation through the action of Christ the Saviour, and 
belief in a system of doctrines formulated in a definite “ confession 
of faith.” It explained the nature of the Deity, His relations with 
humanity, and the destiny of man after death; it promised for the 
other life an eternity of happiness in paradise or an eternity of suffer- 
ing in hell. From this it drew rules of conduct for the present life, 
regarded as merely a preparation for the future life, thus making 
eternal rewards, or punishments the recompense of the faith and con- 
duct of believers. 

The Christian religion had adapted itself to the Empire by or- 
ganizing itself on the same geographical lines, the civitas and the 
province, and adopting its political system — that is, the absolute 
power of the rulers over a mass of people reduced to passive obedience 
— together with its aristocratic basis ; for the bishops, the heads of 
the Christian community, were usually chosen from among the great 
families. It tolerated no other religion and forbade as a crime the 
worshipping of other divinities, which the Christians called false gods, 
thereby meaning not that they did not exist, but that they were sent by 
the Spirit of Evil. In the ceremony of baptism, which had originally 
been a bath of purification, according to the Oriental custom, and had 
afterwards become the sign of admission into the Christian commu- 
nity, the bishop put the question : “ Dost thou renounce Satan, his fol- 
lowing {pompa; i.e., of demons), and his works (the cult of the 
gods) . . . ? ” 

But the new religion, if it preserved the same organization as that 
of society, upset the scale of values in the life of the European peoples. 
All things which, in accordance with the instincts of nature, had consti- 
tuted the value of the present, visible life — honours, power, wealth, 
and pleasures — became a matter for contempt. That which had been 
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despised — humility and obedience, poverty and abstinence — was 
honoured as the surest means of attaining felicity in the future, in- 
visible life. Interest was transferred from the real world, known 
through the senses, to the world which was imagined on the strength 
of the book of Revelation. Thus in the part of Europe subject to the 
Empire — though at first it affected only the inhabitants of the towns 
— a strict unity of religion became established, which in the course of 
succeeding centuries was to permeate the whole population and ex- 
tend to the whole of Europe. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE BARBARIANS IN THE EMPIRE 

AND 

THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 




Origins of the change 

Roman domination had divided the peoples of Europe into two 
worlds : on the one hand, the Imperial world of the south and west, 
civilized and pacific, united in a single civilization derived from 
Greece and the East, under the same absolute government and with 
the same aristocratic social system ; on the other hand, the barbarian 
and warlike world of the north and east, very poorly populated, hav- 
ing no towns, leading a rude and simple life, divided up into small 
independent peoples whose chiefs possessed only a power limited by 
custom. The new religion coming from the East had not yet made its 
way either into the barbarian world or among the people of the coun- 
try districts inside the Empire. This state of affairs was upset between 
the fifth and seventh centuries by two events occurring simultaneously 
but independently of each other; the establishment on the territory of 
the Empire of a new population which had remained outside the Ro- 
man civilization, and the spread of the Christian religion outside the 
towns. 

We possess only scanty and not very trustworthy information 
about the period during which the life of Europe underwent this trans- 
formation. Since the barbarians could not write, all we know about 
them is their deeds as related and interpreted by Greek or Roman 
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foreigners, and we do not know how they would themselves have ex- 
plained their motives or expressed their feelings. All accounts of 
them were written by ecclesiastics and tell us only what the clergy 
understood of the feelings and conduct of the laity. These accounts 
reduce themselves to the Lives of the Saints^ composed for the edifica- 
tion of the faithful, a few scanty chronicles, and the works of four 
historians, covering a period of three centuries: Gregory of Tours, 
Jordanes, Paulus Diaconus, and Bede. 

The barbarian peoples 

The way was prepared for the transformation of Europe by the 
entrance into the Empire of a number of barbarian peoples, followed 
by a general shifting of the peoples in that part of Europe which had 
remained barbarian. These peoples differed from one another in 
origin, language, and mode of life. Some were nomads, but belonged 
to the yellow race coming from the plains of Asia. The peoples who 
replenished the population of Europe all belonged to white and settled 
races and spoke Indo-European languages belonging to two different 
groups : the Germanic languages in the west and the Slav languages 
in the east. The custom has grown up of calling peoples by the name 
of their language, the former peoples being known as Germans and 
the latter as Slavs ; but neither the Germans nor the Slavs constituted 
races in the anthropological sense of the word that is, a species 
of mankind presenting the same physical characters. They were col- 
lections of men of different types having in common their language 
and customs and the idea that they were of common descent; this is 
why they are called by the same name. 

The Germanic peoples 

Among the peoples speaking Germanic languages, and especially 
those in the north, there seems to have been a higher proportion than 
in any other possessing the physical features of the type known as 
Nordic: tall stature, powerful build, large feet and hands, white skin, 
blue eyes, and blond hair, a type unique in the human race and be- 
coming more frequent as one goes farther north. They have been 
classified into two branches according to their dialects and customs. 

Their own traditions have it that the peoples of the north-eastern 
branch came from the Scandinavian peninsulas, where none of them 
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have remained save the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, who are still 
the purest representatives of the Nordic race. Having crossed over to 
the southern shores of the Baltic, they first settled (during the first and 
second centuries) in the region of the Vistula and Oder, and then 
migrated across Europe as far as the Danubian lands. The most fa- 
mous of them in heroic legend are: the Burgundians, Vandals, and 
Goths. On the Danubian plain they found Iranian peoples, known to 
the Romans as Sarmatians (and Alans), coming from Persia, speaking 
an Indo-European language, and distinguished from all other peoples 
of antiquity by their mode of fighting. The other peoples, even the 
Greeks and Romans, used neither stirrups, saddles, nor horseshoes and 
had only light cavalry fighting with the sword. The Parthians, who 
had established themselves in Persia, rode in a cuirass formed of 
metal plates or rings, but fought with the bow, discharging their arrows 
as they rode away from the enemy. The Alans, protected by an ar- 
mour resembling that of the Parthians, fought on horseback with a 
long lance. It is probable that they had stirrups and saddles and shod 
their horses’ hoofs with iron. The Germanic peoples which had mi- 
grated into the south-eastern plains adopted this mode of riding and 
fighting on horseback and carried it with them into western Europe, 
where it was later to revolutionize the art of war, to give birth to 
chivalry and remain the universal practice of armies down to the end 
of the Middle Ages. 

The peoples of the western branch had settled between the Elbe 
and the Rhine in lands inhabited by a Celtic-speaking population, 
traces of which survive in Celtic place-names. The pure Nordic type 
is rare in this part of Germany. Before the end of the second century 
they had undergone a great change, for none of the names of previous 
peoples are to be found in the second century, with the exception of 
the Frisians, isolated on the shores of the North Sea, and the Suevi, 
a powerful people which had come from the banks of the Elbe and 
established itself to the south, where its name survives in that of the 
Swabians. In their place three new names of confederations appear in 
the middle of the third century: in the north the Saxons, between the 
Elbe and the Weser, having as their neighbours on the east some small 
peoples settled in the south of Denmark (Jutes, Angles, Langobardi). 
In the centre the Franks held both banks of the lower Rhine. In the 
south the Alamanni (whose name perhaps indicates a mixture of 
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side the Empire have called it the Migration of the Peoples.” It 
was, in fact, a migration similar to those which for more than a thou- 
sand years past had drawn the peoples of the north towards the At- 
lantic and the Mediterranean. 

But this migration coincided with an invasion ^ of a very different 
character, by peoples of yellow race coming from Asia, who succeeded 
one another on the plains of eastern Europe down to the end of the 
Middle Ages : the Huns in the fourth and fifth centuries, the Avars in 
the sixth and seventh, the Petchenegs in the ninth, the Hungarians in 
the tenth, and the Mongols from the thirteenth century onwards. 
Mounted on swift little horses, fighting with bows and arrows, and 
more cruel than the European barbarians, they massacred the in- 
habitants and tortured their captives. They struck terror into the 
populations and ruined the lands they invaded, without leaving any 
lasting settlement except in Hungary. 

The German peoples which succeeded in settling inside the Em- 
pire were no stronger than those which had failed. None of them 
was very numerous (it has been thought possible to estimate the total 
population of Germania at one million). It was the Government of 
the Empire which had become weaker. It no longer had enough 
money to pay its armies and preferred to take bands of barbarian 
warriors into its service. This cost it less and it could count on the 
probability that a barbarian in command of an army would not try 
to have himself proclaimed Emperor, as was often done by a general 
of Roman origin. 

The Germans became established within the Empire by different 
processes. At first they consisted of bands conquered by the Romans 
and deprived of their leaders, which the Government established as 
coloni, cultivators attached to the soil, on the great depopulated do- 
mains. Later they consisted of bands of warriors who placed them- 
selves at the service of the Empire and were cantoned in garrisons in 
the provinces, where they received payment in supplies and land. 
And lastly, there were whole peoples which, by a contract between 
their king and the Emperor, were established in some part of the 
Empire with the title of ally (fcederati ) . The Government then or- 


^ Historians who have desired to give a precise date to the barbarian invasion have 
chosen the year 376, when the people of the Visigoths, fleeing before the Huns, took 
refuge to the south of the Danube, inside the Empire. 
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dered the great landowners to hand over part of their lands and slaves 
to the barbarian warriors. The people retained their chiefs, and often 
their hereditary king. 

At first the barbarian kings remained officially in the service of 
the Emperor, but as a matter of fact they extended their cantonments 
and ended by behaving like independent sovereigns. Their depend- 
ence upon the Emperor was weakened when Rome was taken and 
sacked by the barbarian Vandals who came by sea from Africa. It 
ceased when in 476 the leader of the bands of barbarians settled in 
Italy omitted to have an emperor proclaimed and sent back the im- 
perial insignia to the Emperor at Constantinople, who henceforward 
remained the sole one. 

A few peoples established themselves in the Empire without any 
ofi&cial compact with the Emperor, either by fighting against the 
Roman armies, like the Vandals in Spain in the fifth century or the 
Langobardi in Italy at the end of the sixth, or by subduing the in- 
habitants by force in a land abandoned by the Government, like the 
Saxons and Angles in Great Britain. 

The invasion took place on no coherent plan, by a series of 
local enterprises due to the initiative of a few barbarian chiefs over 
a period lasting more than two centuries. There were a few peoples 
which migrated several times: the Visigoths first entered Bulgaria, 
then passed on into Italy, and later into Gaul, and ended by establish- 
ing themselves in Spain; the Langobardi, coming from the North 
Sea, crossed Europe as far as the Danube before settling in Italy. 

All the Germanic peoples were warlike, but they made war in 
different ways according to the lands through which they had passed. 
The peoples coming from the Danubian plains, who were entirely 
severed from their land of origin, entered the Empire as horsemen 
armed with lances and formed quite a small aristocracy among the 
Roman population. This was the case with the Vandals, Burgundians, 
Goths, Alamanni, and Langobardi. The peoples coming from the 
shores of the North Sea, who remained near their country of origin, 
the Franks, Saxons, and Angles, fought on foot with the pike and 
battle-axe, protecting themselves with shields carried on the left arm, 
and drawn up in a dense mass many ranks deep, which hurled itself 
against the enemy. The chiefs alone rode on horseback; their war- 
riors had not means enough to procure a horseman s equipment, 
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possessing only weapons that cost little, a wooden shield, and no de- 
fensive armour. 

Invasion of the Slav peoples 

The Slav-speaking peoples migrated later and occupied only a 
very small part of the territory of the Empire in Europe. Like the 
Celts and Germans, they did not constitute a race. The Byzantine 
and Arab writers of the sixth and seventh centuries described them 
as having red (or red-gold) hair. Today several types are to be 
found among them differing greatly in stature and colouring; those 
in the south are almost all dark-haired, and the fair-haired ones in 
the north have ash-blond hair different from that of the Nordic type. 

The Slav languages are Indo-European, but belong, like Persian, 
to the eastern group and seem to have remained closer to the common 
tongue. The differences between the languages of the various Slav 
peoples have become fixed, but are slighter than those between the 
Celtic or Germanic families of languages, being scarcely more marked 
than those between the dialects of one language. The mode of life 
of the Slavs is very little known to us, our information coming from 
the tombs that have been excavated, which are very poor in finds, 
and from a few passages in foreign writers (Byzantine and Arab and, 
much later, German), who speak only of the peoples settled near 
them: the Slavs in the south and the Wends in the west.^ 

They were poorer and the peoples which they formed weaker than 
the other barbarians. They grew chiefly millet, lived partly upon 
milk or cheese, wore the skins of beasts or coarse woollen stuffs, and 
had long hair and beards. They occupied low huts destitute of 
furniture, and with a hole pierced in them to allow smoke to escape, 
and slept upon benches. The fighting men were poorly armed and 
had no defensive armour; their chief mode of warfare was by means 
of surprise. Those who entered the Empire formed only very 
small peoples, without a hereditary chief. The name which was later 
applied to the king or prince {knez) in the Slav languages was bor- 
rowed from a Germanic language; the Byzantines described their 
mode of government as democracy.” 

Their land of origin, which is still a subject of controversy, seems 

^ The various features of the life of the Slavs are known only for a few peoples, 
chiefly those of the south and west. We do not know how far these were common to 
the rest. 
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to have been the region to the north of the Carpathians, between the 
upper Vistula and the Dnieper, whence they dispersed in three direc- 
tions. In fact, they have, indeed, been divided into three groups, one 
in the south, one in the west, and one in the north. 

The southern Slavs first known to us, who are mentioned at the 
siege of Constantinople in 627, had been established as early as the 
seventh century in Illyria, a region then almost depopulated. They 
next spread through almost the whole of the Balkan peninsula and 
penetrated to the Peloponnese at its far end. Nothing was left of the 
previous population save the little Albanian people, which has pre- 
served its language {shkipetar)^ a remnant of the Romanized colo- 
nists in Dacia (Transylvania), speaking a Latin from which Ruma- 
nian ^ is derived, and some groups still speaking Greek on the coasts 
and in the Greek islands. But the Slavs do not appear as compactly 
organized peoples till much later. 

The western Slavs occupied the lands abandoned by the Ger- 
mans, the whole of Bohemia, and the region extending from the Vis- 
tula to the Elbe, and even the Saale. They formed groups referred 
to by the chroniclers under vague Latin names (populus^ gens^ natio ) ; 
all their leaders in war are called princes.^ The northern Slavs do 
not appear till later. 

Effects of the invasion 

The barbarian invasion caused a displacement among the peoples 
of Europe and a change in the mode of life of the population. In the 
almost unpeopled regions of the north, to the east of the Elbe and 
Saale, it substituted for the Germanic peoples far weaker Slav ones, 
living a still more barbarous life. In the lands between the Rhine and 
the Meuse, between the Danube and the Alps, and in the south of 
England it subdued or destroyed the Romanized population, replac- 
ing it by Germans who retained their own language and customs. 

1 The Rumanian population established in the plain to the north of the Danube 
went there at the end of the Middle Ages from the mountains of Transylvania; but the 
Albanian words which have survived in the Rumanian language seem to indicate that it 
had begun to fall back to the south of the Danube, whence it seems to have been driven 
back later into Transylvania by the invasion of the Slavs. 

2 The name Slavs is found in various countries: in the Alps — the Slovenes — and 
on the shores of the Adriatic — the Slavonians, whose name has come to have the mean- 
ing of “slave” in the European languages, having replaced the Latin servus at the time 
when the slave-markets were stocked chiefly with Slav captives. 
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Even the populations civilized by the Romans in Great Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain ceased to receive further orders from the Imperial Govern- 
ment and, living as they did in contact with the barbarians, adopted 
habits of disorder and war which caused them to revert to an almost 
barbarous condition. Thus the invasion had as its result the enlarge- 
ment of the area of land occupied by barbarian and warlike peoples 
and a shrinkage of the domain of civilized life. It had put an end to 
the Roman peace ” and brought Europe back to a state of perma- 
nent war. 

To contemporaries the immediate consequences appeared dis- 
astrous. The barbarians had ravaged and depopulated the country 
districts and sacked and destroyed the towns (remains of burnt towns 
have been discovered in England). The towns were left in ruins or 
shrank to very small dimensions, and craftsmen almost disappeared. 

The conditions of civilized life on the antique model gradually 
disappeared even in the Latin-speaking lands. As early as the end 
of the fifth century there were no longer any theatres, gymnasia, or 
schools left. The towns, which were the centres of civilization, were 
now no more than large villages enclosed within a narrow space of 
from five to seven and a half acres, and no new ones were founded 
for four centuries. The roads survived, but were badly kept up; a 
little trade still went on with the East by sea, but the traders were 
Syrians or Jews. The barbarians did not know how to read, and even 
ecclesiastics wrote little and in an increasingly barbarous Latin. 
Spoken Latin became so much changed in use that the people no 
longer understood the written language. The population of the an- 
cient Empire was reverting to barbarian conditions of life. 

It was only at the extremities of Europe, which had been spared 
by invasion, that a few traditions of civilized life were preserved 
under a Christian form. This happened in southern Italy and on 
the shores of the Adriatic, which had remained under the dominion 
of the Emperor and kept up a connection with Constantinople by 
sea, and in Ireland, called the isle of saints,” where the monks, 
living in their monasteries, kept alive the arts of writing and orna- 
menting manuscripts in the Eastern style. 

We have no records enabling us to estimate how far the race Be- 
came modified in the lands invaded. The numbers of the barbarians 
are unknown to us, the figures given by Roman writers being absurdly 
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exaggerated. The majority of these peoples migrated too often and 
too far to have been able to move about in great masses. But in a 
land emptied of its inhabitants a few thousand immigrants might 
have sufficed in the course of a few centuries to give birth to a large 
population, as is proved by the example of the Canadians in America 
and the Boers in Africa. In the attempt to recognize what contribu- 
tion each barbarian people made to the land in which it settled we 
are thrown back upon observing the present type of the inhabitants, 
their language and place-names, and the shape of their houses. It 
appears it differed profoundly between one region and another. 

Throughout the whole south — Spain, Italy, and southern Gaul 
— as far as the central mountain mass, no traces remain of the Van- 
dals, Visigoths, or Ostrogoths. Scarcely any of the Burgundians are 
to be found and very few of the Langobardi, though their name is 
still attached to a country. All these peoples were horsemen, settled 
in lands in which a Romanized population survived, and the lan- 
guage and law remained Roman. 

In the northern regions — Great Britain, northern France, Bel- 
gium, and southern Germany — a remarkable proportion of indi- 
viduals of Nordic type is to be found today and a fair number of 
Germanic place-names, customs derived from Germanic private law, 
and even a Germanic language — Saxon in England, Flemish in Bel- 
gium, German in Bavaria, Swabia, and Switzerland. On the left 
bank of the Rhine the Latin-speaking lands have shrunk by more than 
50,955 square miles. Even in the Romance-speaking lands a great 
many Germanic words have entered the language (in French more 
than five hundred) . These were the parts of the Empire depopulated 
by invasion, where even the towns were destroyed. They were re- 
settled by barbarian families, drawn mainly from two peoples, the 
Franks and the Saxons, among whom the warriors fought on foot and 
formed a mass of free men who were half-peasants. They were not 
far from their land of origin, from which they continued to receive 
immigrants. The Alamanni and Bavarians settled in a land which 
had reverted to an uninhabited state, and there gave rise to a popula- 
tion which, though not Germanic in type, spoke a Germanic language 
in Bavaria, Swabia, and Switzerland, except in the mountains of the 
Grisons, where the Romance tongue known as Roumansch has 
survived. 
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The invasion of Great Britain 

The Romans had never subdued either the far north of Great 
Britain or Ireland. After the withdrawal of their armies the Celtic- 
speaking peoples, which had remained barbarous and warlike, in- 
vaded the adjacent regions. The Scots, coming from Ireland, occupied 
part of Scotland, which still bears their name. The Britons, who had 
become Christians while retaining their Celtic language, remained 
long independent and were divided up among a number of petty 
indigenous kings who waged war on one another. The Germanic 
barbarians, Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, who had been coming from 
over the sea since the middle of the fifth century, established them- 
selves on the coasts in small bands, the Jutes in the south-east, the 
Saxons in the south, and the Angles in the east, and very slowly sub- 
dued the interior of the island. Gradually they spread towards the 
centre and west, into parts by that time depopulated, for the place- 
names there are derived from a Germanic tongue. They set up small 
centres of domination known by geographical names: the three Saxon 
territories of the East Saxons (Essex), South Saxons (Sussex), and 
West Saxons (Wessex), and the two Anglian lands of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. The Britons, attacked on two sides by the Germans and 
Scots, gradually withdrew into the interior, where most of them ended 
by abandoning their own language. Bands of Britons, fleeing before 
the invasion, crossed the Channel and settled at the far end of Gaul 
in a depopulated region, where the people grew up which still retains 
its Celtic language and the name of Bretons. 

The political system 

In the lands occupied by a barbarian people the barbarian king 
became a chief governing a territory. Thus the Empire was parcelled 
out among a number of small chiefs. But it cannot be said that the 
Roman Empire split up into kingdoms as did Alexander’s Empire. 
The term kingdom employed by historians is inapplicable here, for 
it assumes a permanent territory handed down according to a fixed 
rule of succession. As a matter of fact, the title of king always re- 
mained a personal one and the territory subject to the various kings 
always varied, being sometimes divided among several sons, some- 
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times combined under a single one, sometimes increased by conquest, 
sometimes decreased by revolts. Up to the eleventh century the kings 
in Europe were to bear the name not of their territory but only of 
their people (King of the Franks, not King of France) . It was simply 
a matter of the predominant power. Most of these rulerships were 
destroyed by war: that of the Burgundian kings in Gaul by the Franks ; 
that of the Ostrogoth kings before the middle of the sixth century in 
Italy by the Imperial armies; that of the Visigoth kings in Spain at 
the beginning of the eighth century by the Moslems. None survived 
except those of the Langobardi in northern Italy, and the Angle and 
Saxon kings in Great Britain. 

The most powerful was that of the Frankish kings in Gaul. It 
was the personal work of Clovis, the king of a small band which had 
subdued almost all Gaul with the aid of the bishops, who were the 
heads of the Roman population. His sons completed the conquest of 
the territory of the king of the Burgundians and subdued the peoples 
of southern Germany, the Alamanni and Bavarians. They destroyed 
the rule of the king of the Thuringi and occupied the region of the 
Main, which took the name of Franconia. This was the most extensive 
and permanent of tliese rulerships. In Great Britain, where the 
Britons were not subdued till the seventh century, the two most power- 
ful kings were those occupying the two extremities : the Saxon king 
of Wessex, who had enlarged his territories by reducing the indige- 
nous Celtic population to the position of an inferior class, and the 
Anglian king, who had united the whole region known as Northum- 
bria ; no more British kings survived in the interior. The Celtic lan- 
guage was gradually ousted by a Germanic one and survived only in 
Scotland and Wales. 

The impersonal government by special officials established in the 
Empire could no longer be understood by the barbarians and was 
replaced by a far more primitive system, which varied according to 
the size of the barbarian element in the population. Where a not very 
numerous barbarian people had settled in the midst of a Roman pop- 
ulation — for example, the Ostrogoths in Italy and the Visigoths in 
Spain and the south of Gaul — the king retained to some extent the 
procedure of the Imperial system. But impersonal power cannot be 
maintained in dealing with barbarian warriors, accustomed only to 
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relations based upon personal sentiment; and the government de- 
pended mainly upon the person of the king, who was invested with a 
vaguely defined power over all his subjects, whether barbarian or 
Roman. The king, the hereditary leader in war, had all the fighting 
men under his command, and it was he who issued orders for them 
to appear under arms at the appointed meeting-place and start out to 
war, under pain of a very heavy fine. This order, known as Heerbann, 
was sent out to all free men in a position to provide themselves with 
arms. He also maintained an escort of warriors, attached to his per- 
son and permanently in his service. In the ancient lands of the Em- 
pire he had assumed possession of the domains of the Imperial treas- 
ury and collected their revenues, and he sometimes attempted to levy 
the old taxes. He possessed a hoard of gold and silver and had re- 
sources at his disposal in money and kind for paying his escort. 

To secure the obedience of his subjects in his territories he dis- 
patched to every chief town of a civitas a warrior bearing a Roman 
title — in Gaul and Spain count and in Lombardy duke — charged 
with the royal powers of summoning the fighting men and leading 
them in war, maintaining order, levying tribute and fines, administer- 
ing the royal domains, and presiding over the court of justice which 
dealt with lawsuits and crimes. In Brittany and Germany, where 
there were no towns, the king’s lieutenant, charged with the govern- 
ment of a district, bore a Germanic name, in Germany that of Cm/, 
translated into Latin as comes^ and in England that of sheriff. 

The king’s effective power depended upon his personal energy. 
With an energetic king like Clovis, King of the Franks, or Theodoric, 
King of the Ostrogoths, it might be absolute ; but under a weak king 
or a child monarch, like the later Merovingians, it was weak or in- 
effectual. When the royal line became extinct and the title of king 
was disputed by competitors or seized by a usurper, it grew more 
feeble. 

Transformation in law and procedure 

In those lands in which Romance-speaking inhabitants still re- 
mained, the two populations, Roman and barbarian, lived side by 
side for three centuries without mingling. Each preserved its cos- 
tume and mode of life and its laws regulating family matters and 
inheritance. Lawsuits were tried according to either legal system: 
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the Roman law or the customs of the barbarian people (Frank, Goth, 
Burgundian, Langobard, Alamannian, Bavarian). The king fur- 
ther issued ordinances, known under the Empire as edicts, which were 
equally binding upon all his subjects, barbarian or Roman. Thus a 
common body of rules grew up, preparing the way for the creation 
of a common law of the land. But the customs of the barbarians, 
which were very different from the Roman law, reacted upon the 
conception of property and even upon judicial procedure. 

Roman law recognized the absolute power of the person owning 
land to sell it or dispose of it by gift or bequest. It authorized parents 
to give their daughter a dowry on marriage, which the husband had no 
right to alienate. The customs of the barbarian peoples regarded the 
land as the indivisible property of the family ( in the broad sense of 
the word) and did not allow the individual to bequeath or sell it, or 
at any rate reserved to his relatives the right to buy it back again. 
They united the property of husband and wife in a joint estate of 
which the husband alone had the disposal. The woman received no 
dowry, but the husband might settle a jointure upon her. 

In the lands under Roman law, the possessor of an estate had the 
right to cultivate it as he chose. The agrarian system of the Germanic 
peoples made it binding upon all owners of land in the same village 
to cultivate it in a certain way. 

As regards crime, Roman law gave the government officials power 
to prosecute any subject suspected of a crime and pronounce sen- 
tence upon him, even of death. The barbarians had preserved the 
ancient system of the European peoples, which punished only actions 
regarded as harmful to the people, such as desertion; the king also 
punished acts which he had forbidden by edict. But crimes against 
individuals remained the family’s concern, and it was the duty of 
the victim’s relatives to avenge him by making war upon the guilty 
man and his family. In order to prevent these wars between families, 
which disturbed the peace of the land, the authorities forced the 
guilty man or his family to “ compound ” with the victim or his 
family by paying compensation proportionate to the gravity of the 
damage and the value attributed to the victim, or even, perhaps, pro- 
portionate to the greater or smaller risk of vengeance. What was 
known in Latin as “ the price of a man,” and in the Germanic lan- 
guages as the “ wergild,” was fixed by custom according to his rank 
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in society. It assessed the value of every part of the body: the hand, 
foot, or eye. These tariffs of damages make up a large part of the 
customaries, books containing the customary laws of the 
barbarians,” 

When one free man accused another of a crime, the accused man 
might clear himself by bringing before the court of justice a number, 
fixed by custom, of good men and true who swore that he was not 
guilty; they were known as conjurators or '' compurgator 
Among the Franks the tribunal gave orders for a combat between the 
two adversaries with the same arms, and the loser was found guilty. 
This is the origin of the duel, unknown to the antique world, which 
afterwards became a general custom in Europe. 

Men of inferior position, and, as a rule, women accused of a 
crime, were subjected to a test in order to prove their innocence, such 
as carrying a bar of red-hot iron or plunging their hand into boiling 
water. This procedure, called in Latin ordalia (English, ordeal)^ 
from the Germanic word Urteil, was regarded as a judgment of 
God ” and accepted by the Church, which confirmed it by a solemn 
ceremony. 

The different value attached to individuals by the custom of the 
tvergild shows that society was divided into classes which were re- 
garded as unequal. At the bottom were the slaves (servi) , above them 
the freed men (known as litce among the Saxons), then the free men 
who formed the fighting force (known to the Saxons in England as 
ceorl and to the Langobards as arimani). 

The upper class of the various peoples differed in character. The 
Franks had no ancient nobility and it also disappeared among the 
other peoples established in the Empire. Nobles survived among 
the Saxons in Germany and England, where they were called eorl. But 
among the Franks, Langobardi, and Visigoths a new upper class grew 
up formed of the king’s intimates (known as convives regis)^ his 
lieutenants, and the bishops and great landowners, which became 
fused with the ancient Roman nobility. As early as the end of the 
sixth century the Roman nobles were wearing the Germanic cos- 
tume and giving their children Germanic names. Writers referred 
vaguely to these privileged persons by a Latin name meaning the 
great ones.” 

The numbers of those belonging to the different classes are un- 
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known to us. In the countries of the Empire, in which the land was 
split up into very large domains, the great mass of the population was 
probably composed of slaves or coloni^ subject to a not very numerous 
class of great landowners and warriors; but we do not know how many 
free men owning small parcels of land survived. It seems certain 
that free men of moderate position, who were both fighting men and 
landowners, were far more numerous in the Germanic-speaking lands 
— in England, Germany, and the region between the Rhine and the 
Meuse, inhabited by the Franks of Austrasia. 

Change undergone by Christianity in the Roman lands 

While invasion by new peoples was renewing the population of 
Europe and revolutionizing its political system, moral life was un- 
dergoing a simultaneous transformation as the result of the new 
religion which was penetrating into the depths of the country dis- 
tricts and spreading beyond the borders of the Empire. 

In entering Europe from the East the Christian religion had 
changed its character. The sentiments inspiring the earliest Hellen- 
ized Christians were on a higher plane than those of the subjects of 
the Late Empire. Love of God was eclipsed by the fear of hell; 
brotherly love {caritas) was becoming transformed into an official 
charity confined to giving alms {eleemosyne^ the Greek word for 
pity ”), granted only to the utterly destitute, often in the form of 
money gifts. The theological controversies over the nature of Christ 
and the Virgin which had had an impassioned interest for the Greek 
Christians of the East had little for the Christians of Europe. Only 
one heresy sprang up among them, that of Pelagius, a British priest 
living in Rome in the fifth century, and this was over the doctrine of 
free will and sin — that is, it was concerned with a practical matter, 
the means of obtaining salvation. What the Roman peoples appre- 
ciated were the ceremonies of worship, the ritual practices of piety, 
and, above all, rules of conduct, as precise and uniform as the rules 
of Roman law, presented in the form of commands or prohibitions: 
the duty of attending worship and receiving the sacraments, of fasting, 
abstinence, and alms; the prohibition of working on Sunday, of mar- 
riage between relatives, of relations between the sexes outside wed- 
lock, of performing any act connected with the ancient religions, or 
of practising divination or magic. Practical penalties attached to 
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these rules ; for any breach of them was a sin, exposing the sinner to 
eternal punishment, and could only be effaced by penance, an act of 
repentance accompanied by a penalty, which was often very harsh. 
Grave sins were punished by excommunication, which made the sin- 
ner a religious outlaw. The power of pronouncing these penalties 
at the tribunal of penitence ” gave the clergy the authority of a 
judge. 

To make religion practicable for ignorant peoples, the clergy in 
Europe had simplified the doctrine and forms of worship and re- 
duced instruction to a few articles grouped in a short confession of 
faith.” It had shortened the liturgy and made church music easier by 
creating plain chant.” To induce the people to abandon the ancient 
indigenous religions the clergy had no need to destroy the old beliefs. 
It was enough for them to condemn the ancient worship as being paid 
to demons, the enemies of the true God. The clergy destroyed idols 
and even their sanctuaries, but it did not trouble to ban the holy places, 
to which the people in the country districts were attached and where 
miracles and cures took place. It was sufficient either to celebrate 
Christian worship there or to consecrate the spot to a saint, who con- 
tinued to work miracles. 

In order to secure a uniform application of the rules of religion, 
the clergy endeavoured to establish a single authority. Doctrine 
which was to be binding upon all the faithful must be decided by 
councils. But in the fourth century Christians had disagreed over 
the dogma of the Trinity, and the first barbarian peoples to embrace 
Christianity — the Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, and Langobardi 
— having been converted at a time when the Emperor was an Arian, 
adopted his religion and remained Arians. They had priests of their 
own nation who read them the Gospel and possibly celebrated wor- 
ship in their language. The inhabitants of the Empire who had re- 
mained faithful to the orthodox doctrine established by the Council 
of Nicaea detested them as heretics. Religion was the cause of an 
irreconcilable aversion between the barbarian kings and their Roman 
subjects. The barbarian peoples which arrived later — the Franks 
and Saxons — or had remained in Germany — the Alamanni, Bavar- 
ians, and Frisians — had continued to worship the Germanic divini- 
ties. Traces of this are still to be found in the English and German 
names for the days of the week (for instance, Friday, Freitag), which 
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had replaced the names of the Roman divinities. Out of opposition 
to the Arian kings the Roman bishops in Gaul came to an understand- 
ing with a pagan king of the Franks, Clovis, who was baptized. His 
Franks, who had settled among the Roman Christians, adopted their 
religion. But the ancient religion long remained that of the northern 
Franks and of all the peoples which had remained in Germany. 

Religious unity, broken by the conflict between orthodox and 
Arian, was finally re-established in the lands of the ancient Empire 
when the Arian kings of the Visigoths in Spain and the Langobardi 
in Italy were converted and became orthodox, like their Roman sub- 
jects. In all lands subject to barbarian kings the bishops, as leaders 
of their Christian subjects, were treated by the king as great persons 
on an equality with counts. The clergy, feeling the need of a com- 
mon authority, recognized the pope of Rome as superior to the other 
bishops; his decisions, known as decrees^ began to be accepted as 
binding by all the churches of Europe. 

Though the pope was still the subject of the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, he began to behave like an independent sovereign. At the 
end of the sixth century Pope Gregory I (known as the Great ”), a 
member of a great Roman family and the owner of great domains, 
used his resources to repair the walls of Rome and feed its inhabitants. 
He became their real leader. The conquest of the Christian lands of 
the East by the Moslems in the seventh century, by doing away with 
the sees of the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
enhanced the dignity of the pope, who was recognized as the superior 
of all the bishops of the west. 

Foundation of churches in the country districts 

Up to the fifth century the Christian religion had been practised 
only in the towns. Christians were to be found in large numbers in 
lands having a number of towns, such as Italy and the south of Gaul, 
but were far fewer in the lands where towns were scarce, such as 
Spain, the rest of Gaul, and Great Britain. In lands with no towns 
there were none. From the fifth to the ninth centuries, by a very slow 
process carried on by the bishops and the monks at the same time, us- 
ing a variety of methods, religion spread from the towns and per- 
meated simultaneously the country population of the Empire and the 
barbarian peoples which had remained pagan. 
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The bishop established in each town was attached to it by a mystic 
bond and could not be transferred to any other. He was surrounded 
by a body of auxiliary clergy attached to the town. He began to send 
out priests into the territory of his civitas charged with celebrating 
worship, first in the country towns in which there were still some free 
men, and then on the great domains where the great landowner had 
founded an oratory (place of prayer) for his family, servants, and 
peasants. In delegating the priest for these functions the bishop at 
first reserved to himself the power of administering all the sacraments, 
even the Communion and baptism. The faithful of the whole terri- 
tory were still bound to come to the town to celebrate the religious 
festivals and receive the sacraments. Later the priest received power 
to administer the sacraments, except those of confirmation and ordina- 
tion of the clergy, which have continued to be reserved to the bishop 
up to the present day. 

When the whole territory of the civitas was provided with priests, 
it was divided up, each priest having a part assigned to him, which, 
as early as the seventh century, took the Greek name of parish^ the 
area over which the bishop’s jurisdiction extended being called the 
diocese. Every parish had its church, to which was attached a do- 
main, the produce of which served to support the priest and provide 
for the upkeep of worship. The church was consecrated to a saint, its 
patron saint, venerated by the faithful as a protector who was actually 
present. He healed the sick and averted calamities — epidemics, 
floods, and drought. The cult of the saint united the inhabitants of 
the parish in a mystical community, which was defended by an in- 
visible head possessing supernatural power. 

Religion had also been disseminated outside the towns by monks, 
who had settled in the country in order to flee from the world. Mo- 
nastic life, which in the East had consisted mainly in ascetic practices 
and inactive contemplation, had undergone a transformation in order 
to adapt it to European sentiment. An Italian, St. Benedict, who was 
an abbot towards the end of the sixth century, had given his monks 
a rule, prescribing the exact use to which the hours of the day were 
to be put. It divided the time between religious exercises, prayers, 
sacred song, pious reading, and manual labour. The monks tilled 
the soil or practised a craft; they made the objects used in worship 
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and even copied manuscripts. The rule of St. Benedict was soon 
adopted by almost all monasteries in Europe, which adopted the 
name of Benedictine. Convents for women, directed by an abbess, 
were founded on the same model. These houses became a refuge for 
the faithful who found the society of their day too little in conformity 
with the Christian ideal. They were also centres in which a little of 
the civilization of antiquity was preserved. Every monastery, in ad- 
dition to the monks’ dwellings, had its farm buildings, barns, out- 
buildings, and workshops. 

The reclamation of uncultivated lands through the agency of the 
monks seems to have been exaggerated by romantic historians. Al- 
most all convents were founded on some great domain presented by 
a great landowner and settled with peasants who cultivated it. The 
position of the monks was mainly that of landlords. They did, how- 
ever, live among the country people, and every convent had a church 
attended by the laity for purposes of worship, which became a centre 
of Christian propaganda among the surrounding population. The 
monastic churches served to complete the network of parishes which 
was gradually growing up over all the Christian lands. 

Spread of Christianity 

While the Christian religion was penetrating more deeply among 
the population of the lands officially subject to the authority of the 
Church, it was also spreading among the barbarian peoples outside 
the ancient Empire. Following the example of the Apostles, priests, 
or more often monks, went forth into the Germanic-speaking pagan 
lands and preached the religion of Christ. Some of them would ad- 
dress the crowds that had gathered for some celebration, sometimes 
even finding martyrdom there and coming to be numbered among 
the saints. But the most lasting successes were those obtained by a 
missionary who had enlisted the aid of a barbarian king, often 
through the intervention of his already Christian wife. He used ar- 
guments impressive to simple souls — the hope of being admitted to 
paradise or the fear of the torments of hell — and in order to dem- 
onstrate the powerlessness of the indigenous god he would destroy 
the idols. Once converted, the king would impose his religion upon 
his subjects by the same method as that followed by the emperor 
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within the Empire. He would order them to be baptized and forbid 
them to continue the practice of their former cult, on pain of very 
harsh punishments and even of death. The resistance of his subjects 
was active and lasted a long time among the peoples that had re- 
mained behind in Germania, Those of the north, the Saxons, were 
converted only by war and at the end of the eighth century. 

The missionaries started out from two centres very widely sepa- 
rated from each other and in mutual conflict, and went in two different 
directions. From Ireland, where monastic life was very strict, ascet- 
ics went forth who, to mortify the flesh, left their native land and 
settled in the wildest and most desolate regions. Their virtue attracted 
disciples, who came and lived with them, and they sometimes con- 
verted the people of the land, as did St. Columban in France and a 
few saints in Germany (St, Gall, Kilian, and Fridolin) ; but they 
left no organized church behind them. 

The only centre which had a lasting influence was Rome, whence 
the popes sent out missionaries who, in the seventh century, converted 
the barbarian peoples of Great Britain. They began their operations 
separately, starting at the two opposite extremities. In the south- 
east they started in the domains of the little Saxon King of Kent, 
whose wife was a Christian, and in the north in the domains of the 
King of Northumbria. It is in the domains of these two kings that 
the two most ancient bishoprics were founded, Canterbury in the 
extreme south and York in the extreme north, which became the two 
metropolitan sees between which the whole of England was divided up. 

The Christian religion was gradually adopted by all the kings of 
the Angles and Saxons. The churches were organized according to the 
Roman rite, with the Roman liturgy in Latin. They recognized 
the pope not only as the supreme authority in matters of doctrine, 
but as the supreme judge to whom all the faithful might appeal in 
order to obtain the annulment of their bishops’ decisions. 

The Irish, who had become Christians without ever having been 
subjects of the Roman Empire, had retained a few usages of the East- 
ern Church differing from the Roman customs. Chief among these 
were the style of the tonsure and the mode of calculating Easter. 
They clung to these differences of form, which marked their inde- 
pendence of Rome. Their missionaries, who were sent out to the 
barbarian kings of the Angles and Saxons, met those of the pope and 
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quarrelled with them. The barharian kings decided in favour of the 
Romans. 

The unity of religious authority first established in the Empire 
by the emperor, in virtue of his political authority, began to spread to 
the barbarian peoples, bringing with it the remnants of unity, in lan- 
guage, law, and civilization, preserved by the Roman clergy. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


RESTORATION OF UNITY BY THE 
EMPIRE AND THE CHURCH 


Disorganization of authority 

The heads of the Church, being attached to the tradition of a 
single authority established by the Empire, sought to uphold this by 
obtaining submission to the authority of the Church with the assistance 
of the kings, who were the leaders in war. Up to the beginning of the 
eighth century, however, the general state of disorder in Europe did 
not permit the establishment of any lasting authority. 

During the seventh century the rule of the Frankish kings had be- 
come disorganized. The Frankish military leaders no longer obeyed 
their king. The peoples of Germany, Alamanni, Bavarians, and Thu- 
ringi, had military leaders (called by the chroniclers dukes) who no 
longer obeyed the king of the Franks. In Gaul the Bretons, who had 
migrated to the land still bearing their name, lived quite independ- 
ently and the whole territory between the Pyrenees and the Loire 
(known as Aquitaine) was under the dominance of a war leader who 
assumed the title of duke (and in the eighth century that of king). 
The Moslems, who at the beginning of the eighth century subdued 
the whole of Spain, occupied the region between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhone. 

The lands which still did obedience to the Frankish kings had 
been partitioned into three regions, each of which passed to the same 
heir in its entirety when the sons of a king divided up his domains: 
Neustria, the land of the west, extending as far as the Loire ; Austrasia, 
extending as far as the Rhine; and Burgundy in the east. The Frank- 
ish king had ceased to govern in person, and in each of these three 
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countries the real power was wielded by the chief of the king’s serv- 
ants, known in Latin as major domus (which historians later trans- 
lated by mayor of the palace ”), But the warriors possessing great 
domains did not obey him properly. The disorder had spread even 
to the clergy. The bishops chosen by the king from among the great 
landowning families lived in the same style as their warlike relatives, 
wearing lay costume, waging war, and hunting. The priests no longer 
observed the discipline of the Church, but lived like laymen. 

In Spain the Visigothic kings who had been converted to ortho- 
doxy governed with the co-operation of the bishops, who met at Toledo, 
now the royal residence, in the assembly of the great ones of the 
realm, known as the “ council.” Inside his own diocese every bishop 
was the superior of the count, who was the king’s delegate; he gave 
judgment in political and religious cases as well as in civil and crimi- 
nal suits. But the Church in Spain, already virtually independent 
of the pope, was entirely cut off from Europe at the beginning of the 
eighth century by the Arab conquest. For five centuries Christians 
passed under the absolute dominion of Moslem sovereigns, and their 
churches remained isolated from the Christian churches. 

Italy was parcelled up among several rulers. The Langobardi, 
who had occupied the northern region, had massacred most of the 
great landowners and taken their places. They stood apart from the 
old Roman population longer than the other barbarians. During 
the eighth century they began to become fused into a single people, 
which still bears the name of Lombards. 

The coasts of the Adriatic and southern Italy still recognized as 
their sovereign the emperor of Constantinople, represented by a very 
high dignitary, the exarch^ residing at Ravenna, and their ports con- 
tinued to trade with Constantinople. After the conquest of Sicily by 
the Moslems, Greek refugees settled in southern Italy, where Greek 
became the language in current use. But when a new dynasty of em- 
perors forbade the faithful to adore the images of the Virgin and 
saints, the Pope broke off relations with the Emperor and became the 
head of an independent State, 

Restoration of Frankish authority 

Royal authority and unity of command were restored in the eighth 
century by a succession of military leaders descended from a family 
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of great landowners in the neighbourhood of Metz, in Austrasia, 
where the Franks had preserved their language and customs most 
fully. These leaders, known to writers of that time as “ dukes of the 
Franks,” had become hereditary majordomos (mayors of the palace) 
in Austrasia, and had kept in close touch with the clergy. 

The man who restored a united authority was Charles (long after- 
wards called Martel ) , majordomo of Austrasia. He brought back into 
submission first the Franks of Neustria and then the peoples of Ger- 
mania. He made war on the Moslems from Spain and expelled them 
from the south of Gaul. His son Pepin completed the reunion of all 
Gaul under a single rule. He conquered the chiefs who had assumed 
the title of king in Aquitaine and destroyed their families. 

Conversion of the peoples of Germania 

The conversion of the barbarian peoples, begun in England in the 
seventh century by missionaries sent by the Pope, was carried on in 
Germany in the eighth century by monks of barbarian nations (Angles 
and Saxons) already habituated to the Papal obedience. The most 
celebrated of these, Wynfrith, who took the Latin name of Boniface, 
first went to Rome to take an oath of obedience to the Pope and hound 
himself to administer the sacraments in the same form as the Roman 
Church. He next betook himself to Germania with the recommenda- 
tion and under the protection of Charles, the ruler of the Franks. He 
found there peoples partially converted by monks from Ireland and 
came violently into conflict with the Irish, who were independent of 
Rome. Aided by the Duke of the Bavarians, he induced the Bavari- 
ans, Alamanni, and Thuringi, subjects of the King of the Franks, to 
accept religion in the Roman form. He then divided up the territory 
among bishops, who made submission to the Pope. The rule of the 
Church required that the bishop should be the head of the Christian 
community in a town. But since there were no towns in Germania, 
Boniface first established bishops in the ancient Roman towns on the 
frontier, which had been in ruins since the invasion — Utrecht, Co- 
logne, Trier (Treves), Mainz, Speyer (Spires), Worms — or else 
beside ancient Roman fortresses — at Basel, Constance, Ratisbon, 
Passau, Salzburg — and afterwards in the interior, near the recently 
founded abbeys. All the bishops were consecrated by the Pope and 
submitted to the rules of the Church of Rome. Thus religious unity 
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was extended to most of the peoples of Germany, with centres of au- 
thority established near the frontiers of the Empire. 

Alliance between the Frankish kings and the Pope 

The two populations established within what had formerly been 
the Empire — the Romans still in submission to their bishops and the 
barbarians under the command of their warrior kings — were com- 
bined in a new unity by an alliance between the two principal au- 
thorities in the west, the Pope and the King of the Franks.^ 

The King of the Lombards, as master of northern Italy, had seized 
some domains belonging to the Holy See. The popes had no armed 
forces at their disposal to stop him. One of them, a Greek from south- 
ern Italy, approached Pepin, a young prince of the Merovingian 
family who ruled over the Franks as majordomo, and asked for his 
assistance. Pepin desired to assume the title of King and sent to con- 
sult the Pope, who approved of his project. He then had himself 
proclaimed King and consecrated by some bishops. A new Pope next 
came to Gaul and, following the precedent of the Jewish kings, 
anointed Pepin, his sons, and his wife with consecrated oil. This is 
the origin of the religious ceremony of consecration (in French, sacre) 
customary at the accession of all kings of France and imitated by 
other kings. It gave the king a religious character which made him 
more worthy of respect in the eyes of his Christian subjects. 

In return Pepin restored to the Pope the towns occupied by the 
Lombards. He recaptured them and handed them over to St. Peter, 
the founder and patron saint of the Church of Rome. Thus was created 
the territory known later as the States of the Church,’ in which the 
Pope possessed the power of an independent sovereign. Such was the 
origin of the '' temporal power'' which, by forcing the popes to de- 
fend their State, was to hinder the establishment of political unity in 
Italy. 

Political work of Charlemagne 

The unification begun by Charles and Pepin was completed by 
Pepin’s son Charles, known as the Great (in French, Charlemagne), 
whose name was transmitted to the Carolingian family. He spent 

i This period is a little better known to us than the preceding centurks. We no 
longer draw our information merely from scanty chronicles, but from biograplues, collec- 
tions of letters from kings, popes, and bishops, and, above all, from the Capitularies, a 
collection of the acts of the Frankish kings (ordinances, projects, and instructions). 
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almost the whole of his reign on military expeditions, with an army 
which was probably not very large, for it consisted of horsemen, but 
which no other army of the day could withstand. 

He first subdued the Lombards of Italy and assumed the title of 
King of the Lombards,’’ while allowing that people to retain its own 
customs and law. He occupied the territory of the Bavarians and 
deposed the Duke, who had been behaving like an independent sov- 
ereign. He destroyed a people of mounted nomads from Asia, the 
Avars, who had settled in the plain of the Theiss, and opened up to 
German settlers the land which was afterwards to be Austria. He 
crossed the Pyrenees and conquered the territory of Barcelona, after- 
wards Catalonia, in the north-east of Spain, where the customs of the 
Franks survived. 

His longest and most troublesome war was waged against the 
Saxons settled between the Elbe and the Rhine, a warrior people very 
much attached to their customs and religion. Charlemagne meant to 
compel them to obey both the King of the Franks and the Christian 
Church. He destroyed their sanctuaries, prohibited the general as- 
sembly of the heads of their various cantons {Gaue), and ordered 
them to be baptized. He exacted from all free men an oath to remain 
faithful to the king and the Christian religion. The Saxons revolted 
several times, destroyed the churches, and massacred the priests. 
Charles treated them as traitors who had broken their oath and had 
them massacred, executed, and finally transported out of the land 
with their families, establishing Frankish settlers in their place. He 
founded bishoprics and abbeys in the land, which became centres of 
Frankish domination and Christian civilization. He allowed the 
Saxon people to retain their customs and private law, but placed them 
under the government of Frankish warriors and prelates. 

Restoration of the Empire 

Charlemagne had now united beneath his authority almost all the 
Christian lands on the Continent. The title of king seemed inadequate 
for such a powerful sovereign. There was no emperor in Constanti- 
nople at that moment, power having been usurped by a woman, so that 
the title seemed to be vacant. Charlemagne having gone to Rome to 
put down a revolt, Pope Leo crowned him and proclaimed him 
Augustus.” Charlemagne made no change in his mode of life ; he 
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continued to wear Frankish costume, speak the Frankish language, 
and reside on Frankish territory in his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
But though adding nothing to his power, the ancient title of Emperor 
passed to his heirs and conferred upon them a dignity superior to 
that of kings. The clergy, which retained its respect for the Imperial 
authority, received the impression that unity had been restored in 
the West under a single sovereign, and even the Pope recognized 
himself to be the Emperor’s subject. 

Charlemagne’s government 

Charlemagne, like the ancient Roman emperors, possessed un- 
limited power. But his subjects were not in the habit of obeying an 
impersonal power wielded by officials in the name of an invisible 
sovereign. They understood none but personal relations and obeyed 
only orders given in person; nor could Charles himself conceive of 
any others. He tried to establish order in his Empire by uniting all 
forms of authority under his own personal direction. By ordering 
all free men to swear fidelity to him he wished to bind all his sub- 
jects to his person by a personal pledge. 

Charles made the whole government centre upon his own person. 
All orders went forth from his private residence, known by the Latin 
name of court (the equivalent of the German Hof), meaning the 
house which is the centre of a great domain. He made his family, 
servants, and friends assist him in the work of government. Unlike 
the Romans, who made slaves perform personal services and re- 
garded these as dishonouring, the barbarian warriors sought their 
ruler’s service as an honour. The most important persons were the 
chief officers of his household. There were four at the court of Charle- 
magne, whose duty it was to provide for the maintenance of the 
throng of people living about the King’s person: the seneschal, in 
charge of the table and meals; the butler, in charge of the cellars; 
the constable {comes stabuli), in charge of the horses for the escort; 
the chamberlain, in charge of clothing, supplies, and treasure. Their 
functions (in Latin, officia) are the origin of the great offices ” which 
came to be established at all the courts of Europe. 

For writing, of which the clergy alone were capable, Charlemagne 
had a staff of scribes, called notaries. The chief of them, an ecclesias- 
tic known by the Latin name of chancellor, supervised the drafting of 
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royal acts and attached to them the royal seal in wax, which was the 
proof of their authenticity. This is the origin of the chancellery, which 
has become an institution common to the whole of Europe for all 
organs of authority. Charles maintained about his person a body of 
ecclesiastics known as his shapel, among whom he chose the bishops 
and abbots. 

In deciding public affairs Charlemagne took counsel with his con- 
fidential advisers, known as counsellors. This is the origin of the 
council of government, an institution which became common to all the 
European princes. The assembly of free warriors, held, according 
to the custom of the Germanic peoples, in the open air, was still sum- 
moned in the month of May, but Charles confined himself to appris- 
ing it of the decisions at which he had arrived in his council. 

Charlemagne employed the same methods for executing his orders 
as the barbarian kings. Every city, or, in the Germanic lands, every 
canton {Gau), was subject to a warrior bearing the title of count, 
charged with all business of concern to the king. It was the count’s 
duty to assemble and command the warriors, maintain order, sum- 
mon and preside over the court of justice, administer the king’s do- 
mains, and collect his revenues. 

To keep in touch with his subjects in that age when no regular 
means of communication or conveying information existed, Charle- 
magne made use of a custom which had been growing up slowly 
among the Franks during the last century. The owners of very great 
domains — military leaders, bishops, or abbots — had acquired the 
habit of maintaining an escort of armed horsemen in their service. 
The majority of fighting men were no longer free men equipping 
themselves and making war at their own expense in obedience to the 
king’s orders. They were the servants of some great person, attached 
to him for life by a personal pledge and calling him by the Latin 
name senior (the old man), equivalent to the word dominus, signify- 
ing “ master,” his wife being called domina. He called them his men, 
or else by a name whose origin is a matter of controversy — vassus, 
meaning servant (of which valet is the diminutive). Charlemagne 
recognized the senior as an official intermediary between his “ men ” 
and the king, and ordered the lords (in French, seigneurs) to bring 
their men with them to the army, while leaving the lords the power 
of leading them. Adopting this custom on his own account, he re- 
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quired every man in a position of authority to take a personal pledge 
to serve him as his senior. All great persons, dukes and counts, 
bishops and abbots, even the great landowners, became the king’s 
vassals, and the king became the overlord of them all. This was the 
first beginning of the feudal system. 

Power given to the clergy 

For the purpose of governing his subjects Charlemagne desired 
to make the two kinds of established authority work together — that 
is, the material authority of the counts, as military leaders, and the 
religious authority of the bishops, as heads of the clergy. In his coun- 
cil he deliberated with them both jointly, and for inspecting the lands 
under his rule he sent a bishop and a count on circuit, known as en- 
voys of the master ” {missi dominici), who worked in concert. 

The two authorities were to render each other support. The count 
was to compel the king’s subjects to obey the clergy by material force; 
the bishop was to compel the faithful to obey the count by the threat 
of spiritual penalties. Thus the king’s material power of compulsion, 
in his capacity as military leader, was placed at the service of the 
religious leaders to make the faithful submissive to the orders of the 
Church, as well as to give effect to sentences pronounced by the clergy. 
In return the clergy placed its spiritual power of excommunication 
at the sovereign’s service to compel the faithful to obey him. This is 
the origin of the system of collaboration, adopted by all governments, 
which lasted all over Europe down to the nineteenth century. 

To secure the material subsistence of the clergy, Charlemagne 
laid down the rule that every church must possess a domain cultivated 
by peasants, the revenues of which were to provide for the priest’s 
maintenance, and, following the model proposed to the Jewish people, 
he ordered all his subjects to pay the parish priest a tenth of their 
produce, crops and herds. This is the origin of the tithe, which has 
survived in Europe to a varying degree and has often been diverted 
from its original purpose. 

Christian worship was fully established in all the lands subject to 
Charlemagne. The whole territory was divided up into parishes, in 
each of which was built a church served by a priest, who was en- 
trusted with the cure {cur a) of souls of the faithful, whence the terms 
curate and cure (the French for parish priest). He was bound to 
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supervise their conduct and compel them to perform their religious 
duties: attendance at public worship and Communion and observance 
of fasts and abstinence. The Church became the centre of the com- 
munity. It had its altar ^ for the celebration of Mass and the Com- 
munion, its baptismal font for baptisms, its cemetery, in consecrated 
ground, for the burial of the dead, its bell-tower, commanding the 
church, from which the bells (the use of which had come from the 
East) summoned the faithful to services or prayer. Thus the church 
became the meeting-place of all inhabitants of the land on all occa- 
sions. In all Christian lands the parish, governed by the church, was 
to become the framework of public life in the country districts, the 
basic unit which was to keep all inhabitants attached to their native 
place by a sentiment of local patriotism. It was the origin of the 
modern commune, which in England still bears the name of parish. 

Revival of learning 

Education had sunk to such a low ebb in the lands subject to the 
King of the Franks that even the clergy were no longer able to read 
the sacred books, their writing was almost illegible, and their Latin 
had become barbarous. The tradition had been better preserved in a 
few convents in Ireland, England, and Italy. Charlemagne sent to 
these lands for men celebrated for their learning, whom he kept 
about his person. At his court and in the monasteries of his Em- 
pire they started a revival of the habit of reading Latin and writing 
it correctly, and even of prose and verse composition. This return to 
the study of Latin, known as the Carolingian Renaissance,” pro- 
duced nothing but puerile and pretentious imitations of the Latin 
writers. But it started habits of great importance for public life. 
Writing, reformed by a return to antique forms, developed into the 
very legible Carolingian minuscule script, which served as a model 
for our printed characters. Correct Latin reappeared not only in the 
writings and letters of ecclesiastics, but also in the official acts of the 
Government and even in private deeds. 

This renaissance saved the works of the Latin authors of antiquity, 
surviving only in manuscripts written on parchment, which had be- 
come extremely rare, and many of which had even been lost. Charle- 
magne had them sought out and copied, and, following his example, 
some monasteries acquired the habit of copying ancient manuscripts 
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and storing them in their libraries. Almost all the works of the Latin 
authors have been preserved for us in copies written from the ninth 
century onwards. 

As part of the revival of learning Charlemagne had founded at 
his court a school in which were educated the young ecclesiastics of 
his chapel whom he intended to become bishops and abbots. The 
bishops had schools attached to their cathedral churches, the abbots 
founded them at a number of monasteries, and the subjects were 
taught in them which had been in vogue in the Latin schools at the 
end of the Empire: grammar and rhetoric, acquired by study of the 
Latin authors, especially those of the sixth century. Thus the clergy 
kept up the tradition of the bombastic and obscure Latin of the de- 
cadence, which was to vitiate the literary taste of the Christian world. 
But the teaching of Latin in all the clergy schools established unity 
of cultural language among all the peoples of the West. Latin, the 
language of religion and government, became that of the common 
civilization of Europe. 

Starting at the court of Charlemagne, the renaissance spread very 
unequally. Its strongest effects were confined to the lands of the 
Franks to the north of the Loire and the bishoprics and monasteries 
in Germany. But in the Romance lands — Aquitaine to the south of 
the Loire, the region of the Rhone, Spain, and Italy — its effect was 
weak. A reversal took place in the part played by intellectual civiliza- 
tion in the various countries. The formerly barbarous part of Europe 
gained an advantage over the part which had once been more civilized. 
Latin was far better known and more correctly written in the origi- 
nally barbarian lands; it was in the Roman lands that it remained 
most incorrect. For nearly five centuries it was in the northern lands, 
from the Loire to the Elbe, that there was the greatest zeal for educa- 
tion and that most chronicles were written and the greatest quantity 
of public and private deeds drawn up. This is why they are the richest 
in records and their history is the best known. 

Dismemberment of the Empire 

Charlemagne’s Empire was a personal creation. His subjects had 
obeyed him because he gave his orders in person with commanding 
personal authority. But his territory was too large to be governed by 
a single individual. According to the custom of the Frankish kings, 
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Charlemagne himself had divided his Empire between his three sons, 
like a family domain. Unity was preserved because only one son, 
Louis, survived him and came in for the whole inheritance. He failed 
to make himself obeyed, and on his death his three sons, after fighting 
among themselves, divided the Empire among them by the Treaty of 
Verdun (843). 

The title of Emperor, being indivisible, passed only to the eldest, 
the two others taking the title of King. Each received a share roughly 
identical with a region in which the same language was spoken, as is 
shown by the “ Strasbourg oath,” taken in 842 by the kings in the 
presence of their two armies, one in a Germanic tongue for the war- 
riors of the east and the other in a Romance tongue for the warriors 
of the west. Louis took the Germanic-speaking lands to the east of the 
Rhine, and Charles the Romance-speaking lands to the west of the 
Meuse, Saone, and Rhone. Both were still called in the vulgar tongue 
by the same name of Francia (land of the Franks) , but only the west- 
ern kingdom still bears it. The other has taken the name of Deutsch- 
land, but foreigners have called it Germania (Germany), or else, as 
in France, the name of the people nearest to Italy and France, the 
Alamanni (French Allemagne). 

The Emperor Lothair received the kingdom of the Lombards and 
a tract lying between his two brothers’ shares and made up of lands 
which had nothing in common with each other. Most of them spoke a 
Romance language, but the part bordering on the Rhine a Germanic 
language. This long, narrow territory between the Meuse, Saone, 
and Rhone on one side and the Rhine, Jura, and Alps on the other 
soon split up into a number of fragments. The southern one was 
called Provence, the central one Burgundy. The northern one, called 
Lotharingia, was divided into two fragments which became duchies, 
one continuing to bear the name of Lorraine, while the other was 
Brabant. This tract, in which no lasting form of rule came into being, 
was disputed between the neighbouring kings. For ten centuries it 
remained a scene of conflict and the battlefield between the two great 
kingdoms of France and Germany. In the end France was to acquire 
the greater part of it, Germany retaining only the region bordering on 
the Rhine. The rest went to make up Romance-speaking Switzerland, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

Unity survived only in the form of the religious authority be- 
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longing to the pope, the supreme head of the Church, whose power 
of annulling the bishop’s judgments had come to be recognized in 
the ninth century. 

Society 

While authority was being re-established in part of Europe, so- 
ciety was being reorganized on a system which is not Avell known to 
us. We can only catch a glimpse of it through the medium of a few 
scanty records, fortuitously preserved, almost all of which are con- 
cerned with domains of the Church, and that only in the more civilized 
regions which made use of written documents: in France, Italy, and 
Germany. 

In every land the predominant class was still composed of fight- 
ing men, who had force at their disposal, their station in life depend- 
ing upon their mode of fighting. There were still peoples in Europe 
which continued to fight on foot: the Saxons, the Celts in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, the Scandinavians, the Slav peoples, and the 
Christian population in the mountains of Spain. These were the less 
civilized peoples, too poor to own an expensive equipment. In the 
most civilized lands the army henceforth consisted almost entirely 
of horsemen fighting with the lance and equipped with defensive 
armour, the “ byrnie,” a sort of tunic covered with iron rings ; they 
had to equip themselves at their own expense, also providing trans- 
port, implements, and victuals. 

This burden had become too much for the small landowners; some 
had been ruined by the enormous fine levied upon those who failed to 
respond to the summons to war. Others had renounced their status 
as landowners, handing over their land to some great landlord, who 
left them in possession of it, but only as tenants, and they ceased to 
be fighting men. Thus the number of fighting men owning their land 
had greatly diminished, especially in the north of France and the west 
of Germany. The only warriors left were the owners of the great do- 
mains called seniores and the vassals forming their escorts, equipped 
and maintained at their lord’s expense and having no occupation save 
war. 

In England, too, above the mass of ordinary free men (ceorls), 
called up only for purposes of defence, there had grown up a privi- 
leged class, the eorls (the name appears as early as the seventh cen- 
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tury ) 9 owning at least five parcels or hides of land, who were fighting 
men, for they were bound to provide themselves with armour and a 
helmet. There were also noble families among the Saxons in 
Germany. 

Another predominant class was made up of ecclesiastics, known 
collectively by the name of clerks.” They wielded an effective 
authority, lived on the labour of the laity, and alone possessed the art 
of reading and writing. The bishops and abbots were great persons, 
owning enormous domains, in personal touch with the king, whose 
vassals they were, living the life of great lords, and surrounded by an 
escort of warriors. The monks lived in monasteries, each of which 
owned a great estate, and were subject to the rule of St. Benedict, 
which imposed upon them an existence cut off from what they called 
secular ” life (the life of the century or age) — that is, the world 
of the laity. The female religious, known as nuns, were enclosed in 
their convents and lived a similar life. The priests of every episcopal 
see led a life in common, subject to a rule which made the practice 
of pious exercises compulsory. They were called canons^ from a 
Greek word meaning rule.” These communities of religious pre- 
served the tradition of studying the Holy Scriptures, religious music, 
the knowledge of Latin and of the works of antiquity. 

The priests alone exercised functions which brought them into 
constant personal contact with the laity. They celebrated public wor- 
ship in the parish church, the essential act of which was the Mass. 
They administered the sacraments: baptism, to which was attributed 
a miraculous effect upon children’s life; marriage; and extreme unc- 
tion, administered to the dying. They heard confessions and granted 
absolution, though we do not know whether the practice of confession 
was frequent. They were bound to supervise the conduct of the faith- 
ful so as to compel them to obey the commands of the Church (see 
Chapter IV). The prohibited acts are enumerated in the penitentials 
(books of penance), disseminated throughout Europe in the ninth 
century. They were : murder, perjury, theft, sexual offences, Sunday 
labour, marriage between relatives within the prohibited degrees 
(even between cousins), and a number of pagan practices, specified 
in an Index of Superstitions ” drawn up for Germany. The penalty 
attaching to these offences was penance, which was no longer per- 
formed in public, as in the East. To adapt it to barbarian ways, the 
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Church had made it secret. It consisted chiefly in fasting, abstinence, 
prayers, and almsgiving. There are no records telling us how the 
people really practised their religion. Most of the priests had had no 
means of obtaining an education and must have been incompetent 
to direct the faithful. 

Warriors and ecclesiastics formed the privileged classes, which 
owned all wealth and wielded all authority. The mass of the popula- 
tion lived on a very inferior plane, abandoned defenceless to the 
power of the warriors and clerks. Merchants and artisans rarely 
appear in the records. They cannot have been either numerous or 
prosperous, for the towns, which were very small and poor, only 
managed to subsist because they were the residence of some rich and 
powerful person, a duke, coimt, bishop, or abbot. Trade was con- 
fined to a few luxuries from the East, and from the eighth century 
onward was almost put an end to by the Moslem pirates who had 
established themselves in the Mediterranean and stopped communi- 
cations by sea. Most industrial labour was performed for the great 
landowners by their servants, whether free or slaves — bakers, butch- 
ers, brewers, blacksmiths, armourers, or bootmakers, working on 
premises attached to their master’s dwelling. Linen or woollen yarn, 
stuffs, and clothing had to be supplied as dues by the peasants or their 
wives. The work of building and road-making was carried out by 
forced labour furnished by the tenants. 

Almost the whole population was still employed in field-labour, 
in tilling the soil and breeding beasts, which produced the necessities 
of life: food, wool, and leather. It was made up of peasants living 
on the land. All the surviving records refer to the great domains and 
fail to inform us what proportion of the peasants consisted of small 
landowners. Most of the land was united in very great domains (as 
large as a French commune) cultivated by tenants who merely held 
their lands subject to the obligatory payment of dues and providing 
labour for the benefit of the great landowner. Their status before the 
law varied, some being free-born coloni and others serfs^ the descend- 
ants or successors of former slaves, subject to heavier dues than the 
free tenants. 
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Agrarian system 

Methods of cultivation varied as the result of two factors: the 
nature of the soil and the system of property established by law or 
custom. In the south, where the arable land consists of a thin layer 
which is soon exhausted, where the ill-watered pastures are scanty, 
and where, moreover, Roman law gave the landowner absolute power 
to dispose of his property, the labourer ploughed with the Roman 
wheelless aratrum (French, araire) drawn by one beast or by a pair 
of oxen, the ploughshare cutting only a little way into the ground. 
The shape and size of the field and the method of cultivation were 
decided at the landowner’s will, and he had no need to take his neigh- 
bours into account, so that the parcels of land were of varying shape 
and size. The layer of humus being thin, the custom had prevailed 
from antiquity of sowing wheat only every other year, leaving half the 
land ploughed but uncropped. This system was known as biennial 
rotation of crops.” Furthermore, there were some uncultivated lands 
used as pasturage and occasionally brought back under cultivation. 

In the northern countries, where the arable land was deeper and 
less rapidly exhausted, and where, moreover, the landowner pos- 
sessed only a limited right, regulated by custom, the wheeled plough 
was used, with a stronger ploughshare, which turned up the earth to a 
greater depth and yielded a more abundant crop. For ploughing 
this heavy land it was necessary to have several pairs of oxen, usually 
four, and since each tenant possessed only one, they had to combine 
the teams belonging to several families. It was customary to distrib- 
ute the crops over three years: in the first year autumn-sown wheat, 
in the second year the inferior kinds of cereals — barley, oats or 
rye, sown in the spring — in the third year the land was ploughed but 
uncropped. This was the “ triennial rotation of crops.” 

Work was carried out according to rules common to a whole 
village, and the territory of the village was divided up into a number 
of lots, each of which had to be cultivated on a uniform plan in the 
same year. Each family cultivated a number of pieces of about the 
same value, consisting not of a field belonging to a single tenant, but 
of a large number of parcels (from twenty to thirty) scattered over 
the different lots of the village land. Each parcel was oblong in 
shape, the length being that of the furrow up to the point where the 
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team had to turn. The acre^ which is still the measure of area in 
English-speaking lands, is a piece 218.72 yards long and 21.87 yards 
broad. Each strip, separated from the neighbouring ones by a ridge, 
had a path along its shorter side by which access was obtained to it. 
There was no other land besides, except grasslands, vineyards, and 
vegetable gardens. 

All the strips in the same lot had to be under the same crop at the 
same time, whether winter or spring wheat, or else it had to lie fallow. 
After the crop had been got in, all the fields, as well as the parcels 
lying fallow, had to be thrown open. All fences were now forbidden, 
and all tenants in the village had the right to pasture their beasts 
there, for the natural meadows would not have sufficed to feed them. 

This system, known in English as the open field ” system and 
in German as Feldgemenge (mixture of fields) , was common to north- 
ern France, England, and almost the whole of Germany and spread 
to the whole of eastern Europe as far as Russia. Traces of it are still 
to be seen in the shape of the fields. It was never applied either in 
the Romanized lands of the Empire or in the far west of Europe, in 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, or the regions in France known as bocage 
(English, boscage). There are no records from which we may dis- 
cover its origin, which remains a puzzle. It was evidently calculated 
with a view to preserving equal conditions for all tenants by giving 
them lands of the same value ; yet it was not established by the great 
landowners on behalf of their tenants, for it has always been un- 
known in the great domains of the Roman lands. It occurs mainly in 
the barbarian lands, where the right of the landowner was limited 
by custom, and even on the great domains in England and Germany 
during the Middle Ages the portion belonging to the great landlord 
was made up of parcels similar to those of the ordinary tenants. It 
may therefore be supposed that the system must have been created 
by a community of owners of equal rank, capable of co-operating 
in agricultural labour, such as existed among the barbarian peoples. 

By the ninth century the greater part of the lands, at least in the 
more civilized regions, was concentrated into very large domains, 
known in Latin as villa (the equivalent of the German Hof ) , in Italian 
as massa. Their organization is known to us only from very scanty 
records — in fact, from only one complete specimen, the register of 
lands belonging to the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Pres in 819. The 
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greater part of the domain is divided into units of cultivation known 
in Latin as mansus (the equivalent of the German Hufe and the Eng- 
lish hide). Each of these was owned by a family and included a 
house with garden, meadowland, and a number of parcels of arable 
land. With this went the right to graze cattle on the vacant lands and 
gather wood in the forest. One portion of the land, known in Latin 
as indominicata (belonging to the master), was reserved for the 
owner of the domain, who had it cultivated by his servants, assisted 
by labour due from the tenants. Every family of tenants owed the 
landowner dues payable chiefly in kind: cereals, pigs, hens, eggs, 
linen, or hemp ; payments in money amounted to no more than a few 
coins. The family was also liable for labour on the land reserved 
to the master — haymaking, mowing, harvesting, threshing, and get- 
ting in the crops, hedging and ditching, carting his loads, and carry- 
ing his messages. We do not know exactly in what parts of Europe 
this system was in force, or what proportion of free men there was 
among the rural population.^ 

^ For the conditions of material life, see the end of Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


ORIGINS OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

AND 

FORMATION OF THE NATIONS 

(NINTH TO ELEVENTH CENTURIES) 


Evolution of Europe between the ninth and eleventh centuries 

The unity re-established in the most populous part of Europe 
during the eighth century through the understanding between the 
political authority of the emperor and the religious authority was 
broken up in the middle of the ninth century and the Empire of Charle- 
magne was partitioned among a number of kings. Authority was 
split up and became enfeebled. 

At the same time in the vast and still very sparsely populated 
regions of eastern and northern Europe, which remained independent 
of the Empire and the Church, the barbarian population, hitherto 
divided into small tribes, drew together into groups tending to be- 
come nations, under the political authority of a military leader bear- 
ing a title equivalent to that of king and under the religious authority 
of the head of the Christian Church. Thus from the ninth to the elev- 
enth century the two halves of Europe were undergoing a transforma- 
tion in opposite directions. The more civilized lands were passing 
from unity to disruption, while the more barbarous peoples dispersed 
in tribes were beginning to draw together into nations. 

We know very little about the history of this change. The records 
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show little more than isolated local facts, from which we cannot arrive 
at any general survey comparable to the picture provided by the 
Capitularies. Almost all of them are concerned with the lands be- 
tween the Loire and the Elbe. In the tenth century, indeed, the evi- 
dence about what was happening in Germany, northern Italy, and 
England becomes even more abundant. But our information about 
the new Scandinavian and Slav peoples of eastern Europe is scarce 
and very superficial, coming not from records written by natives of 
the country in their own language, but from narratives written in 
Latin by foreigners, who were ecclesiastics and were almost always 
hostile to them. 

The new invasions 

The crisis caused by the dismemberment of the Empire was ag- 
gravated by fresh barbarian invasions. These were no longer, as in 
the fifth century, migrations of peoples who entered the invaded land 
with the object of settling in it, but incursions of armed bands for 
the purpose of pillaging the land and carrying off tlieir booty. The 
invaders came from three extremities of Europe and belonged to 
different races, but all practised religions alien to Christianity and 
therefore had no respect for persons or property belonging to the 
Christian Church. They attacked for preference the churches in the 
towns or the monasteries, where for centuries past gold and silver 
had been amassed in the form of treasure, ornaments, reliquaries, 
and chalices. They desecrated the holy places and sacred objects, 
burned the churches, and massacred priests, monks, and nuns. 

From the north-east — Denmark and Norway — came those 
known as the “ Northmen ” (in French, Normands), who fought on 
foot with the battle-axe and sword, their bands being led by a chief be- 
longing to a great family, often called a “ sea-king.” They came in 
boats with from twenty to forty rowers, usually propelled by oars, but 
having a sail, which was used only when the wind was favourable; 
and they combined to form a fleet. The Danes came coasting along 
the shores of the North Sea and carried on their operations chiefly in 
Germany, France, and England. The Norwegians crossed the North 
Sea to Scotland and Ireland, and even peopled the Faeroe Islands 
and Iceland. The Swedes went in the direction of Russia and 
Constantinople. 
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Their incursions went on for more than a century after the first 
one, in 793, which destroyed the great English monastery of Lindis- 
farne. At first they were expeditions from which the warriors re- 
turned to their own country every year. Next they settled with their 
families for good, either in the interior of the country, as in England 
and Ireland, or, as in France, in an entrenched camp near the mouth 
of a river, up which they advanced in their boats, pillaging the banks 
or exacting from the inhabitants of the country a ransom paid in gold 
or silver, measured by weight. They ravaged and held to ransom the 
whole of the Atlantic coast and the river-banks from Holland to Cadiz, 
in Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Spain. A few bands even 
entered the Mediterranean and pushed on as far as the coasts of 
Italy. 

In some countries the Northmen ” settled for good, becoming 
fused with the inhabitants and modifying the character of the popula- 
tion. In these a fairly high proportion of persons of the Nordic type 
has remained — tall, with blue eyes and fair hair. Their principal 
settlement was in the north of England, where the Danes occupied the 
region known after them as the Danelagh^ where they established a 
system of tenure and territorial divisions of their own. There was 
a pause in their incursions at the end of the ninth century, but they 
started again in the second half of the tenth. There was even a time, 
in the eleventh century, when all England was subject to a Christian 
Danish king living in Denmark. The Norwegians peopled the islands 
to the north of Scotland and the north-east coast of Ireland. In France 
the leader of the band settled on the Seine, Rollo, whose residence 
was at Rouen, having become a Christian and a vassal of the King, 
established a strong authority over his territory. The Normans 
adopted the language and religion of the inhabitants of the land, but 
brought with them some of their customs, and, above all, their spirit 
of enterprise, which worked a transformation in this hitherto ob- 
scure region. 

From the south came the Saracens,” a name first applied to 
the Arabs, and given by the Christians to Moslems of various races. 
They occupied Sicily, Calabria, and Sardinia and even had fortified 
positions on the Adriatic and in Provence. They carried on their 
operations on the shores of the Mediterranean, especially in Italy, 
landing on the coasts, pillaging the countryside, and carrying off the 
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inhabitants, whom they sold as slaves. They left no lasting traces 
behind them, except in Sicily. 

From tlie east came the invasion of the Hungarians, nomads of 
Asiatic origin, speaking a language that belongs to the same family 
as Finnish. They came into Europe by way of southern Russia and 
up the Danube valley. Mounted upon very sturdy little horses ca- 
pable of travelling long stages at a time, they fought with bow and 
arrows, using surprise tactics. They burned the villages and massa- 
cred the inhabitants or carried them off as slaves. 

They began in the ninth century by destroying the new Slav king- 
dom of the Moravians, after which they devastated Bavaria, where 
not a single convent survived them. In the tenth century they pushed 
on in one direction as far as Italy and in the other direction across 
Germany and France as far as Toulouse. Towards the end of the 
tenth century, after making a desert of the Danube valley, they ended 
by settling down for good on the plains of the Theiss and Danube, 
where they became Christians, retaining their own language (Mag- 
yar), and formed an aristocracy of mounted warriors, supported by 
an agricultural population. 

Effects of the invasions 

If such small bands as these succeeded in making their way into 
the very heart of every country and ravaging it for more than a cen- 
tury, this was because the peoples of Europe were not at that time 
organized for defence. The fighting men were incapable of com- 
bining in a troop strong enough to check the progress of an invading 
band. The country lay open, with no fortifications ; the towns, which 
were all very small, had only very weak walls, poorly defended. The 
invasions had as their immediate effect the still further enfeeble- 
ment of Europe, destroying the monasteries, ruining the towns, carry- 
ing off gold and silver, and reducing the population. 

The period of the invasions was one of terror, confusion, and 
misery for Europe. No large towns were left, and Rome remained 
no more than a heap of ruined buildings. All civilized life was then 
to be found in the Moslem Arab Empire and the schismatic Byzan- 
tine Empire, where Arabs, Greeks, and Jews kept up the study of 
the sciences and arts of Greek antiquity. The centres of civilization 
were two great cities, at opposite ends of Europe: In the east Con- 
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stantinople, the residence of the emperor and patriarch, where Euro- 
peans wondered at the palaces, the great open spaces, the magnificent 
Church of St. Sophia, and the enormous w^alls. In the w^est, in Moslem 
Spain, was Cordoba, the residence of the Arab caliph, "which in the 
tenth century, according to travellers’ tales, probably had half a mil- 
lion inhabitants, six hundred mosques and twenty-one suburbs — 
figures which, though absurd, give an impression of its magnitude. 

Indirectly the invasions produced a lasting effect, by terrorizing 
the inhabitants of Europe to such an extent that they decided to shelter 
themselves behind fortifications. In England, and later in Germany, 
the king had fortresses constructed, in which he installed a garrison of 
warriors, maintained by the population. In the lands of the old Em- 
pire the lords owning great domains transformed their residences into 
fortresses. At first these were no more than a wooden tow^er erected 
upon rising ground, defended by a palisade outside which wms a fosse. 
From the eleventh century onward they were great stone buildings, 
surrounded by a ring of walls with square towers, built either on a 
sheer bluff or on an artificial mound of earth and defended by a 
broad, deep moat. The fortress could be entered only by crossing 
the moat on a drawbridge {pont-levis) , which could be raised, and 
passing through a fortified gate. It was called in Latin castellum 
(small fortified place), in the Romance languages castel or chateau^ 
and in the Germanic tongues Burg, 

Disintegration of authority in the Empire 

Unity of obedience had been maintained under the Frankish 
kings only by means of an army of horsemen equipped and making 
war at their own expense. By the time the king had completely ruined 
himself by distributing his domains to the army leaders in order to 
keep them in his service, the army had broken up into small bands, 
each led by a local chief. Though officially the king’s lieutenants and 
vassals, the leaders in war, dukes and counts, ceased to obey him, 
each of them behaving like an independent sovereign on his own 
territory. Up to the end of the eleventh century their titles remained 
purely personal and unconnected with any province. But they ac- 
quired the habit of handing down their powers and titles to their sons, 
and the king was no longer strong enough to take them back again. 
Moreover, in every province the lords owning great estates and sur- 
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rounded by their vassal warriors did not obey the count any more 
than he did the king. They became even more independent during the 
eleventh century, when each of them had his own stronghold in which 
he could entrench himself. By that time the territory of what had once 
been the Empire was divided up into a very large number of very 
small centres, in which the authority belonged to him who possessed 
a great domain, a castle, and a troop of warriors. As the army had 
split up into small bands, each under the command of a local leader, 
war was broken up into thousands of little wars between bands, and 
it became an established custom that any warrior had the right to 
make war on any other. 

Simultaneously with the army, political power was breaking up. 
As early as the ninth century this was taking place on the territories 
of the king of the Franks, the king of the Lombards, and the kings 
between whom the heritage of Lothair had been partitioned. 

In France the title of King was disputed for a century (887-987) 
between the descendants of Charlemagne and the heads of a family 
descended from a Count Robert who had been in command in Anjou. 
His son Odo, who had defended Paris against the Normans, was rec- 
ognized as king. His descendants ultimately kept this title perma- 
nently and founded what was later known as the Capetian dynasty.” 
But though all the dukes and counts continued to recognize him as 
their overlord and take the oath as his vassals, and though his name 
appeared in ofBcial acts throughout the whole kingdom, the king was 
no longer obeyed outside his own personal domain, which was then 
very small. In order to ensure that his son should succeed him, he 
had him recognized as king and solemnly consecrated during his 
own lifetime. The chief armed force consisted of the escorts of war- 
riors belonging to a few bishops who had remained faithful to their 
duty towards the king. 

In Italy the title of King of the Lombards was contended for by 
a few great lords, and ultimately assumed by the king of the Ger- 
mans, but he only actually enforced his sway while he was present 
in Italy with his army. Most of the towns were beginning to be gov- 
erned by their notables, and the countryside by the great landown- 
ing lords, some of them with the titles of duke, marquis, or count. 
Those in the north recognized themselves to be the Emperor’s vassals. 
The pope was no longer obeyed in the territory which he governed as 
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the successor of St. Peter. Southern Italy, which was nominally still 
a province of the Byzantine emperor, was, as a matter of fact, divided 
up between the towns and the local lords who had become independent. 

The former heritage of Lothair in southern France, later known 
as the kingdom of Arles, where after the ninth century the title of 
King was borne only by princes without any power, was cut up into 
a large number of local lordships in which the power "was exercised 
by dukes, counts, prelates, and a number of lords having no titles. 
The King of the Germans was nominally recognized as king in 1034, 
but never exerted any real power there. 

Dismemberment of Spain 

Spain had undergone vicissitudes which made it different from 
all the other countries in Europe. As early as the beginning of the 
eighth century an invasion by Moslems from Africa had founded a 
great kingdom there under an Arab ruler possessing both a religious 
and a military character. The caliph had his residence at Cordoba, 
in the south of Spain. All power was exercised exclusively by the 
Moslems, but, by submitting to the taxes exacted from their subjects 
by the Moslems, the Christian population had preserved its religion. 
Its bishops, who were recognized as the heads of the Christian com- 
munities, ceased to maintain relations with the pope and adopted a 
special liturgy of their own (known as the Mozarabic Rite). The 
Christians who were converted to Islam adopted the customs, lan- 
guage, and costume of the Moslems. 

The army which had subdued Spain was composed of two war- 
like peoples: the Arabs, from Asia, settled in the most fertile region 
in the south; the Berbers, from Africa, who had penetrated even as 
far as the mountains of the north-east. All the lands suoject to the 
Moslems were governed by military commanders known as emirs; 
justice was administered by judges (cadis) having both a civil and a 
religious character. Under this Moslem domination Spain developed 
an alien civilization which cut it off from Europe. 

In the mountains of the extreme north, which were difficult of 
access, a few Christian war leaders had preserved their independence. 
To the north-west, in the Asturias, a ruler claiming descent from a 
Visigoth chief named Pelayo, known only from legendary tradition, 
had assumed the title of King. His successors first occupied the al- 
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most uninhabited lands known to antiquity as Galicia and Leon, and 
afterwards a region known by the new name of Castile (land of the 
Castles). To the north-east, in the Pyrenees, the small Christian 
people of the Basques had always maintained its independence. A 
small Christian Romance-speaking centre was founded in the upland 
valleys, first at Jaca and afterwards at Pampeluna, where, towards 
the end of the ninth century, the ruler assumed the title of King. Such 
was the origin of Navarre, which afterwards increased its territories. 
The region conquered by Charlemagne on the Mediterranean coast 
remained under the domination of the king of France, being governed 
by a count who ultimately established his residence at Barcelona. 
Such was the origin of Catalonia, whose inhabitants, known as Cata- 
lans, preserved a language and customs of their own which gave them 
a sense of forming a distinct people. 

When a king had several sons, he divided his territory among 
them and each of them assumed the title of King. Thus Christian 
Spain was parcelled out among a number of dominations, the ex- 
tent of which varied according to the vicissitudes of the royal families. 
These kings’ dominions — Asturias, Leon, Castile, Portugal, Na- 
varre, Aragon — were sometimes smaller than the domain of a Frank- 
ish duke or count. 

The land remained very poor and almost barbarous, though, 
since the eleventh century, the sanctuary of St. James of Compostella 
had attracted a great number of foreign pilgrims. The fighting men, 
not possessing sufficient means to keep up a full equipment, formed 
only a light cavalry, perhaps even an infantry force, and many of 
them entered the service of a Moslem chief. 

Concentration of power in England 

While the public authority was breaking up and growing weaker 
in the lands of the former Empire, in the barbarian countries it was 
becoming concentrated and strengthened. This process went on 
slowly for two centuries (from the ninth to the eleventh) by methods 
which differed among the peoples in England and Germany, which 
had remained Christian, from those prevailing among the peoples 
in the barbarous Europe of the north and east, which had remained 
pagan. 

For four centuries the Germanic peoples of England had been 
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divided up among four Saxon and three Anglian kings. The king of 
Wessex, having subdued the Celtic population of the south-west, had 
become the most powerful of them. It was Alfred, a king of Wessex, 
who delivered his land from the Danish invaders to'wards the end 
of the ninth century and united beneath his sway all the territories 
of the Saxon kings and a large part of that of the Angles. 

Alfred carried out on a small scale what Charlemagne had done 
on a large one. He organized an armed force by compelling the 
owners of great estates to perform service in war and equip them- 
selves at their own expense with a defensive armour reinforced with 
metal. He had strongholds built, known as burhs, and garrisoned 
with a small number of warriors, each of which became the chief 
town of a district bearing its name, known as a shire. This is the 
origin of the division of England into counties, which was first es- 
tablished in the centre and afterwards extended to the whole of 
England. 

Alfred was a zealous Christian and started a small revival of 
learning. He used part of his revenue for founding monasteries and 
set up a school for teaching the sons of important people to read and 
write. He even attempted to train a clergy capable of reading Latin, 
and had some Latin books translated into the Saxon tongue. He 
maintained artisans who were employed in building churches, illu- 
minating manuscripts, and making jewels. 

The kings of his family who succeeded him maintained their 
power and even, for a time, won back the territory occupied by the 
Danes. But his later descendants, after 978, were too weak to pre- 
vent the Danes from returning to subdue the land, and for a few 
years a Dane named Canute reigned over both Denmark and Eng- 
land simultaneously. He was a Christian, however, and England, 
having regained its independence, remained united under a single 
king of Saxon descent, Edward, elected by the assembly of great 
persons. 

Unification of the peoples of Germany 

The German-speaking population was divided up into a small 
number of groups called by a German name, Stcmm, each retaining 
its own customs, private law, and dialects and recognizing the authoi- 
ity of a war leader called in German Herzog (translated by duke). 
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After the people of the Thuringi had been destroyed by its neighbours 
in the sixth century, only five peoples remained. In the south-west, 
on the Necker and as far as the bend of the Rhine, dwelt the Alamanni, 
known nowadays as the Swabians. They were separated by the Lech 
from the Bavarians, who had settled to the south-east on the Danubian 
plateau and were beginning to spread into the Alps and subdue the 
Slovenes. To the north-west the Frisians occupied all the North Sea 
coasts. The region of the north-east, between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
belonged to the Saxons. All the rest of the territory was subject to 
the most powerful people of all, the Franks, who had established 
themselves between the Rhine and the Meuse and in the region of 
the Main, which they had wrested from the Alamanni. 

All the peoples of Germany recognized a single king, at first 
chosen from among the family of Charlemagne. After this became 
extinct in 911, the great ones of the land, prelates and leaders in war, 
met together and recognized one of the dukes as king. For a century 
after 918 this was the duke of the Saxons. Henry, the first of them, 
defended the land against the Hungarians. His son Otto drove them 
back once and for all and replaced the dukes of the various peoples 
by men devoted to himself. In matters concerning government he 
took counsel with the bishops and abbots, high officials nominated by 
the king, owning the great domains of the Church and enjoying the 
powers of a count, and led them out to war, in which they served with 
their escorts of horsemen. 

He disposed of an army of mounted warriors and led them down 
into Italy, where the local rulers were no longer doing obedience to 
any king. He had himself recognized as King of the Lombards, and 
afterwards as Emperor at Rome. This became a custom which lasted 
up to the end of the Middle Ages and was the origin of what was after- 
wards called the “ Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation.” 
Every king of the Germans had the right to become emperor and king 
of the Lombards, but he was bound to go to Italy to obtain recognition 
there. He summoned the Roman expedition,” in which all fighting 
men who were subjects of the king were obliged to take part, and set 
out with his army to assume the crown of the Lombards at Monza, 
near Pavia, after which he had himself crowned Emperor in Rome 
by the pope. 

Up to the fourteenth century the German king, having become 
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emperor, was the person enjoying the highest dignity. He gradually 
induced the rulers of the neighbouring countries to recognize him as 
sovereign; in the tenth century those of the former territory of Lothair 
between the Rhine and the Meuse, and later, in the eleventh century, 
those of the French-speaking lands from Switzerland to the Mediter- 
ranean, which had become nominally united under a single king who 
died without heirs in 1034. The most powerful of the emperors, 
Henry III, had himself recognized as suzerain by the rulers of the 
Slav nations of Bohemia, and even of Poland. 

His nominal domination over so vast a territory gave the emperor 
great prestige, but the princes, and even the lords who were his sub- 
jects, often continued to behave like independent rulers. In order to 
secure obedience, even from the Germans, the emperor had to appear 
in person with his army. He had no fixed residence and passed a great 
deal of his time in travelling through the lands under his rule in order 
to force the rebellious to submit. 

The Scandinavian peoples 

Scandinavia, whence the most energetic of the barbarian peoples 
had gone forth, was and still remains the region with the highest pro- 
portion of men of the Nordic type, tall, with blue eyes and fair hair. 
By the ninth century there were three peoples still remaining there. 
The most numerous, the Danish people, occupied the extreme south 
of the peninsula, which belonged to Denmark up to 1658 under the 
name of Scania ; it had spread to the islands and ultimately to Jutland. 
It was the first to become united, at the beginning of the ninth century, 
under a single ruler who assumed the Germanic title of Konung 
(King). Later the tribes scattered along the mountainous Atlantic 
coast in the west became united under a family of kings, founded, 
according to tradition, by Harald Haarfager (of the fair hair) in 872 ; 
they are known by a name meaning “ men of the north ” — in Eng- 
lish, Norwegians. It is from these two peoples that the warlike seamen 
known as vikings went forth, who ravaged Europe and modified the 
character of the population in the north-east of England and on the 
coasts of Ireland and Normandy. 

The great region between the high mountains and the Baltic be- 
longed in part to a people known as Sves (Swedes), who wei'e estab- 
lished in the centre. The south, from which the Goths had gone forth, 
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still bore the name of Gotland. It possessed a common pagan sanctu- 
ary at Upsala, but it was only in the eleventh century that Olaf, who 
was at once hereditary high priest of Upsala and the successor of a 
family of national rulers, assumed the title of King, wielding power 
only by consent of the assembly of the people. 

Till after the middle of the tenth century the leaders of bands, or 
sea-kings,” who had returned from pillaging expeditions, had al- 
most destroyed the authority of the Scandinavian kings, who were the 
leaders in war and dispensers of justice. And even later their power 
did not become definitely hereditary, but depended upon their own 
personal energy. 

The Slav peoples 

The Slav-speaking tribes scattered over an immense area from the 
Elbe to Asia and the Black Sea became concentrated into peoples, each 
occupying a permanent territory, under war leaders who assumed a 
title in imitation of the Germanic king, knez (translated in Latin as 
rex ox regulus) , 

Southern Slavs. The southern Slavs settled down in the land for- 
merly known as Illyria and the lower Danubian plains, a deserted 
region the population of which had been exterminated, perhaps by the 
Slavs, for the place-names there are all Slavonic. They overflowed 
into the region of the Alps and as far as the Adriatic, till at last they 
formed three nations. 

To the east, on the lower Danube, seven tribes banded themselves 
together in opposition to a mounted people, the Khazars, under the 
ruler of a people of yellow race from Asia, the Bulgarians, and formed 
a single people, which took their king’s name while retaining the Slav 
language and customs. As early as the ninth century the royal family 
had become Slavized. The king, who was often at war with Constanti- 
nople, extended his sway, and in the tenth century assumed the title of 
Tsar (Ccesar) — that is. Emperor. Macedonia, which had become a 
Slav land as early as the ninth century, since it was known as Slavinia, 
remained a bone of contention between its two neighbours, the Bul- 
garians and the Serbs. 

In the centre, the mountain region extending as far as the valley 
of the Save had been occupied by warlike tribes which retained the old 
Slav name of Serbs and were split up among a number of local chiefs 
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known as zupans. In the eleventh century they were at last united 
under a single ruler, the great zupan.” Such was the origin of the 
Serb nation. The northern region, subject to the Serb leaders, and 
afterwards to the Croat king, became a small independent state under 
the name of Bosnia. 

In the west the tribes known as Croats (mountaineers), who had 
settled between the Alps and the Adriatic, had been subdued first by 
the mounted Avars and later by the Frankish kings, and formed a 
combative people divided among fourteen rulers {zupaiis) who be- 
came united under a king at the end of the eleventh century. 

As early as the time of Charlemagne the Slavs had penetrated 
westward across the Alps as far as Venetia, where they survived under 
the names of Slovenes and Wends, divided into small tribes which 
were never united under a common head. They gradually passed 
under the domination of foreign rulers, chiefly Germans, who or- 
ganized their land into frontier provinces of the Empire (Styria, 
Carinthia, and Friuli). 

Western Slavs. The fate of the Slavs in the north-west, who had 
occupied the region abandoned by the Germanic peoples between the 
Elbe and the Vistula, varied according to their relations with the Ger- 
mans. The tribes bordering upon Germany formed only small peo- 
ples, the chiefs of which are called "^‘kinglets” (reguli) by the 
chroniclers. Those bordering on the Baltic, having become Christians 
and allies of the German kings, were ultimately Germanized, and 
their rulers became the German princes of Mecklenburg and Pomer- 
ania, the Slav name of which means near the sea.” The population 
spoke German, with the exception of the Kashubes (Kassubians), on 
the banks of the Vistula, who retained their Slav tongue. The peoples 
settled on the banks of the Saale, known by the same name as the Serbs 
(Sorbs or Sorabi), were united as early as 806 under a single prince, 
and subdued and Germanized by the German counts of the marches 
{margraves) ,* they formed the population of the maik of Misnia 
(Meissen), which afterwards became the kingdom of Saxony. Part 
of them were driven back into the region known by the Slav name of 
Lusatia^ and a small group of Slav-speaking Wends has even sur- 
vived at the sources of the Spree. The peoples on the right bank of 
the Elbe, known as Polabs (those near the Elbe), resisted conveision 
and conquest by the Germans for more than two centuries; their forti- 
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fied town of Retra was not taken till 1068. They were finally exter- 
minated or reduced to servitude by the German settlers, and the land 
became Germanized, the Slav name of their town Branibor having 
survived in the name Brandenburg. 

The Slav tribes established farther to the south on both banks of 
the Danube began to form a nation as early as the ninth century, under 
a king who was master of a vast territory to which the name of Great 
Moravia has been given, and which was cut in two by the invasion of 
the Hungarians. Most of the people remained in subjection to the 
Hungarian warriors, whose language they adopted. The portion 
settled in the mountains to the north fell under the domination of the 
Hungarian kings, while retaining its name of Slovaks and its Slav lan- 
guage. The fragment in the west, which remained independent, kept 
the name of Moravians and was ultimately united to the Slav land of 
Bohemia. 

Only two groups formed an independent Slav-speaking nation. 
In the region of the upper Elbe, surrounded by mountains, which con- 
tinued to bear the German name of Bohemia (land of the Boii), was 
formed the Slav people of the Czechs, who were united in the ninth 
century under rulers known as dukes. The Duke of Prague extended 
his power over the whole of Bohemia, afterwards, in 950, recognizing 
himself as the vassal of the king of the Germans. The dukes, who 
were henceforth nominally dependent upon the kings of the Germans, 
did not assume the title of King till the twelfth century. 

In the great plain of the Oder and the Wartha during the tenth 
century there came into being under a single ruler a Slav-speaking 
nation which is referred to simply by the geographical designation of 
Poloni (men of the plains), the name Liakh or Lech being given it 
only by foreigners. Their ruler, having become a Christian and as- 
sumed the title of King, had his residence first at Poznan (Posen), in 
the western region which continued to bear the name of Great Poland. 
In the eleventh century he extended his dominion over a very extensive 
territory, first over the region of Cracow on the upper Vistula, which 
was known as Little Poland, and later over the course of the Vistula. 

The Russians. The eastern Slav tribes, which had remained scat- 
tered over an immense and almost uninhabited territory covered with 
forests and marshes, were united by foreigners coming across the sea 
from Sweden, and known as Ros. These were Scandinavians, fighting 
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on foot with the hattle-axe, who were both warriors and merchants. 
On the way from the Baltic to the Black Sea they founded towns which 
served as both garrisons and markets: in the north Novgorod, and in 
the south Kiev, which became the king’s residence in the tenth cen- 
tury. Taking to their boats, their bands descended the Dnieper and 
even crossed the Black Sea, travelling as far as Constantinople, where 
a few of them entered the service of the Emperor and formed his 
bodyguard. 

The Scandinavian name Ros was gradually extended to include 
all the eastern Slav peoples. But differences of customs and language 
grew up within this vast territory, till at last three groups were formed, 
corresponding to their dialects : in the west the White Russians, having 
the Poles as their neighbours ; in the south Little Russia in the fertile 
plain round Kiev; and in the north Great Russia, which gradually in- 
creased its area as the Russians made their way into the forest region 
of the far north, where they absorbed the Finnish population, speak- 
ing an Asiatic language, which adopted the Slav customs and language 
of the Russians. 

Different kinds of authority 

In those days authority in Europe was wielded by virtue of two 
different kinds of right. As in the ancient civitates and among the bar- 
barian peoples, the public power was exercised by a hereditary or 
elected ruler in the name of the people as a whole and with a view to 
its general interest. Private power, on the contrary, belonged to every 
great landowner over those living upon his domain, and he exercised 
it by virtue of his right of property and in his own personal interest. 
In practice, however, the two powers took the same forms, consisting 
of the oath, the court of justice, the levying of taxes and requisitions, 
and sometimes even military service, so that in dealing with each par- 
ticular case it is not always possible to distinguish whether we have 
to do with a survival of public power or an obligation imposed by 
virtue of the right of property. 

The feeling that authority ought to be a public function exercised 
for the general good seems to have been common to all the barbarian 
peoples — Germans, Scandinavians, and Slavs — which had re- 
mained independent of the Roman Empire. The historians of German 
law maintain that the conception of public authority was still present 
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to the minds of the Germans even after the dukes and counts had be- 
come the king’s personal vassals in accordance with feudal forms 
which had their origin in private power. The sense of the ruler’s 
public power became weaker again among the peoples settled within 
the territory of the Empire. 

The oath of fealty to Charlemagne taken by all free men still con- 
stituted a promise to obey a ruler invested with authority over the 
whole people. In the lands under Frankish rule it disappeared. A 
trace of it survived in the land of the Lombards, where the count, in 
the name of the king, made the notables take the oath, and where of- 
ficials known as “ guardians of the oath ” had survived in the towns. 
We have no proof that the king of the Germans received an oath of 
fealty from his subjects, and once the dignitaries had grown accus- 
tomed to recognizing themselves as the king’s vassals, they took the 
oath in the feudal form, not as his faithful subjects but as his vassals. 
It is probable, on the contrary, that in England the king did receive 
an oath from fighting men who had not yet become vassals, and that 
the Scandinavian and Slavonic peoples, united under the common 
power of a king or prince, recognized his possession of some kind of 
public authority, but we do not know whether this took the form of an 
oath. 

Among the barbarian peoples service in war had been compulsory 
for all free men, and it had become obligatory even for Romans who 
were subjects of a barbarian king. But when war had come to be 
waged only by men in a position to equip themselves, the army of the 
king of the Franks reduced itself, as early as the ninth century, to his 
own personal escort and those of his vassals, and public service dis- 
appeared in the lands of the old Empire. It survived till the eleventh 
century among those peoples which still fought on foot, the Saxons 
of Germany and those of England, where the levy in mass {fyrd) sur- 
vived side by side with the body of professional fighting men attached 
to the king. Compulsory military service was maintained in principle 
among the Scandinavian and Slav peoples and the Hungarians. In 
lands where the feudal system was not introduced it never disap- 
peared. 

Justice among the barbarian peoples was a matter of public in- 
terest, carried out in the presence of the assembly of free men, who 
were bound to attend. Among the Franks it was customary to hold an 
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obligatory assembly three times a year, and this custom was extended 
to the land of the Lombards. The tribunal was presided over by the 
count, as delegate of the king and acting in his name ; judgment was 
given by a small group of notables. In Germany the power of admin- 
istering justice always remained an attribute of the king, and was only 
exercised by great persons invested with some public function, and by 
virtue of a formal delegation of power by the king. The same prin- 
ciple seems to have persisted among the Anglo-Saxons, the Scandi- 
navian and Slav peoples, and perhaps the Christians in Spain. In 
France the public court of justice had its origin in custom, and the 
power of justice passed to the landowner. The administration of jus- 
tice by an official according to Roman custom only survived among the 
clergy and in matters of religion. 

All the peoples of Europe recognized the right of the public au- 
thority, in the name of the public interest, to impose a tax in money 
or in kind, at least in case of urgent necessity. But the rulers of the 
barbarian peoples established no permanent taxes, and even among 
the peoples settled within the Empire they were unable to maintain 
any regular tax, for lack of practical means of levying and distribut- 
ing it. The money taxes levied upon all the inhabitants for the pur- 
pose of paying ransom to the Norman invaders in France and England 
ceased with the invasions. In Italy taxation seems to have reduced 
itself to a requisition in kind for the maintenance of the emperor’s 
army when he passed through the land. In Germany the king levied 
a tax intermittently upon the towns, from which fighting men were 
exempted. In France all public taxation lapsed. 

Private authority of the landowner 

In the lands where great domains were the rule, instead of acts 
performed in the name of a public authority a system of procedure 
became established between the ninth and the eleventh centuries which 
was founded solely upon the private right of the great landowner. As 
there were two kinds of men living on the domain and dependent upon 
the landowner in their different capacities — the peasants who cul- 
tivated his land and the warriors who formed his escort — he exer- 
cised a different authority over each kind. 

The strongest and most ancient form of authority, derived from 
his capacity as landowner, was that which he exercised over all peas- 
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ants, whether serfs or free men, settled upon his domain. He could 
demand of them a practically unlimited obedience, (In northern 
Italy he made them take an oath of fidelity.) This power possessed 
by the master was often officially confirmed by a formal act of the 
king’s, a charter of immunity,” which gave the great landowner 
power to levy taxes due from those living upon his domain on behalf 
of the king. But since this act of immunity forbade access to the do- 
main to all public agents for the purpose of performing any act of 
authority, justice, maintenance of order, or levying of taxes, the land- 
owner, who had become de facto independent, exercised over the resi- 
dents upon his domain all powers thus withdrawn from the agents of 
the public authority. He had the right to take measures for maintain- 
ing order, issue regulations, give orders for arrests, imprisonment, 
trial, condemnation, or execution, to levy taxes and impose requisi- 
tions, and even to demand such military service as a peasant was able 
to render; for instance, guard duty in a castle, or its defence. The 
landowner, known in Latin as dominus (the master), used this au- 
thority chiefly for increasing the revenue from his domain. In addi- 
tion to the dues and labour owed by his tenants as rent for his land, he 
imposed heavier requisitions and taxes — often more regularly col- 
lected than those due to the king — including tolls and the duty of 
providing lodging, which had survived from the Roman regime, fines, 
and total confiscation of a condemned man’s property, so that in docu- 
ments of the eleventh century justice was enumerated among the 
sources of revenue from a domain. He appointed a steward to exer- 
cise his authority and frequently even farmed it out. 

The other kind of private authority, which had grown up more re- 
cently, was that possessed by the overlord, or seigneur, in his capacity 
as military leader, over the warriors of his escort, who entered his 
service for life. The personal pledge which bound them to their lord 
was formally solemnized by an oath: the vassal warrior, kneeling be- 
fore his lord, swore to be faithful to him and serve him against all 
men; that is, he became his man.” The ceremony was known as 
homage. This custom, starting among the Franks, spread to Germany, 
Italy, and the Christians of Spain. It was not till later that it spread 
to the other countries of Europe. 

At first the lord had kept his men ” about his person, equipping 
and feeding them. In France he rid himself of this care as early as 
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the end of the ninth century, handing over to his vassal a piece of land 
with labourers attached to it, on which he could settle down with his 
family and raise the means of feeding and equipping himself.^ This 
grant (which applied later to things other than land) was called by a 
Germanic name translated into Latin as fevum (whence fief) or 
feodum (whence /eiwfoZ). 

The custom of granting ffefs started in France, where the great 
ones of the land had enormous domains at their disposal, which were 
already peopled by peasants attached to the soil. The lord remained 
the owner of the land granted as a fief and retained the right to resume 
possession of it on the vassal’s death. But when the vassal left a son 
capable of taking his place, it was natural to allow him to carry on the 
service and keep the fief. By the end of the eleventh century it had 
become the general custom to give each vassal who was a fighting man 
a piece of land as a fief and, on the death of the vassal, to accept his 
son as both vassal and owner of the fief. The great dignitaries — 
dukes, counts, or prelates — having become the king’s vassals, recog- 
nized that they held their office as a fief from the king. 

This custom, first established in France in the tenth century, 
spread to Germany, first for the dignitaries who were the king’s vas- 
sals, and afterwards for fighting men. In Italy the possession of a fief, 
which remained revocable and was later granted for life only, was 
not recognized as belonging to a vassal’s son till the eleventh century, 
by an act of the Emperor. In Spain, with the exception of Catalonia, 
which followed the French custom, the fief did not become definitely 
hereditary, and the feudal system did not extend to all land. 

It was the indissoluble union between the position of a vassal and 
the possession of a fief that constituted the feudal system, but these 
two indissoluble customs, of vassalage and the fief, became irrecon- 
cilable in practice. So long as the vassal warrior had lived in his 
lord’s house, he had felt himself to be his servant and dependent, and 
as such bound to obey him. But when he became settled upon a heredi- 
tary domain where he had his own house, from which he drew his 
income and on which the peasants worked for him, he became con- 
scious chiefly of his position as owner of the land granted him as a 

’ It is possible that the fighting men with no family remained in the lord’s dwelling- 
house, for there is a romance of chivalry which speahs of the “bacheliers ^ a lord’s mesnie 
(household).” These would be the unmarried men, the word bachelor (French bachelier) 
having survived in English in this sense. 
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fief, and felt the obligation to serve his lord as an irksome burden 
which he longed to lighten. When the fief came to be treated not so 
much as payment for a service as the equivalent of possessing a do- 
main, the custom grew up that the same man might possess several 
fiefs, obtained by inheritance, marriage, or purchase, which he held 
of different lords. He then became the vassal of several lords and 
might even be at once vassal and lord of the same man in virtue of two 
different fiefs. Service might even become impracticable when the 
vassal owned several fiefs making him the vassal of several lords who 
were at war with one another. Thus vassalage^ originally the founda- 
tion of the system, was reduced to a formality by feudalism^ which 
had at first been only a means of remunerating the vassal. 

The authority of the overlord over his vassals, differing as it did 
from both the public authority of the king over the people and the 
domanial authority of the landowner over his tenants, was exercised 
by a new procedure (described in Chapter VII) : the oath of homage, 
the obligation of personal service in war, the administration of justice 
by the overlord’s vassals, and the sums paid by the vassal to his lord 
as aids.” 

Conversion of the pagan peoples 

Between the ninth and eleventh centuries the peoples of Europe 
remaining outside the European religious unity became part of it by 
accepting the Christian religion, and the authority of the clergy was 
extended to cover almost all the peoples of Europe. The conversion 
was directed by two competing authorities: the Church of Rome, sup- 
ported by the princes subject to the authority of the pope, and the 
Orthodox Church of Constantinople, the residence of the emperor. It 
was seldom effected by the propaganda of missionaries appealing to 
the people, but generally took place by the aid of a princess who was 
already a Christian, mainly through an understanding with the king 
or prince of the land, who adopted the Christian religion and imposed 
it upon his people. The conversion was often interrupted by revolts 
and a return to the indigenous religion, and took place only very 
slowly, between the ninth and eleventh centuries. The peoples who 
ultimately recognized the authority of the pope were the Scandina- 
vians, the western Slavs, the Hungarians, and a small section of the 
southern Slavs. 
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After long resistance the Scandinavians received Christianity from 
England. After the failure of a German apostle in the middle of the 
ninth century, the Danes were only proclaimed Christians in 965 (by 
King Harald) and were not permanently Christianized till the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, through their relations with the English 
Christians. The Norwegians, after an attempt at conversion in the 
tenth century by King Haakon, were only converted for good by kings 
previously converted in England. The conversion of the Swedes, for 
which the way was prepared by English monks who went there from 
Norway in the eleventh century, became official only when the King, 
who was priest of the sanctuary of Upsala, embraced Christianity. 

The western Slavs were converted through the agency of German 
princes and prelates. Of the peoples settled nearest to Germany, those 
which resisted were exterminated; those which made submission or 
allied themselves with German princes became Christians. Such were 
the Slovenes, who were subdued in the eighth century, the princes of 
the Obotrites of Mecklenburg, and those of Pomerania, the Sorabes, 
who were subdued by the German Margrave of Misnia (Meissen). 
The Slav peoples which remained independent became Christians at 
the behest of their princes. The conversion of the Czechs, which 
started in the ninth century with the baptism of a number of chiefs, 
was resumed by Prince Wenceslas, who fell a victim to a pagan re- 
action in 935 and became the national saint. It was completed when 
the Prince of Prague, having become the vassal of the King of the 
Germans, founded the bishopric of Prague, which was afterwards 
raised to the rank of an archbishopric. The conversion of the Poles 
was begun in the tentli century by a Czech Christian princess and her 
son, was founded the first Polish bishopric at Poznan (Posen), and 
completed by a Boleslaw, a ferocious prince who imposed religion, 
morality, and abstinence upon his subjects by cruel punishments. 

The conversion of the Hungarians, begun through their Christian 
captives, was carried further by the husband of a Christian princess 
from Constantinople and completed by her son Waik, who had mar- 
ried the sister of the Duke of Bavaria. In 997 he assumed the Chris- 
tian name of Stephen and the title of King, and recognized the au- 
thority of the Pope, who sent him a crown. This is the origin of the 
title Apostolic King ” of Hungary. Stephen sent for some German 
ecclesiastics, who founded bishoprics and monasteries on the German 
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model. Once attached to the Church of Rome, the Hungarian people 
was received into the Western unity of religion and civilization, and 
with it its subjects the Slovaks. 

The other centre of religious authority, Constantinople, led the 
way in the conversion of most of the southern Slav peoples and all the 
eastern ones. This was begun on the initiative of a Bulgarian princess 
brought up in Constantinople, who sent two Slavonic monks on a mis- 
sion to the neighbourhood of Salonika. Under the Greek names of 
Cyril and Methodius, they became the apostles of the Slavs.” By 
modifying the Greek alphabet they invented the first form of writing 
in the Slavonic languages and the liturgy in “ Old Slavonic ” which 
has survived among the Orthodox peoples. The King of the Bulgar- 
ians proclaimed himself a Christian as early as the ninth century. 
The Slavs on the shores of the Adriatic were converted in the same cen- 
tury by missionaries from Italy and the bishops of the coast towns 
who had remained the subjects of the Byzantine emperor; those in the 
interior were not converted till much later. But for a long time the 
rulers of these peoples hesitated between the two Churches. The sepa- 
ration did not become definitive till the twelfth century. The Croats 
and Slovenes entered the Roman Catholic Church; the Bulgarians and 
Serbs, as well as the Rumanians, remained in the Orthodox Church. 

Among the Russian Slavs conversion was directly due to the clergy 
of Constantinople and began with the Princess Olga. Her grandson, 
the King, whose residence was at Kiev, proclaimed himself a Chris- 
tian at the end of the tenth century and had his people baptized in the 
Dnieper. The Christian religion then spread among the Russian peo- 
ples of the north and the Russified Finns. 

The unity of religious authority was now definitively broken. The 
conflict between the pope of Rome and the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, which began as early as the ninth century as the result of a slight 
divergence of dogma, ended in 1056 in an official rupture, and the 
Pope sent two legates to excommunicate the Patriarch. This schism 
had consequences lasting up to the present day and divided Christian 
Europe between two hostile Churches, The contrast between them was 
marked by practices which were very striking to the mass of the faith- 
ful: the marriage of priests and the liturgy in the vulgar tongue in the 
Orthodox countries, and the celibacy of the clergy and the Latin 
liturgy in the Catholic countries. All the peoples of eastern Europe 
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which entered into the Orthodox communion had autocephalous 
churches (that is, those having their own autonomous heads) and, 
having turned away from religious unity with Europe, were conse- 
quently cut off from Western civilization. It Avas from the Byzantine 
East that they received their architecture, painting, and literature, and 
this separation is still to be seen in their writing and their calendar. 

Crisis among the clergy 

Though in principle the clergy in the Christian countries was sub- 
ject to a single head, it had been involved in the break-up of authority 
tlirough being forced, for various reasons, to adapt itself to the condi- 
tions of lay society. 

In the first place, since ecclesiastics did not themselves produce 
the things necessary for life, tliey required to be maintained by the 
labour of the laity, so that every religious establishment had to possess 
a domain cultivated by peasants, the ecclesiastical holder of which — 
whether bishop, abbot, or parish priest — enjoyed the revenues. The 
bishops and abbots, as owners of great domains, wielded all the 
possessor’s powers over the inhabitants. 

In the second place, the bishops and abbots, as the king’s vassals, 
like the dukes or counts, owed him military service. They required 
an escort of warriors and enlisted knights in their service, granting 
them lands as fiefs. Thus they came to participate in the feudal sys- 
tem both as the king’s vassals and as the overlords of their own knights. 
They were less powerful in Italy, where there were a large number of 
bishops, each of whom had only a small piece of territory, and in 
Spain, where the Christians were very poor. 

In the third place, the enjoyment of the domain attached to a func- 
tion {office) of the Church was called a benefice. It was a remunera- 
tion for Avork, just as the vassal’s fief was the recompense for his 
service. But just as the vassal had come in the end to regard his fief 
as an inheritance and the service connected with it as an inconvenient 
servitude, so the ecclesiastical benefice came to be regarded as a means 
of livelihood and the office as a burden of which the holder tried to rid 
himself. 

In the fourth place, the clergy, being unable to recruit itself by 
inheritance, like the laity, who handed doAvn their offices from father 
to son, drew ecclesiastics from among the sons of the laity. Powerful 
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persons profited by this to provide their families or proteges with a 
convenient means of livelihood, and the king, princes, and great lords 
managed to make their younger sons or nephews into bishops or 
abbots and chose the parish priests from the people among whom they 
lived. These laymen, who entered the clergy without any vocation, 
introduced into it the habits of their families. Sons of warriors be- 
come prelates continued to make war, go hunting, and get drunk at 
banquets. The lower clergy, the priests and monks, frequented tav- 
erns, played games of chance, and joined in the amusement of the 
laity. 

In thus disobeying the uniform rule which had maintained unity 
and order, the clergy were adopting the habits of lay society, which 
was disintegrated, disorderly, and diverse. The disorder affected 
even the supreme head of the Church. The war chiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome — the great lords of Tuscany in the tenth century 
and the small feudal lords of the Roman Campagna in the eleventh 
century — made use of their force to have a pope chosen from among 
their own relatives or even their family proteges. A pope twelve years 
of age might be seen going out hunting and dressing like a feudal 
lord. The scandal was checked for the first time by the German Em- 
peror Otto, who came to Rome in 963, obtained the deposition of the 
Pope, and had him replaced by a Roman ecclesiastic. The disorder 
began again in the eleventh century. Once again it was the German 
Emperor who put an end to it by having the Pope deposed and replac- 
ing him by a German prelate. The Pope, the head of the Church, be- 
came the subject of the Emperor, dependent upon a foreign prince 
who was a layman. 

Attempts at reform 

A few devoted men, for the most part monks, endeavoured to 
bring the clergy back to the observance of their rules; this was called 
reformare — that is, to restore. They began by re-establishing the 
rule of St. Benedict in the abbeys hitherto independent of one another. 
The most important reform, which started at the Abbey of Climy in 
Burgundy, took place by inducing them to transform themselves into 
mere priories, all doing obedience to the Abbot of Cluny. This was 
the first example of a monastic order, which, by uniting a large num- 
ber of convents under a single head, made it easier to maintain a uni- 
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form rule and gave the monks a more powerful means of reacting upon 
the laity. Cluny, having become “ head of the order/’ extended its 
power over a large number of convents in France and northern Spain. 

During the eleventh century the partisans of reform set out to re- 
store observance of the rules among the clergy known as secular, be- 
cause they lived in the '' century/’ or age — that is, among the laity. 
They attacked two customs stigmatized as heresies, though neither of 
them was contrary to dogma. The term simony was applied to receiv- 
ing or giving money for the purpose of conferring or receiving an 
ecclesiastical function, and even of receiving the insignia of the dig- 
nity of bishop or abbot from the hands of a lay prince. This was the 
origin of a violent conflict with the kings of France and England and 
above all with the Emperor. The term nicolaitism was applied to the 
marriage of priests, and the faithful were stirred up against married 
priests, who were alleged to be impure and incapable of administer- 
ing valid sacraments. In the West the priests gradually ceased to take 
to themselves wives, but the custom of priestly marriage survived till 
the thirteenth century in the recently converted lands of the north. It 
has been maintained in all the Orthodox churches of Europe and even 
in the formerly Orthodox churches which have become reconciled with 
the pope (known as Uniat). 

The partisans of reform had supported the Emperor when he set 
up German popes in Rome in favour of reform. But they soon found 
it intolerable for the head of the Church to be chosen by a layman. In 
order to render him independent, they obtained a decision that the 
pope should be elected by the college of cardinals, that is, the holders 
of the offices of the Roman clergy, the bishops of the towns in the 
neighbouring district, and the priests and deacons of the churches in 
Rome. 

Material life 

The conditions of social life are very little known to us from very 
poor chronicles or annals, a few official documents and some charters, 
the work of ecclesiastics, chiefly monks, almost all of which are con- 
cerned with the region between the Loire and the Elbe, where the re- 
vival of Carolingian learning was still in force. We have no means 
of forming a picture of material life, for the representations of cos- 
tumes, weapons, and instruments from manuscripts and works of art 
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of that time reproduced in our educational works are no more than 
copies of Eastern figures. With the exception of an Anglo-Saxon cal- 
endar, the most ancient representation copied from real life seems to 
have been the “ Bayeux tapestry,” dating from the end of the eleventh 
century and picturing scenes from the conquest of England. 

Europe certainly led a life of poverty and danger for all classes, 
even the most privileged ones, which was far less brilliant than that 
of the Orient or of the peoples enjoying Byzantine or Arab civiliza- 
tion, yet less degraded and perhaps even less wretched for the mass of 
the people than the life of the majority of slaves under the Roman 
Empire. In this disordered society there was even a slight amount of 
progress. The water-mill which abolished the very hard labour of 
turning the millstone, had only begun to come into general use towards 
the end of the tenth century, when the mill is mentioned in documents 
as an ordinary accessory of a great estate. The ancient mode of har- 
nessing horses, which, by throwing the weight of the load upon the 
animal’s neck, made a very poor use of its strength and reduced what 
could be carried on a wagon to a very light load, was replaced at a 
period unknown to us, but not later than the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, by the collar, which, by throwing the weight upon the horse’s 
shoulders, made it possible to transport far heavier loads. This in- 
vention, like that of the horseshoe and the stirrup, seems to have come 
from the nomad peoples of Asia, perhaps from the Huns. 
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BEGINNING OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES PROPER 

(ELEVENTH TO THIRTEENTH CENTURIES) 

# 

New conditions affecting political life 

Since the failure of Charlemagne’s attempt to re-establish au- 
thority in the ninth century, the most populous and civilized countries 
in Europe had lived in a state of disorder. Between the middle of the 
eleventh and the end of the thirteenth centuries, there came into being 
in these countries a new order of society and political authority which 
had no precedent in the history of humanity. It spread to those Eu- 
ropean countries which had remained less civilized and became, by 
a continuous process of evolution, the foundation of modern life. 

During this period of disorder, conditions of life for the peoples 
of Europe had gradually been changed by a very large number of 
small processes, each confined to a very limited territory. These had 
resulted in a transformation of society comparable to the evolution of 
an organism. From the middle of the eleventh century onwards, in 
several countries and at varying moments, the life of the people was 
changed by one of those conjunctures of events which we call 
'' chance ” or '' accident.” Most of these were wars, arising out of 
the personal passions of rulers, and the result turned only upon the 
accidents of their lives. These accidental happenings may be grouped 
in three series. 

Political events from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries 
The first event was the conquest of England by William, Duke of 
Normandy, who had himself recognized as lawful king by the Pope, 
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and by a single battle became master of the English people. He con- 
fiscated the domains of most of the great landowners and distributed 
them as fiefs among his French warriors. The French feudal system 
was transplanted into England in a more regular form : All the lords 
bearing French titles (dukes, counts, barons) were the King’s vassals, 
but the estates granted them were distributed over various parts of 
England, the lords having ordinary knights as their vassals. Like the 
duke in Normandy, the King possessed sufficient power in England 
to make all his subjects obey him, prevent them from king war on 
one another, and force them to appear before his tribunal. The native 
clergy was placed under the control of bishops and abbots from the 
Continent, ready to obey the authority of Rome. Of all countries in 
Europe, England was the most firmly subordinated to the central au- 
thority and the only one in which the whole population was governed 
by the same political institutions. 

A similar work of centralization was carried out on a smaller 
scale by some other Normans, knights who had set out on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, but stopped in southern Italy, made themselves 
masters of the land, and conquered Sicily, then occupied by the 
Moslems. 

In Spain the power of the Moslems had been weakened since the 
region subject to the caliph at Cordoba was split up in 1035 among 
several emirs (commanders). The Christian kings in the north took 
advantage of this to conquer the territories bordering upon their king- 
doms with the aid of knights from France. The King of Leon and 
Castile pushed his conquests as far as Toledo. His son-in-law received 
the conquered land to the north-west, known as Portugal. The King 
of Aragon conquered the territory of Saragossa, which became his 
residence. The advance of the Christians was checked by the arrival 
of Moslem warriors from Morocco belonging to a new religious sect. 

At the same time the Pope started a war against the Emperor, the 
King of the Germans, over the question of the mode of investiture of 
bishops and abbots. Pope Gregory VII excommunicated King Henry 
IV and declared the latter’s subjects to be released from their oath 
of fealty. The German princes elected another king. Henry, having 
defeated his rival, occupied Rome and obtained the deposition of 
Gregory and the election of an antipope. 

The Emperor of Constantinople, threatened by an invasion of the 
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Moslem Turks, had asked Christians to assist him, and pilgrims on 
their way to the tomb of Christ in Jerusalem complained of ill-treat- 
ment. Pope Urban, a Frenchman, summoned a council at Clermont, 
at which he preached a holy war for the deliverance of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. Those who enrolled themselves for this war took the Cross as 
their badge, whence the names crusaders and crusade. The expedi- 
tion, composed of knights — for the most part French — advanced 
across Europe and Asia Minor and captured Jerusalem, and the cru- 
saders ultimately established four principalities, the rulers of which 
organized the land on the French feudal system. 

Crusades to the Holy Land went on during the whole of the twelfth 
century for carrying assistance to the Christians settled in the Holy 
Land, but could not prevent the Moslems from reconquering it. 

Once again war broke out between Pope and Emperor, compli- 
cated by a rivalry between two German princely families and among 
the towns of Italy. The Emperor meant to exercise his sovereign 
rights over the Italian towns in the absolute fashion of the Roman em- 
perors; the towns, accustomed to being governed by their own nota- 
bles, resisted. Next the Emperor quarrelled with the Pope over the 
question of supremacy and obtained the election of an antipope; the 
Pope excommunicated the Emperor, and the Italian towns took sides 
for one or the other. The war ended in a compromise unfavourable to 
the Emperor, who renounced exercising his power in Italy. The Ital- 
ians remained divided into two irreconcilable parties which continued 
to wage war upon each other. 

In the middle of the twelfth century the kingdom of England had 
passed to a family of French princes who had also become masters of 
almost all the western provinces of France by inheritance or marriage. 
Thus the King of France found himself at the same time the superior 
of the King of England, who was his vassal by virtue of his French 
provinces, and his inferior in wealth and power. This contradictory 
situation led to a war between the two kings Philip Augustus of France 
and Richard of England, each of whom stirred up the other s vassals 
to revolt and allied himself with one of the two rival princes of Ger- 
many. 

A crusade undertaken by some French lords was turned aside by 
the Venetians and directed against the Byzantine Emperor, who had 
expelled their merchants. It ended in the capture and sack of Con- 
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stantinople and a partition of the conquered territory between the 
crusaders, who created a transitory Empire, and Venice, which took 
and continued to hold the coasts and islands of the Adriatic. 

John, nicknamed Lackland, Richard’s successor in England, hav- 
ing made himself unpopular by his despotism, the English lords re- 
volted against him and compelled him to sign the Great Charter 
(Magna Carta), by which he renounced all his abuses of power. This 
is the origin of the rights of the English as against the Government. 
Philip Augustus took advantage of John’s difficulties to obtain a ver- 
dict against him as his vassal and conquer all his provinces in France 
as far as the Loire. He was checked by a second coalition and saved 
by the victory of Bouvines, which lent great prestige to the Wing of 
France. 

In Spain the conquest of the Moslem lands, interrupted for more 
than a century by two successive invasions of Moslems from Morocco 
and by wars among the Christian kings, was resumed after a victory 
of the Christians in 1212. The King of Aragon subdued the kingdom 
of Valencia; in the south the King of Portugal reached what is now 
the frontier; the King of Castile took the largest share — the whole 
of Andalusia with the exception of the kingdom of Granada — and 
distributed enormous domains among the lords of Castile, who be- 
came the greatest persons in Spain. 

The greatest event, considering its lasting effects, was the invasion 
of eastern Europe by the Mongols, a collection of various peoples of 
the yellow race from eastern Asia. They waged a war of extermina- 
tion upon all peoples offering resistance to them. Their sway ex- 
tended over the most extensive empire the world has ever known, 
stretching from the Pacific Ocean in China to the borders of Germany. 
In Europe they subdued all the Russian princes and devastated Po- 
land, Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia. In Russia the consequence 
of the invasion was to destroy the superiority of the southern princes 
and transfer it to the Prince of Moscow. It left the Danubian region 
depopulated, and to resettle it the princes sent for foreign colonists, 
mostly Germans, who did not mingle with the native population — 
a fact which was to impede the rise of a common national sentiment. 

The rest of the thirteenth century was occupied by the struggle 
between the popes and the German kings who had become by mar- 
riage kings of Sicily and Naples. In Germany the war weakened the 
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power of the king by compelling him to grant the princes and prel- 
ates powers that rendered each of them de facto independent within 
his own territory. 

Effects of the Crusades 

The Crusades, which attracted Western warriors and traders to the 
East for two centuries, reacted upon the life of the European peoples 
to an extent which is a matter of controversy. Nothing survived 
of the crusaders’ conquests in the East, and the Italian towns lost their 
direct trade with Syria, to which the products of Persia, India, and 
China were brought by caravan; but Venice retained possession of 
a domain on the Adriatic which passed to the Austrian Empire, and 
where Italian became the language of certain coast towns. 

It was in the Holy Land that three religious orders of a new char- 
acter came into being, the military orders, originally intended for 
the succour of pilgrims and the care of the sick, but afterwards used 
for fighting the Moslems. Each of these orders possessed its own 
domain and fortresses. The Templars left the Holy Land and with- 
drew first to Cyprus, and afterwards to Paris; the Knights Hospitallers 
or Knights of St. John retired to Rhodes (until 1522), and then to 
Malta, both retaining the domains which had been granted them in 
the Christian countries. The Teutonic Order established itself in the 
region of the lower Vistula, where it wrested from the pagan peoples 
the territory which was to become Prussia. 

It has seemed natural to ascribe to the Crusades all the new 
customs and things which appeared in Europe during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. But the Christians of Europe were in touch 
with all the Moslem lands on the Mediterranean: Spain, Sicily, 
Africa, and Egypt. It is hard to distinguish between what came from 
these lands and what was brought home by the crusaders. From the 
Holy Land undoubtedly came the customs of warfare, the lance with 
its pennon, the cross-bow, drum, and trumpet, and the device of 
armorial bearings as marks distinguishing one family from another; 
for the French names of colours, some of which are also used in Eng- 
lish, are of Eastern origin (gueule, English gules, being Arabic, azur, 
English azure, being Persian, and simple, English vert, Greek). The 
apricot, watermelon and shallot also seem to have come from the 
Holy Land. The Crusades started the vogue for wearing beards in 
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the Oriental fashion, instead of shaving them off, as was done by the 
Romans and Franks. 

Far more questionable are the indirect effects upon the political 
and social life of Europe which some have tried to attribute to the 
Crusades : the growth of the royal power, the grant of charters to the 
communes, the enfranchisement of the surfs, the decay of feudalism, 
the decline of piety (through contact with the Moslems), and even 
the flourishing of epic poetry. 

The new Europe 

While these events were going on, and especially during the 
twelfth century, the life of the peoples had been changed by the rise 
of certain original institutions which differentiated it profoundly 
from that of the Orient or of antiquity: nobility, chivalry, courtly 
manners and gallantry, the communes, the bourgeoisie, the craft 
guilds, fairs, bills of exchange, banks, Romanesque and Gothic art, 
universities, colleges, the modern languages, the heroic poems {chan- 
sons de geste) and romances of chivalry, ecclesiastical courts, the 
jury, canon law, and customary law. 

Society in every country became transformed by an almost in- 
dependent process as the result of common conditions which produced 
almost similar institutions. The organization of the European peoples 
as it emerged from the disorder of preceding centuries was not ef- 
fected, as under the Roman Empire, by compulsion from without, 
emanating from a single centre, but sprang up spontaneously in dif- 
ferent places as the result of a sentiment common to all men at that 
time: respect for custom and a will to behave as men had done in the 
past, which, when translated into practice, led them to follow prec- 
edents — that is, to find out what their ancestors had done in similar 
conditions and to distrust all innovations. In every case custom pro- 
vided a rule and made law unnecessary. Since man does not live 
very long, this same respect for what was ancient caused the dead 
man’s place to be taken by his son, who seemed a continuation of 
him and usually lived with him. Everything pertaining to him per- 
sonally became hereditary: property, possessions, social position, 
duties, titles, and names. Each family became fixed in the same 
mode of life, which seemed to become a permanent natural state, and 
the men who had lived this same life from father to son ended by 
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forming a class (French etat, English estate, German Stand) sharply 
separated from the rest, so much so that marriage into another class 
was viewed with repugnance. 

Another sentiment common at that time was submission to the 
Church (that is, in practice, to the authority of the clergy), which the 
sovereign, a layman, himself obeyed and forced his subjects to obey. 
Religion added to the stability of society, for the clergy taught the 
faithful that it was their duty to remain in the state in which God had 
seen fit for them to be born. Yet, though hostile to change these men 
none the less introduced many innovations — unintentionally, it is 
true — by adapting themselves to the natural changes of life, as men 
have continued to do in England. 

The forms of authority 

Authority was exerted under different forms (see Chapter VI) : 
the “ domanial ” authority of the great landowner, which applied to 
the people living on his domain, the feudal authority of the lord over 
his vassals, the public authority of the king and his delegates over all 
those inhabiting his territory. In lands subject to the domanial and 
feudal system the king’s authority was almost nullified. It remained 
more real in the less civilized lands: Germany, Scandinavia, and 
eastern Europe. It was felt most strongly in lands where it had been 
organized after a conquest: England, Sicily, and those parts of Spain 
which had been regained from the Moslems. But it cannot be said that 
a State existed anywhere; the term does not appear until the thirteenth 
century, in the towns of Italy. 

The authority of the king was still inherent in his person ; except 
in England, he was bound to exert it in person if he was to be obeyed. 
The king was above all a leader in war, the part which he was to play 
in society being only vaguely conceived. The Imperial chancellery 
attempted to define it in the phrase: “ the maintenance of peace and 
justice.” The peace in question was not with foreigners, but among 
his own subjects; the object was to prevent them from fighting among 
themselves — what we should call “ maintaining order ” or “ polic- 
ing ” them. The word justice sums up the whole ideal of that age so 
far as public life was concerned. According to a French formula, 
justice should be “ bonne, prompte, roide ” (“ good, prompt, and in- 
flexible ”) — that is to say, in conformity with custom, rapid, and 
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severe. It was defined as giving every man his due ” — that is, 
his social position and property. The ideal was to take nothing from 
the landowner or his heir, except by confiscation after a legal decision. 

The authority of the ruler was carried into effect by various proc- 
esses. It laid down general rules, known in German as Ban and in 
French as ordonnances^ which every subject was bound to obey on 
pain of outlawry — that is, of ceasing to be protected against vi- 
olence and being expelled from the land (this is the meaning of the 
word banished — placed under a ban). The chief process by which 
authority was applied was that of arriving at a legal decision on a 
particular case, but it took different forms according to the social 
status of the person concerned. Regular justice, which applied to 
persons living a regular life, known in the country and having a 
fixed domicile, proceeded according to solemn forms regulated by 
custom and culminated in a sentence pronounced by the judge in 
accordance with traditional forms. The judge might also pronounce 
judgment summarily, without form of trial,” in order to rid the 
country of persons reputed to be dangerous, having neither hearth 
nor home ” or sans aveu ” — that is, having nobody willing to an- 
swer for them. The English procedure, instituted by an agent of the 
king’s (the coroner)^ for determining the cause of any death by vio- 
lence was established for the purpose of stopping murders of for- 
eigners by native Englishmen. But all the forms of public authority 
were copied by the domanial authority. The lord issued orders in 
the form of a ban to the peasants living upon his domain; he made 
his agent maintain order and administer justice according to the pro- 
cedure followed by the king’s agents, and prescribed the same 
penalties. 

All those exercising authority met with the same difficulty in get- 
ting their decisions executed and putting down disobedience, their 
material means of compulsion being particularly inadequate against 
fighting men. They sought to back up their decisions by invoking the 
sanction of religion — that is, by the swearing of an oath, which 
was required of subjects, vassals, and the prince’s agents. 

Society being divided up into classes differing in origin, rank, 
and mode of life, it is necessary, in order to describe it, to examine 
them separately. 
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Position of the Peasants.^ There was a difference of origin be- 
tween the free men, the successors of the coloni under the Roman Em- 
pire, and the serfs, the successors of the slaves under the Roman 
Empire. The free men, established upon a piece of land of which the 
nominal owner no longer had the right to deprive them, owed him 
nothing but small dues and a limited number of days of work; they 
still enjoyed the right to marry freely and even to leave their land. 
The serfs had to pay heavier dues and to perform forced labour 
more frequently; it might even vary at the master’s will. In France, 
where the tax in money known as the taille appears in the records 
of the eleventh century, they were sometimes said to be “ taillables 
a merci ” — that is, taxable at their master’s discretion. They had 
no right either to leave their land or to marry outside the domain 
without their master’s consent. 

With regard to the number of peasants, we have no information 
except in England, and the proportion between the two categories is 
still a matter of controversy. According to our information about 
the end of the Middle Ages, it is probable that France was the most 
thickly populated country, with the highest proportion of hereditary 
tenants; all peasants, without distinction of status, were included 
under the term vilains — that is, the men of the domain, or villa. The 
system in Germany gradually became similar to that of France as 
the free men who were small landowners were transformed into he- 
reditary tenants. 

England is the only country wnth regard to which we have any 
figures. These are given in the famous Domesday Book, the record 
of a fiscal investigation carried out about 1080 and affecting all do- 
mains (except those in the northern region). They probably indicate 
the number of heads of families.^ In it are enumerated the free men 
subject only to the jurisdiction of the lord owning the domain, exempt 
from forced labour and paying only small dues, almost all of whom 
lived in the north-eastern region occupied by the Danes. Most of them 
are called villani (38 per cent) or bordarii (32 per cent). The vil- 
leins were liable to fixed dues and forced labour, the latter of which 

1 The origin of the peasants was explained in Chapter V, their legal status in 
Chapter VI. 

2 An attempt has been made to estimate the total population at 1,800,000 persons. 
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might be required every week ; their tenure was even more precarious 
than that of the serfs in France, for the master possessed the legal 
right to deprive them of it. They were known later as tenants at 
will ” — that is, at the will of their master. The bordarii were agricul- 
tural labourers housed upon the domain. In Italy, where there were 
fewer great domains, tenures were still settled by a long-term lease in 
return for a share (often half) of the produce. Most of the tenants 
[massarii)^ indeed, had only a precarious right of ownership, of 
which the master might deprive them. The Italian peasants did not 
become hereditary tenants; except in a few northern regions, they 
were only metayers^ paying rent in kind, or day-labourers. In Spain 
some peasant proprietors survived in the mountain zone extending 
from Galicia to Catalonia. In the centre, which had been won back 
from the Moslems and repopulated by the Christians, there was a 
high proportion of persons directly serving the master: herdsmen, 
gardeners, or servants ; the rest were farmers attached to the soil. 

Again, the real status of the peasants varied with the value of 
their land. In those countries (north-eastern France, England, Ger- 
many — the only ones of which we have some knowledge) in which 
the farmer was subject to rules, the normal peasant enjoyed the ten- 
ure of several parcels of land and had a yoke of oxen for ploughing, 
a cow-house, and a barn. But there was an inferior class of labourers 
known as bordiers who owned no beasts or farm buildings and had 
only a dwelling and a very small piece of land. They worked with 
hand-tools, probably as day-labourers. 

The payments due from the peasants differed in quantity but were 
of the same nature. They were paid chiefly in kind : grain, pigs, fowls, 
eggs, wool, linen, and sometimes wax, days of labour on the master’s 
lands at ploughing, haymaking, reaping, harvesting, loading the har- 
vest; and, after the eleventh century, a tax in money, which was often 
fixed arbitrarily. There was a bailiff of peasant origin, whose func- 
tions became hereditary, known in French as maire, in English as 
reeve^ and in German as Schultheiss^ whose duty it was to see to the 
getting in of the crops and supervise the forced labour. 

The peasants had to observe the regulations made by the master, 
who compelled them to use his mill, baking-oven, and press in return 
for the payment of dues and to await his order before starting on 
the harvest or vintage. They were subject to the lord’s “ justice,” ad- 
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ministered by an intendant (steward), who used it for the purpose of 
making them pay fines or confiscating their property. In France this 
power extended so far as to include the right of putting a man to 
death, and had as its emblem the right of having a gallows on the 
domain (the French word for gallows, potence, means '' power ”) . In 
Germany, Italy, and Spain it was reserved to the great lords to whom 
the king had delegated this right; in England it belonged to the king 
only. In all countries the right to hunt was reserved to the master, and 
the peasants were forbidden to kill game. In the southern lands in 
which cultivation was not subject to regulation, the system (of which 
we have no knowledge) must have included similar dues, but of a 
more irregular character. 

The peasants’ mode of life always remained very hard and primi- 
tive, for they had few means of improving it. The land was very 
scantily manured and consequently gave a very poor yield ; the beasts, 
having nothing but pasturage to feed upon, with hay in winter from 
natural meadows, had difficulty in surviving till the spring. In Eng- 
land some of them were slaughtered at the beginning of winter and 
the meat salted down. The peasants had nothing but their crops to 
live upon and had to devote a large portion of these to paying their 
dues in kind or else sell them so as to obtain money for the payment of 
their dues in cash. When the crops failed, they were reduced to starva- 
tion. They lived upon black bread, porridge of various kinds, and 
vegetables and rarely ate any meat. They wore clothing made of 
coarse stuffs, often linen, had no underclothing, and often went bare- 
foot. They lived in low, thatched houses with unglazed windows and 
a floor of beaten earth, having scarcely any furniture, sometimes not 
even a bed. They, their wives and daughters were at the mercy of 
the lord’s whim, or even that of his steward, and had no means of re- 
sistance or of obtaining justice. Hence in every land the peasant was 
treated as an inferior and despicable being, as is shown by the sense 
which the word villain came to bear in English, or vilain in French 
(ugly, nasty, base). 

Changes in Their Position. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the position of the peasants underwent a modification, 
which took opposite directions in the eastern and western parts of 
Europe. In the western lands it improved. In France and England 
the master ceased himself to exploit the lands reserved to him, and 
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distributed them, in return for payments, among tenants, who be- 
came hereditary owners. Since he no longer required forced labour 
on his lands, he received payments instead. Owing to the fall in the 
value of money and the greater abundance of coin, the former dues, 
consisting in a fixed sum of money, became much less onerous. 
Payments and forced labour, which had been fixed at the master’s 
discretion, became settled and limited by custom. 

It became more difficult to dislodge those peasants who had no 
recognized right to their land. Though in England the villeins re- 
mained legally at the mercy of the lord of the manor, they became 
copyholders^ owning their land in virtue of customary dues entered 
on the manorial registers. In France the master’s power was limited 
by a practice already in use in the towns. The tenants of a single 
village would agree to pay him a lump sum, in return for which, by 
a written deed known as a charter (French charte)^ he renounced all 
arbitrary proceedings and restricted all dues, taxes {taille)^ forced 
labour, and fines to a fixed sum. 

In eastern Europe, by a reverse process, the free farmers be- 
came tenants of almost servile status in the service of the great land- 
owners. The indigenous Slavs subject to the Germans were compelled 
to furnish forced labour for half the week. In Poland the peasants 
sank to the inferior status known as that of kmiecy {kmetes)^ and a 
similar change seems to have begun on Russian territory. The deg- 
radation of the free farmers which had taken place in the west during 
the ninth century started in eastern Europe three centuries later. 

Formation of the Nobility. While in every land the peasants 
continued to form the lower class, the fighting men everywhere con- 
stituted the upper class. We know more about them than the peasants, 
especially about those of France, Germany, and England. 

The superior rank of the warriors resulted from the character of 
warfare in those days. The ancient peoples of Europe had re- 
garded war as the common affair of the whole people, all free men 
being bound to appear under arms at the summons of their ruler. 
This rule survived in the Scandinavian lands and in eastern Europe 
(Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary) . It was applied even in western Eu- 
rope by the petty kings of Spain in their wars against the infidel, and 
by the King of the Germans on his Roman expedition. But throughout 
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the whole of Charlemagne’s former Empire war was the permanent 
state, not only between kings and princes, but among all fighting men 
in every land. It had come to be a private affair in which the families 
of the two opponents became involved, and all attempts by the clergy 
to prevent this during the eleventh century had failed. War was now 
waged only on horseback, the Latin word miles being now applied 
only to the mounted man fighting with a lance. The warrior equipped 
himself and tried to protect himself as much as possible. Up to the 
end of the thirteenth century he fought in a hauberk^ or coat of mail, 
which covered the whole body, wearing on his head an iron helmet 
and protected by a long pointed shield. His horse was also protected 
by armour and he only mounted it for the combat, making his way 
there on another horse. He required a mounted attendant {valet 
(Tarmes)^ the esquire (French ecuyer, shield-bearer), who carried 
his shield, led his charger, and helped him to put on his heavy armour 
and get into the saddle before the fight. This equipment was expen- 
sive, and to meet the expense it was necessary to own quite a large 
domain cultivated by peasants. The use of these arms required a 
long apprenticeship, and war became a profession, the most honour- 
able of all. 

In the richest countries (France, Italy, and Germany) tlie war 
leaders were the lords owning very great domains, the mass of the 
warriors being composed of vassals bound to serve their lord in war 
and provided by him with a fief yielding sufficient income for their 
living and equipment. The fief was always granted for life only, and 
the vassal could only enter into possession of it after performing the 
ceremony of homage, in which he knelt before his lord and swore 
fealty to him. The bond thus created between them constituted a per- 
sonal obligation and had to be renewed on the death of either; but on 
the death of a vassal his heir had the right to take up the fief, so that 
in point of fact the ownership of it became hereditary. 

The vassal was still bound to discharge certain duties, and if he 
failed to perform them the lord had the right to deprive him of the 
fief. These duties, which were gradually defined more precisely and 
greatly decreased, may be summed up in three terms: service, which 
obliged the vassal to follow his lord to war, but was ultimately re- 
stricted to a definite number of days (sixty days in the year in France) 
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The warriors, who formed the upper class everywhere, were 
known collectively by the ancient Latin name of nobiles, which origi- 
nally occurs in the records in Latin, even in Poland; it passed into 
the Romance languages, and even into English {nobility), where, 
however, it is confined to lords. In German it was translated by the 
word Adel. In the end the nobles came to form a hereditary class so 
sharply divided from the rest that marriage with a person belonging 
to another class was disapproved of as a misalliance (French 
mesalliance) . 

Degrees of Nobility. Although the feeling among the nobles that 
they all belonged to the same class was strong enough to admit of 
marriages between all noble families, there were none the less deep- 
rooted distinctions between them, arising out of differences of func- 
tion, title, or wealth. The highest rank always belonged to tire man 
bearing the title translated in Latin as rex, to which still attached 
what was left of the public power: the function of acting as leader of 
the people in war, and, in those lands where the feudal system pre- 
vailed, the position of supreme overlord or suzerain. The king was 
always a warrior; his function was to give orders, and to command 
obedience he had to show himself in person, supported by an armed 
force. In Sweden and Norway he began his reign by a mounted 
progress through the country, and in every land the king spent part of 
his life in traversing his territories with an escort of warriors. 

For making decisions of general interest, he summoned a council 
consisting of the war leaders and prelates owing him obedience. He 
ordered justice to be administered by his entourage, known as his 
court. He had a chancellery for drawing up his ofiicial acts and attach- 
ing the wax seal to them as the sign of their genuineness. He had a 
treasury in which were kept his money, jc^'^^ls, 3nd archives. He 
possessed great domains, the produce of which, collected mostly in 
kind, served for the maintenance of his household, and he had a right 
to taxes paid in coin and varying greatly in amount. These revenues 
were administered by agents whose accounts were audited at the 
king’s court. 

The title of King being attached to his person, when he died it 
became necessary to settle who was to succeed him. The question was 
decided in various ways. The usual custom was to regard the father s 
rank as a heritage, so that it was natural to recognize his natural heir, 
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or at least a member of his family, as king. But heredity did not 
always provide a safe solution. When the king left several sons, the 
title might either be transmitted to one of them or divided among 
them, as in Spain or Russia. If only one son were left, a minor in- 
capable of acting as leader in war, the successor might be either an 
adult member of the family or the child, provided with a guardian. 
When only a daughter was left, it became necessary to decide whether 
she should be admitted to the succession and, if so, who was to have 
the power of choosing her husband. When the king’s family had be- 
come extinct, it was necessary to choose a successor. This process 
consisted chiefly of a debate between the great persons of the land, 
sometimes in the presence of the assembled throng of warriors, for 
there was no well-defined rule stating who was qualified to elect the 
king. In doubtful cases more than one claimant would present him- 
self, each with his own partisans, and the succession was decided by 
war between them; and to attract the great persons of the land to 
their side, the claimants were obliged to make promises which di- 
minished the power of the new king. This is what happened in Spain, 
Bohemia, Poland, and later in Germany and Hungary. Hence the 
real power of the king depended upon the hazards of birth in the 
royal family. 

Below the king came the great persons provided with ancient 
titles denoting some function (duke, count, marquis), or referred to 
by a vague title, in Latin princeps, translated into German as Fiirst^ 
each of whom had become de facto independent on his own territory, 
first in France and later in Italy and Germany. They owned very great 
domains and a number of fortified strongholds, had a large staff of 
servants and stewards, and held a court, sometimes resembling that 
of a king, in the town where they resided. They were also able to 
muster a small army of vassals. 

Below the princes came the very great landowners who had no 
official title, but were the lords of a number of vassal warriors ; these 
were known in the west as baron or sire (in German Herr^ in English 
lord ) . In the same rank may be included even those bearing the title 
of duke or count (earl) in England, where the king had not allowed 
the rise of any independent princes, and in the very small kingdoms 
of Spain and eastern Europe, the Russian boyars and the lords of 
Hungary and Poland, known in Latin as magnates. 
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Up to the end of the twelfth century the mass of the nobles was 
formed of knights who were vassals of some lord, provided their o\m 
equipment, and were served by esquires. In Latin they continued to 
bear the modest name of miles, but with the increase of wealth they 
became local leaders, owning a village which they governed as master 
and a fortified castle, surrounded by a wall, which served as a refuge 
for their peasants. Their servants and tenants called them lord. We 
have no means of knowing how many of them there were, except in 
England, where an inquiry carried out in the year 1170 over the 
greater part of its area enables us to estimate their numbers at about 
five or six thousand. They seem to have been more numerous in the 
rich regions of France and Italy, but less so in Germany, and there 
were very few of them in Spain. 

In the lowest rank may be included the warriors who were for 
various reasons inferior. Certain records suggest that there were 
warriors serving on horseback and armed with the lance, but having 
no defensive armour or esquire, who were possibly employed in the 
fortresses. In Germany, too, there were still some knights, known 
as Dienstmannen (in Latin, ministerials) , in the service of prelates 
and of the king. They were descended from former serfs, owned no 
fief, lived in their master’s house and had no right to leave him. In 
the less civilized countries, Poland and Hungary, most of the warriors 
fought without armour, with the sword or sabre, and were mounted 
upon horses without armour. 

As early as the twelfth century the knights had come to regard 
themselves as forming a body in which they had as their comrades 
lords, princes, and even kings. In France, where it first came into 
being, this body was known collectively as the chevalerie (chivalry), 
which became common to all the Christian lands. No man could enter 
it until he had been admitted to it by a knight. It became the custom to 
admit to it none but the sons of knights, so that knighthood came to be 
hereditary. 

The class of nobles increased greatly during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The esquire, who in the eleventh century was merely the knight’s 
attendant, came at last to be called a gentleman (French gentil- 
homme), or man of good birth, and regarded as noble. He did not 
possess sufficient resources to equip himself and live in the style of a 
knight, and so remained an esquire all his life. In England he was 
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called squire, in German Edelknecht (noble servant). He did not 
possess a castle, but a fortified house (manor), and had tenants who 
regarded him as their lord. When a knight died leaving several sons, 
his estate was usually divided up into unequal shares, the eldest son 
taking the greater part of it and those heirs who did not possess a 
large enough fortune to be knights remaining esquires. The esquires 
were far more numerous than the other nobles, and formed the great 
mass of the noble class. 

Life of the Nobles. The nobles of Europe led a life without prec- 
edent in the history of the world, and since they constituted the 
upper class, which the other classes took as their model, they initiated 
customs, and even sentiments, which have survived up to our own 
day. They lived on their domains among peasants who were their 
inferiors, and had no duty save that of war, learning nothing but 
horsemanship and the profession of arms and spending their time 
mostly in riding, hunting, and making war, unable to read or write, 
yet accustomed to feeling superior owing to their rank and strength. 
They restored physical exercise and country life to honour. The 
nobleman’s dwelling-place was a fortified house, or even a castle 
surrounded by a thick, high stone wall, flanked by towers at the cor- 
ners and defended by a broad moat which could only be crossed when 
the drawbridge was lowered. The castle, the centre of defence and 
dominion, has remained the type of a dignified abode. In England 
as early as the Middle Ages, the king forbade his subjects to make 
war upon one another, and the castles had ceased to be fortresses, so 
that gentlemen ceased to take up their knighthood or even to possess 
warlike weapons ; but the life of the castle, restricted to the peaceful 
occupations of riding and hunting, has continued to he the life of a 
privileged class. Since the cessation of private wars, it has survived 
as the permanent characteristic of the nobility in every country in 
Europe. 

War was regarded by the nobles not as a misfortune, but as a 
pleasure, and even as an opportunity of obtaining wealth by pillag- 
ing an enemy’s domain or taking him prisoner and holding him to 
ransom. A substitute for war was sometimes found by arranging in 
advance for a combat between the nobles of one and the same country. 
This was the original form of the tournament, in which both sides 
fought with warlike weapons, taking prisoner those whom they un- 
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horsed and holding them to ransom. Another form of combat, the 
diMel, which had been practised in France as a form of judicial pro- 
cedure, became the custom throughout a large part of Europe. It was 
spread by a new sentiment, that of personal honour, an outgrowth of 
chivalry. The nobleman regarded it as his duty to behave in accord- 
ance with the rules of knightly morality; but he also insisted upon 
receiving the treatment due to a knight. He made it a point of 
honour ” not to let his courage or loyalty be even called in question, 
and responded to insult, or even to flat contradiction, by challenging 
the offender to a duel. 

Courtesy. A custom having no connection with war grew" up at 
the courts of princes, which had become the gathering-place of the 
nobles in every land. The court provided a model for the life of nobles 
of every rank. There the fashions were set in matters of language, 
costume, manners, amusements, literature, and even morality. Fash- 
ion, starting in France, spread, with French literary works, to the 
courts and then to the nobility of the other countries of Europe. 
Courtly manners — that is, the manners of the court — constituted 
courtesy (French courtoisie), which brought the rough, brutal man- 
ners of the fighting man into contempt. It transformed modes of 
speech, costume, and manners and affected even sentiments and 
behaviour. 

Since the barbarian invasions, domestic service to the ruler had 
been esteemed honourable and noblemen sent their sons, w^hile still 
youths, to learn manners as pages or esquires in the service of the 
prince or the lady his wife. This was the origin of a sentiment which 
transformed the attitude of man towards woman. Among all the 
civilized peoples of Asia and ancient Europe, without exception, 
women were treated by men as dependent and submissive inferiors, 
and by the Christian ascetics they were even regarded as impure. 
At courts, on the contrary, the lady, as wife of the prince and mistress 
of the house, accustomed to give orders to her pages and esquires, 
was regarded with respect by these young men. From this new re- 
lation between the sexes there arose a new sort of feeling under an 
ancient name, '' courtly ” love, voiced by certain troubadours in the 
south, and later by a poet in the service of the Countess of Champagne. 
It was reduced to a system of rules and brought into fashion by the 
romances of adventure of the Breton cycle. 
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Love as it had hitherto been felt by men had been nothing but 
desire (this is the sense of the Greek word Eros and the Latin Cupido)^ 
and wTiters had described tender and respectful love only in women. 
Courtly love came to mean the service of obedience due from a young 
nobleman to the lady, his mistress ” in the literal sense of the word 
(which afterwards became degraded) . It was conceived on the model 
of the devotion of the vassal to his lord and had to be proved by acts 
of obedience. It had as its object the lady^ not the wmman. 

Hence arose the courtly usage known as gallantry^ which consisted 
in treating ladies as superior beings and setting them in the place of 
honour, yielding them precedence, and kissing their hands. Gallantry 
introduced forms of delicacy and respect into relations with ladies of 
the court which afterwards became general among the nobility, and 
later among the middle classes. By compelling men to show a very 
marked respect to ladies, it raised the status of women in society. 
This is the most lasting legacy left by the nobility of the Middle Ages. 
Religion played no part in this change, for no modification took place 
in the attitude of men towards Christian women in the East or towards 
women of the people in Europe. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE TOWNS 

(ELEVENTH TO THIRTEENTH CENTURIES) 

% 

There was the widest possible gulf between the position of the peas- 
ants and nobles who formed the country population. But between the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries there grew up a new class, without 
precedent in the past, which was above the peasants but below the 
nobles. The effects of this were to increase progressively and, in the 
end, give European society the character which distinguishes it most 
sharply from all others. 

Formation of the towns 

We have scarcely any records about the towns of Europe before 
the eleventh century, and their origin is still a matter of controversy. 
The towns of the Roman Empire w^ere not deserted by their inhabit- 
ants, for they still had bishops and bore the Roman name of cite, 
civitd, or ciudad. The domains of the abbeys and residences of the 
great lords became centres of population ; indeed, the name by which 
the domain was known, villa (French ville), is still applied to all 
towns in France. In all the rest of Europe, in the barbarian lands, 
where there were no towns, and the lands of the soutli-east, where they 
had been destroyed, towns grew up as the residence of a bishop, abbot, 
or powerful prince. In England and Germany many of them were 
fortified and garrisoned to resist invaders, whether Danish or Hun- 
garian. In every land they were small, huddled within a very narrow, 
fortified area, and had hardly any inhabitants but the servants and 
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fighting men of the great person residing there. The most populous 
of the to'svns rrere certain of those in Italy which were in touch with 
Constantinople. 

It was during the eleventh century that conditions in the towns 
began to change, probably because the inhabitants had increased in 
number and were more prosperous. This progress first became ap- 
parent in the seaboard towns of Italy: Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, en- 
riched by trade with the far larger and wealthier towns of the Byzan- 
tine or Moslem East; and in certain towns in the south of France. The 
transformation was gradual and the towns ended by possessing cer- 
tain advantages distinguishing them from the country villages. 

The town was surrounded by a wall called by the Germanic name 
of burg or borough (in the Romance languages bourg or borgo), 
which protected the inhabitants against attacks from without, for at 
that time war was the normal condition of life. 

It was also a market where the country people sold the inhabitants 
the commodities necessary for food, clothing, heating, and building 
their houses, and bought the products of industry and commerce for 
themselves. The master of the to'wn had an interest in this trade, for 
he levied dues upon sales. In lands where the king retained his power 
over the lords, he alone granted the right to hold a market and coin 
money. 

The town was the seat of a court of justice which tried cases aris- 
ing within its territory. In lands where the king continued to wield the 
public authority — England, Germany, and eastern Europe — he 
had delegated his power of justice to the lord who was master of the 
town. In Spain, where the kings possessed only a small territory, with 
few towns, each of these constituted a judicial area under the king’s 
protection. 

The town was a refuge within which the inhabitants were not sub- 
ject to the arbitrary power of a master, as in the open country. Their 
relations with the lord were regulated either by custom or by a special 
written agreement. This new right belonging to the inhabitants had 
started in the towns of Italy and the south, where there were still some 
free landowners and warriors who had gradually ceased to obey their 
lord. The custom which had grown up had ultimately been confirmed 
by the lord. 

A new system, originating in the north of France, was that of the 
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commune juree, based upon an oath, as were all public relations at 
that time ; but instead of an agreement entered into by an inferior, it 
was a joint oath {conjuratio) for mutual defence taken by equals. 
The most ancient of the communes had arisen out of a revolt of the 
inhabitants against their lord, usually a prelate. The same procedure 
was afterwards adopted by agreement with the lord in the form of a 
charter, granted, or rather sold, to the inhabitants of the to'^vm, who 
often took as their model the charter granted to another town. Later, 
and especially in the thirteenth century, a king or prince owning an 
unoccupied territory would found a town on it and attract inhabitants 
by giving each of them a parcel of land inside the walls on which to 
build a house, and lands outside the walls to cultivate. The town, 
built all at the same time on a uniform plan, had straight streets in- 
tersecting one another at right angles and a public square in the centre. 
Similarly, in the regions of eastern Europe having no towns, the kings 
and prelates founded towns and peopled them with colonists from 
other lands, especially Germans, who kept their own language, cus- 
toms, and law. 

The common feature that distinguished the town from the country 
was that the lord did not exercise unlimited power inside it. This was 
strictly limited, or even abolished with his own consent, which was 
sometimes tacit, but more often confirmed or expressed in the form 
of a charter in which were enumerated the duties and rights of the 
townspeople. The charter always placed restrictions upon the powers 
most inconvenient to the inhabitants — those, in fact, which left their 
person or property at the mercy of the lord or his stewards. It specified 
the precise amount of the old-established dues paid in cash and of the 
annual taille, the limits to his right of requisitioning and taking goods 
on credit, and the taxes levied upon sales and inheritance. It regu- 
lated fines by a detailed tariff in which every variety of misdemeanour 
or wound was enumerated, and settled which crimes were to involve 
confiscation of a man’s property. This guarantee against arbitrary 
treatment was established by written regulations, in contrast with the 
general usage of those days, when all rights were derived from custom. 

Government of the towns 

The system upon which each town was governed depended upon 
what rights the master of it recognized as belonging to the inhabitants. 
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Hence it varied greatly from time to time, even in the same town. The 
variation was due solely to the nature of its relations with its lord and 
had nothing to do with the importance of the town. Paris, the largest 
town in Europe in the thirteenth century, possessed less rights than 
hundreds of little country towns. It was the degree of independence 
that caused the difference in government between one and another. 

The most independent towns were to be found in lands of the Em- 
pire in wdiich the emperor no longer had any power. First there were 
those which had been dependent upon Constantinople, such as Venice 
and Amalfi; then the towns in northern Italy and the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, such as Marseilles; and later those in Germany which had ex- 
pelled their bishops and were known as “ free cities,” and those on the 
emperor’s domain known as Imperial cities.” Certain commercial 
towms of eastern Europe enjoyed an equal independence: Danzig, and 
Novgorod and Pskov in Russia. They had developed into sovereign 
republics enjoying the same powers as a prince or prelate. 

Most of the tovms did not achieve such a degree of independence, 
hut remained dependent upon their former lord, whether king, prince, 
or prelate. They owed him what a vassal owed his lord: the oath of 
fealty, service in war, and aids paid in money. But the town had the 
right to choose w^hat rulers were to govern it, form an armed militia, 
defend its walls, make war, levy taxes, and give judgment in all civil 
and criminal cases. As emblems of its power, it had its own seal for 
sealing its deeds, a town hall, a treasury for its funds, and a gallows. 

There were also towns with an inferior status, where the lord had 
conceded nothing to the inhabitants but the regulation of their duties, 
which gave them a franchise (or privilege), though without granting 
them power to govern themselves. Hence the town continued to be 
governed by an agent of the lord, known as a bailiff or provost^ who 
had command of the militia, maintained order, and administered jus- 
tice. This was the usual system in the English towns, almost all of 
which belonged to the king. In France it was the procedure applied 
by the king to the towns on his own domain, and even to Paris, which 
was governed simply by a provost. 

The government of the self-governing towns took various forms. 
The sovereign republics had a little council,” known in Germany as 
Rath^ in Italy as consiglio^ or by the name signoria, denoting sover- 
eignty. This had control over war and maintained order. Venice and 
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Genoa alone continued to have a ruler hearing the title of doge (duke) , 
in reality dependent upon the council. The “ great council,” com- 
posed of the richest heads of families, was summoned to deliberate 
upon and decide matters of common interest; the assembly of all the 
inhabitants rarely met, and when it did so, this was mainly a matter 
of form. 

The towns dependent upon a lord had rather a different system. 
The leading citizens, whose duty it was to command the militia, main- 
tain order, and administer the domain and revenues, were appointed 
for a given term in Italy and the south of France, where they were 
known as consuls. Their number varied from two or three up to ten, 
according to the town; they had the assistance of professional judges 
in administering justice. In France and England the chief one of them 
still bears the name given to the bailiff of the domain: major (English 
major ^ French maire) ; there was generally only one, who had assist- 
ants often known as juris (English jurats)^ and in the north by the 
German name of Schoffe (French echevin, English skevin) . With him 
they formed the municipality ” (German Magistrat) . The council 
of notables decided upon measures of a general order, collecting the 
taxes, war, and municipal laws. The full assembly of inhabitants was 
summoned only in serious emergencies. This system was carried by 
the Germans into the new towns of eastern Europe. As in the ancient 
cities, the government of a town consisted of three organs: a small 
executive body, a deliberative council of notables, and an assembly 
of the people, which rarely met. 

Inhabitants of the towns 

The towns were inhabited by a collection of people of different 
origin and social position known collectively by a new term : in Latin 
burgenses, in French bourgeois (English burgesses) . By the eleventh 
century the most ancient towns of Italy and the south already had a 
small minority of householders and fighting men known as milites 
(knights). The number of these increased in northern Italy, where 
the towns sent out expeditions against the castles in the neighbourhood 
and forced the nobles to settle in the towns. There they built them- 
selves fortified houses and became members of the commune, which 
they governed as leaders of the militia and notables on the council. 
An Italian at the end of the fifteenth century remarks that, because the 
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nobles live in them, the towns in Italy are richer than in other coun- 
tries, where the nobles live in the country. 

In the rest of Europe the nobles remained strangers to the public 
life of the towns, even when they lived there in the service of the prince 
or bishop. In every land, however, there were a few privileged per- 
sons who did not work, but lived in the towns either on the income from 
their country estates or on payments received for the houses built on 
their land inside the town. 

Even in the thirteenth century most of the places referred to as 
towns (French villes) wore merely ancient villages or newly estab- 
lished settlements almost all of whose inhabitants lived by tilling the 
fields and pasturing their beasts outside the town walls. Such was the 
population of all the fortified walled towns known as bourgs in France 
or Landstddte in Germany. Up to the end of the fifteenth century there 
were still a number of cow-houses and barns inside even the largest 
towns, and allowing cows and pigs to stray about the streets was for- 
bidden by the authorities. Most of those known as burgesses (French 
bourgeois) were husbandmen, but lived under different conditions 
from the villeins. 

The ancient towns must always of necessity have been populated 
chiefly by servants and craftsmen in the service of the prince or prel- 
ate who was master of the town. In the twelfth century a new popula- 
tion of craftsmen and traders appears. Their origin is not known to 
us from any records and remains a subject of controversy. The ques- 
tion is to discover where they found customers. The land, which was 
the chief source of wealth, yielded only revenues in kind, unsuited 
for purposes of trade. It seems certain that money, though very scarce 
in the tenth century, had become more plentiful from the twelfth cen- 
tury onwards. Henceforward it was possible to convert the commodi- 
ties produced by the land into money. The princes and prelates, own- 
ing great domains from which they collected dues, and the clergy, 
who received tithes and the offerings of the faithful, now had the 
means of buying and selling. The town in which they dwelt bought 
the produce of the country which it required to support life and paid 
for it with the tributes of every kind which they levied upon the peas- 
ants. There remained a surplus of money with which to pay for the 
things manufactured by the craftsmen or brought in by the merchants. 
As a matter of fact, with the exception of a few great commercial ports 
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all the towns inhabited mainly by traders or artisans were the resi- 
dence of some person possessing great wealth in land (a king, duke, 
count, or prelate), and the size of the town W’as proportionate to the 
size or fertility of its territory, as was apparent on the fertile plains 
of Lombardy and, later on, in the well-cultivated country side of 
Flanders. It was the master of the town and his household who pro- 
vided a means of livelihood for their tradespeople, artisans, and 
merchants. 

Some of the craftsmen who found customers in the towns w'ere 
descended from those in the lord of the town’s service, but now' w^orked 
on their own account. But, above all, there were some who came in 
from outside, and the number of these increased as their customers 
grew richer, for the latter consumed mainly luxury goods, such as 
armour, weapons, woollen stuffs, furs, and jewels. 

With the exception of the shipbuilders in the seaboard towns, who 
were rich bourgeois, the merchants were originally transport workers, 
who went in person to fetch their wares. They were either sailors or 
boatmen travelling by sea or river, or drivers of horse or mule trains 
travelling on horseback, carrying arms and uniting to form a caravan. 
They started as itinerant vendors, bringing their wares to market, 
where they set them out on portable booths. They afterwards settled 
down permanently with their families in houses, and finally they hired 
others for the work of transport. 

After living together for several generations inside the same walls, 
these inhabitants of varying origin and social position came at last to 
form one body. The population of every town felt itself united by a 
community of interests, memories, customs, and mode of speech, and 
this gave rise to a community spirit accompanied by a sense of opposi- 
tion to strangers. The wall, contracted enough to be easier of defence, 
compelled the inhabitants to live crowded together in a very narrow 
space. The little houses squeezed between their neighbours could con- 
tain only small, low rooms, dark and damp; some of the occupants 
slept in the garret, in a loft, or under the stairs. The narrow, winding 
streets, with no sidewalks, and overhung by the projecting upper 
storeys, were damp and stuffy, flooded during rain and full of every 
sort of foul refuse, for there were no latrines or sew^ers and no street- 
sweepers. At night there were no street-lamps and those who went out 
were lighted by torches. 
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Life was bounded by a narrow horizon and still full of danger. 
The country districts were not safe; inside the towns overcrowding, 
damp, and dirt made life very unhealthy. Epidemics were frequent 
and carried off part of the population. Except in the southern lands 
where the habit had survived of building stone houses with tiled roofs, 
the houses were built of wood, and since it was hard to light a fire, it 
was covered in with ashes at night. Houses often caught fire and, in 
the absence of pumps, it might devour a whole quarter of the town at 
once. 

The guilds 

Artisans and traders were organized on two systems, each of which 
prevailed in a different part of Europe. One of these we know in 
detail, but scarcely anything is known about the other. The one we 
know — which we are inclined to regard as having been generally 
established — grew up in the north-east of France, northern Italy, 
England, and Germany and was carried by the Germans into all the 
lands of eastern Europe. Men earning their living by the same pro- 
fession were banded together in an association called in French metier, 
in English guild, in German Zunft, arising out of the initiative of its 
members. At first, perhaps, membership was optional, but having 
been recognized by the government of the town, the association became 
compulsory for all those practising that craft. Men in those days had 
no conception of an association with a limited purpose, like the trade 
unions of the present day. Once admitted to such a body, a man be- 
longed to it out-and-out and for life. The “ corporation ” (the very 
name of which expresses this feeling) was at once a professional union 
based upon interest, a mutual aid society for the relief of the sick, 
widows, and orphans and attendance at funerals, and a religious con- 
fraternity having as its patron the tutelary saint of the craft, who was 
carried with his banner in its processions. It had its own headquar- 
ters, where the members met for festivals and banquets. It held meet- 
ings at which rules were passed for the conduct of members, and had 
its leaders, known as wardens (French jure), whose duty it was to 
uphold the privileges granted to the guild, act as judges in disputes 
between members, collect subscriptions and fines, and make the round 
of the workshops to supervise production. 

Rules evolved by custom or laid down by the assembly fixed the 
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qualifications for admission to the association, the mode of work, and 
conditions of sale. The principle laid down was that nobody had a 
right to practice a craft until he had learned it from a member of the 
guild through several years’ apprenticeship — in England as much 
as seven years — and that before setting up in business on his own 
account he must have worked for a master. Thus a guild consisted of 
three sorts of people: the apprentice, a lad receiving board and lodg- 
ing in the house of a master, whose duty it was not only to teach him his 
craft but also to supervise his behaviour and punish him according to 
the fashion of the day by beating him; the journeyman (compagnon ) , 
who lived out and worked under the master in return for wages ; and 
the master, who owned the workshop and sold the goods produced in 
it for his own profit. The assembly consisted only of masters. Almost 
all the associations were composed of craftsmen. The merchants, who 
were far fewer, formed a very small number of bodies, in the English 
towns only one, the “ guild merchant,” with an organization similar 
to that of the craftsmen. 

The idea running all through this system is that the guild ought to 
provide a man with a means of livelihood for himself and his family 
according to the usual standard of living in his profession, but that 
he should not seek unlimited gains which would take him outside his 
own rank; in such a way equality would be maintained among those 
belonging to the same guild. The customers who provided every man 
with a means of livelihood constituted a sort of property, to secure 
which masters belonging to the same guild were forbidden to compete 
against one another, and strangers were forbidden to sell their work 
inside the town. To keep his customers, the artisan was compelled by 
his guild to satisfy them by producing none but good work in accord- 
ance with custom. The rules of the guild regulated materials, tools, 
and methods of manufacture in detail, so as to secure a fixed standard 
of production. They ordered that work should be done in the work- 
shop only, in the daytime, so as to be under constant supervision, and 
that, before being sold, all articles should be. examined ; the sale of 
those rejected was forbidden. 

The other system, of which we know very little, was practised in 
all countries in the south except northern Italy. Under it artisans and 
merchants did not form compulsory associations having power to im- 
pose conditions of the work. It does not follow from this that every 
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man was free to work as he chose. But members were subject only 
to the regulations established by the governing body of the town or 
the prince of the land. These rules may have been to some extent 
copied from those of the northern lands, but they had not the same 
purpose in view. They aimed at maintaining order or increasing the 
revenues of the governing body rather than at guaranteeing the mem- 
bers of the guild a means of existence. As a matter of fact, they left 
the members greater liberty to set up a business, engage apprentices, 
and make and sell goods. 

Transformation of the towns 

The organization of the towns became more complicated, espe- 
cially during the thirteenth century, in proportion as population and 
wealth increased. Their population is known to us only approxi- 
mately and con jectur ally. With the exception of Paris, which may 
have reached 250,000 inhabitants towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, none of the towns seems to have had more than 50,000, not 
even the great Italian commercial towns, Venice, Genoa, and Florence. 
The large towns in Germany may have reached between 10,000 and 
20,000; the English towns, with the exception of London, probably 
remained far below that figure. It is none the less certain that, on the 
whole, the urban population increased greatly, thanks to the founda- 
tion of new towns and the growth of the old ones, for their walls were 
no longer wide enough to contain them and they overflowed into the 
suburbs. In the principal towns the increase was chiefly among the 
merchants and, above all, the craftsmen. It led to a greater division 
of labour, and they split up into a larger number of specialized pro- 
fessions, several of which would continue to form part of the same 
corporation. 

There was a great increase in wealth, as is shown by the growth 
of luxury in food, clothing and ornaments, houses, furniture, and the 
building and decoration of churches. The increase was far more 
profitable to the traders than to the craftsmen and began to cause a 
more and more marked inequality of social position among them. 
The guilds which benefited by the difference between the buying and 
selling price — those of the shipbuilders, drapers, grocers, mercers, 
apothecaries, gold- and silver-smiths and money-changers, which had 
come to be the richest of the corporations — formed an upper class, 
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known in Italy as the arti maggiori (major guilds), as opposed to the 
arti minori (minor guilds) of the craftsmen, and even in the English 
towns the guild merchant began to assume the government. 

While the craftsmen sold their work to home customers whom they 
knew, in two countries, Flanders and Florence, the cloth-merchants 
were beginning to produce goods for export to foreign lands and sell 
them to an unknown public. They developed into employers who no 
longer performed any manual labour. They bought ’wool wholesale 
and gave it out to country women to be spun, after ’^v^hich they had the 
yarn worked up by journeymen weavers; they gave work to wool- 
carders, fullers, shearers, and dyers, to whom they paid wages, after- 
wards selling the cloth for their own profit. The shipyard workers, too, 
who could not deliver the product of their labour direct to the cus- 
tomer, were possibly engaged and paid by such an employer. 

In Italy, where the tradition of the Roman law had not entirely 
died out, a new kind of bourgeois grew up as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Roman custom of having written contracts drawn up by 
notaries had survived even in dealing w^ith peasants, and there w^ere a 
few schools, chief among them that of Pavia, which taught the art of 
drafting deeds and pleading in the courts. They were held by laymen 
known as magistri (masters) or doctor es^ and they received the sons 
of rich families who washed to study law so as to become advocates, 
judges, or members of the governing body of their town. 

Before the middle of the twelfth century the masters most in repute 
had gathered together at Bologna and begun studying the general 
body of Roman laws, known as the Digest. They set up a school of 
civil law taught by laymen and attended by adults wdio w^ere destined 
to occupy important positions in tire towns. These students formed 
two general associations ” (this is the meaning of the word uni- 
versitas) for purposes of mutual support in a tomi where they w^ere 
strangers, one for Italians and the other for students from other lands. 
They maintained the professors by their contributions. Bologna be- 
came the centre of the study of lay jurisprudence for the w^hole of 
Europe. In other countries deeds were drafted by ecclesiastics, but in 
Italy a profession sprang up consisting of legists (those learned in the 
law), judges, advocates, and notaries, who were laymen. They were 
first employed by the governments of the Italian towns, and before the 
end of the thirteenth century they had provided the kings of Europe, 
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too, with bodies of judicial and administrative officials accustomed 
to a written procedure, "who no longer followed local custom, but ap- 
plied general rules of law. 

Thus a class of privileged bourgeois, composed of property-own- 
ers, men learned in the law, and merchants, split off from the mass of 
the townspeople. It deprived the assembly of the people and the craft 
guilds of a voice in the government of the towns and concentrated all 
power within the town in its own hands. It formed an oligarchy from 
■(vhich the municipal body and the council governing the town were re- 
cruited. As the members retired from office, they were replaced by 
persons belonging to the same families, so that no accounts would have 
to be rendered except among relatives. In every country this privi- 
leged minority came into conflict with the population. As early as the 
thirteenth century this class was accused of coming to a mutual under- 
standing for the purpose of misappropriating the town funds, of which 
they obtained possession through loans at exorbitant interest, and of 
abusing their judicial functions to oppress the smaller people. 

Commercial changes 

Trade, restricted by scarcity of money and inadequate means of 
transport, dealt mainly in luxury goods, which were light, small in 
quantity, easier to transport, and intended for rich customers, so that 
they brought in the highest profits. Most of them were brought by sea 
from distant countries. The great commercial highway had originally 
been the Mediterranean, which bore the Italian sailors on their way 
to Constantinople, and later to the ports of Syria and Alexandria, to 
fetch the products of the East: silks from China, cotton stuffs from 
India, ivory, precious stones, pearls, glass-work, perfumes, incense, 
and medicinal drugs (alum, pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves) 
which were in demand for cookery. 

The wares brought to the Italian ports were distributed through 
the interior of Europe by two great routes, one across France to Cham- 
pagne, the other eastwards across the Brenner Pass and the Danube, 
or northwards down the Rhine as far as Flanders. From the end of the 
twelfth century onwards, a trade in heavier goods was developed, 
chiefly by the German sailors of the North Sea and the Baltic, who 
brought wheat, wood for building, tar, potash, and fur from the 
northern lands (Scandinavia, Poland, and Russia). In the thirteenth 
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century this was supplemented by the trade with England, from which 
foreigners exported the fine wools used for manufacturing the finest 
cloths in Flanders and Florence. 

Sales and purchases were carried on by the merchants themselves, 
who attended in person the fairs held every year on tlie occasion of 
some festival (this is the meaning of the W'ord) . To attract merchants, 
the prince of the land would give tliem a safe-conduct, which forbade 
anyone to attack them on their way and promised them protection. 
Disputes among them were tried before a court of justice by an expedi- 
tious procedure appropriate to commercial affairs. 

Up to the end of the thirteenth century the largest fairs were 
held in Champagne at four towns in succession, for the different 
kinds of goods. There merchants from the south, Italians, Catalans, 
and Provencals, met those of Flanders and Germany. They carried 
out great wholesale transactions and, to obviate the transport of cur- 
rency, had already devised the process nowadays carried out by 
clearing-houses, of setting off the sums to the credit of a trader against 
those which he owed and paying only the balance. 

As early as the thirteenth century the governments of the inde- 
pendent towns of Italy and Germany made use of a number of devices 
for securing advantages to the inhabitants of the town to the detriment 
of all outsiders. To obtain for consumers the most plentiful supply 
of foodstuffs and raw materials from the country at the lowest price, 
the peasants were compelled to bring all their wares to the market, 
where a maxium selling price was fixed. To secure the artisans in 
town a high price for their work, tliose in the country were forbidden 
to manufacture similar articles for sale. To reserve all the profits 
from trade to the merchants in the towns, foreign merchants were 
forbidden to enter into competition with them, or were only admitted 
on condition of choosing a merchant in the town as their agent. 

Commercial innovations 

Commercial transactions gave rise to certain new practices, all 
of which were invented by tlie Italians. These became customary 
throughout the whole of Europe and have continued to be an impor- 
tant element in its civilization. For trying suits between merchants, 
which called for special knowledge, special judges were appointed, 
known as ‘‘ consuls of the merchants.’’ This is the origin of the con- 
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sular judges ” who developed into the commercial courts.” This 
organ of justice could not apply the traditional rules of the ordinary 
courts ; it therefore created more rational rules and a more expeditious 
procedure. This is the origin of commercial law.” — For disputes 
among seafaring folk, shipbuilders, captains, sailors, and shipping 
clerks a body of customs grew up which was committed to writing 
as early as the thirteenth century. This is the origin of maritime 
law.” — To control the merchants from an Italian town who had 
settled in a special quarter of a foreign town, consuls were appointed, 
at first in the East, whose duty it was both to keep order among their 
fellow-countrymen and to represent them in dealing with the sovereign 
of the land. This is the origin of consulates. 

The money used in trade was coined by order of every prince 
or Lord having the right to strike coin, and treated as a part of his 
domain from which he drew revenue. The coins were cut out and 
stamped with a different die for every lord. Almost all of them were 
still called by their Roman name (denarius) and bore the same rela- 
tion to other denominations of coin as in the time of Charlemagne, 
12 to a solidus {shilling) and 240 to a pound {libra^ livre)^ but 
the pound was only a money of account.” Very frequently, some- 
times annually, on the occasion of the fair, the lord had new coinage 
struck containing only a small proportion of silver, and since the 
coins were only cut out of metal, those into whose hands they fell con- 
tinued, down to the seventeenth century, to clip the edges. Hence the 
coins in circulation consisted not only of a great variety of different 
kinds, but of coins of the same denomination whose value might vary, 
so that it was necessary to ascertain their real value. This difficult 
work was carried on by money-changers, established in the market- 
places, whose craft it was to verify the weight of every coin and the 
proportion of silver in it. Those having sums of money in their pos- 
session deposited them for greater security with the money-changers, 
known in Italian as banchieri (from the benches at which they carried 
on their transactions). The money-changers came to use these de- 
posits for further transactions, while keeping the names of bank and 
bankers. 

In the thirteenth century the Pope charged certain bankers, mainly 
resident in central Italy, with the collection of the taxes in money 
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which he levied upon the domains of the Church in every land to meet 
the expenses of the Crusades. To avoid moving the money about, the 
bankers invented a mode of transference by a simple device. The cus- 
tomer who had deposited money with a banker received a letter from 
him which he presented to a correspondent of that banker in another 
town, where he received the sum mentioned in the letter. This process 
is still called a letter of credit.” In order to pay a sum due from 
one client of the bank to another, all that was required was to transfer 
it from one account to another. For overseas trade the person ad- 
vancing the money entered into partnership with the shipowner or 
captain, by w^hich he shared both the profits and the risks, but only to 
a limited extent; this was known as limited partnership. Bankers 
would also advance money to traders and accept goods in pledge — 
a transaction which in Germany still bears the name of Lombardy all 
Italian bankers having been kno^vn as Lombards in those days. 

These Italian innovations, which were still practised in subse- 
quent centuries, are the chief contribution made by Italy to the eco- 
nomic civilization of Europe. 

The towns as centres of civilization 

In the Middle Ages, as in times of antiquity, the towns were the 
centres where those technical inventions took place which transformed 
the material conditions of life, and the works came into being which 
rejuvenated literature and the arts. Since the Renaissance, the Middle 
Ages have been regarded as a period of inertia during which nothing 
new was created in Europe. It is true that work was carried on in ac- 
cordance with tradition, which was followed to such an extent as to 
impede technical innovations, and that in that age the idea of progress 
did not enter men’s minds. 

As a matter of fact, however, inventions were constantly being 
made, for we see new processes of work coming into use, though "we 
cannot make out at what moment and in what country each was in- 
vented. We can hardly do more than give a list of them. Besides the 
use of the yoke for harnessing horses, which probably dates from 
earlier than the twelfth century, there were the windmill, which prob- 
ably came from the East; the bellows for producing a more intense 
heat in the forge ; the mechanical saw driven by water-power ; the tilt- 
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hammer, moved by a stream of water in such a way as to fail upon a 
mass of iron; the tallow candle, which gives a better light than the wax 
one; the window made of pieces of coloured glass set in a lead frame; 
the vault wdth a pointed arch, which made it possible to build loftier 
and more spacious churches; pavements made of blocks of sandstone 
or granite embedded in a layer of sand, which made the roads more 
elastic and easier for travel than the rigid Roman paved roads, which 
were damaged by frost and heat. There may already have been rud- 
ders proportionate to the size of ships, fixed to the stem-post by iron 
hinges in such a "way as to be beyond reach of the waves, and managed 
by means of a tiller. 

In literature Europe had created no original works for the last 
eight centuries (with the exception of the Anglo-Saxon poem Beo- 
wulf) . Ecclesiastics wrote only in Latin and produced but imitations 
of antiquity. By the beginning of the twelfth century some poets in 
France, known by a name meaning inventors ” {troubadours or 
ti'ouveres), wnre composing verse in their mother tongue in accord- 
ance with a new system of prosody, the former speaking the Occitanian 
Romance of the south- wnst, and the latter the French of the north. 
Their compositions w^ere lyric poems in which the poet gave expres- 
sion to his own feelings, or else epic poems relating the exploits of 
warriors (the chansons de geste) or the fantastic adventures of imagi- 
nary heroes, recited by itinerant singers in castles or centres of pil- 
grimage. The poems of the French, translated or imitated in the lan- 
guages of other countries, made their way into the greater part of 
Europe. Thus arose the custom of writing in the national language. 
The poems of adventure, translated into Romance ” prose, gave rise 
to the novel or romance (French roman). 

As regards the arts, too, Europe had produced no original work, 
even in the decorative arts, for barbarian jewelry and the decorative il- 
luminations of Irish manuscripts are, like the churches and statues of 
that time, mere imitations of Oriental models. It was in France, at tlie 
end of the eleventh century, that original works began to appear. 
The most novel and powerful of them were the churches, first built in 
the “ Romanesque ” style, which still used the Roman vault, and after- 
wards, from the middle of the twelfth century onwards, in the style 
then known as French ” (francigenum) and later, in Italy, as Gothic. 
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This style, adopted in all Catholic countries, left them the possessors 
of the most grandiose and living edifices that Europe ever produced. 
Sculpture and the decorative arts failed to reach the same level, but 
by taking their models direct from nature they created works full of 
grace and life. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


CHANGES AFFECTING THE 
CLERGY AND RELIGION 




Changes in the clergy 

Though subject to rules fixed by a sacred tradition and regarded 
as immutable, the clergy were recruited from lay society, and since 
they lived in the midst of it could not help changing with it. The 
growth of population and wealth had increased the number of ecclesi- 
astics and improved their conditions of life. The number of monks 
had greatly increased owing to the foundation of monasteries grouped 
together under a single head in what was known as an order, on the 
model of Cluny. But their founders, finding the monasteries belong- 
ing to the Cluniac order too lax, had imposed a more ascetic mode of 
life upon their monks. Thus in the eleventh century the Camaldulians 
were established in Italy and the Carthusians in France, both of them 
in solitary places, while the twelfth century saw the establishment of 
the Premonstratensians, who worked in person at tilling the soil and 
breeding sheep, and the Cistercians, reformed by St. Bernard. 

The secular clergy, which was subject to the direct authority of 
the bishop of the diocese, had come to be divided into two kinds of 
ecclesiastic, each leading a different kind of life. The clerks in minor 
orders (that is, below the order of subdeacon), who performed no 
religious functions, were allowed to marry and their ecclesiastical 
character was indicated only by the tonsure. They were employed in 
“ clerical ” work, involving writing, connected with contracts and law- 
suits. The name clerk has, indeed, survived in English even for those 
employed in commercial ofiices. 

The priests, who had received “ major orders ” and were em- 
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powered to administer the sacraments, performed various functions. 
The priest in charge of a parish had the cure {cura) of souls, whence 
the French word cure; but the incumbent often kept part of the income 
from the lands attached to his cure and handed over the rest to an as- 
sistant {vicar) ^ who performed his functions for him. There were 
other priests who had no duties save that of serving a chapel founded 
by some pious person and provided with a small income; many of 
them were in the service of some lord and lived in his castle. 

All priests were appointed by the bishop, but had to be presented 
by a patron — that is, the heir or successor of the church’s founder 
— and the patron often chose the candidate whom he presented, and 
who was in practice appointed, from among his own domestics. Be- 
fore ordaining a priest it was the bishop’s duty to make sure tliat he 
was capable of reading Latin and singing Mass, but there was no or- 
ganized instruction or examination. Most of the priests were capable 
neither of preaching to adults nor of giving religious instruction to 
children ; the most they could do was to carry out the ritual. The same 
was true of the prelates who were the heads of the clergy. The bishop 
ought by rights to have been elected by the chapter of canons, the abbot 
by the monks of a monastery ; but in lands w^here the king was power- 
ful, it was he who chose who was to be elected, and the election became 
a mere formality. 

The wealth of the clergy was constantly increasing from various 
sources. The faithful continued to make donations and, above all, 
leave legacies to churches and convents. The Church did not impose 
this as an absolute duty, but it was customary and regarded as almost 
obligatory for a landowner, on dying, to bequeath part of his posses- 
sions to some religious institution for the salvation of his soul, to 
quote the formula used in the deeds. Thus the convents had accumu- 
lated a great many pieces of land, sometimes distributed over a very 
wide area. In the very sparsely populated regions of eastern Europe, 
where the prince had broad lands at his disposal, the bishoprics and 
abbeys had received vast domains. In every land the value of ecclesi- 
astical property and the revenues from it had swelled as the land filled 
up with inhabitants and increased in wealth. 

All ecclesiastical offices were provided with a benefice, usually 
consisting of land, and the ecclesiastic occupying an office was allowed 
by custom to enjoy the revenues of the benefice while delegating its 
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functions to an assistant, which enabled an ecclesiastic to accumulate 
a number of offices and possess several benefices. This usage, which 
was known as pluralism (French cumul)^ though contrary to strict 
rule, became common during the thirteenth century. The canons had 
ceased to live together in a community, and their prebend was no 
longer a provision in kind, consisting of food and clothing, but the in- 
come from the domain allotted to every canon. 

Growth of the Church’s power 

While the numbers and wealth of the clergy were increasing, their 
power over the laity was growing stronger. The rules already laid 
down under the Roman Empire and gradually accepted by all lands 
that had embraced Christianity commanded all subjects to obey the ec- 
clesiastical authority in matters of faith and morals. It was the 
clergy who decided what the requirements of these were, what the 
faithful ought to believe and how they ought to behave. Any opinion 
declared on their authority to be contrary to the doctrine which it was 
incumbent upon the faithful to believe was a heresy^ punishable by 
death. By the eleventh century it had become the established custom 
for heretics to be burned alive. Any infringement of the duties pre- 
scribed by the Church was a sin and it was the believer’s duty to obtain 
absolution from a priest, who imposed a penance upon him. Ecclesi- 
astics guilty of any serious offence had to be degraded, deprived of 
their clerical office, and confined in an ecclesiastical prison, known as 
a chartre. Laymen were denounced by the clergy to the secular au- 
thorities, who had to administer corporal punishment or even put them 
to death, a process known as handing them over to the secular arm.” 
The clergy used what were known as spiritual weapons ” against a 
layman guilty of resisting the orders of the Church or wronging an 
ecclesiastic. They consisted in excommunication^ which was pro- 
nounced in a solemn ceremony and by which the faithful were for- 
bidden to hold any communication with him. From the eleventh 
century onwards, with a view to striking at princes through their 
subjects, the Church had devised the interdict, which stopped all 
religious rites on the offending ruler’s territories. 

The decisions of the clergy had always been binding, but its real 
power depended upon what means it had of getting them carried into 
effect, and in the eleventh century these were still inadequate. By the 
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twelfth century its means of action had greatly increased, and they 
reached their greatest force by the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The rules of the Church had originally been laid down by the 
canons (rules) of the ancient oecumenical councils, but between the 
sixth and the twelfth centuries none had been held ; later they were 
embodied in decisions of the popes (known as decreta)^ which were 
scattered and difficult to discover. At the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury Gratian, a monk of Bologna, drew up a collection of them known 
as the Decretum, on the model of the collection of Roman laws. It w^as 
a manual enjoying no official authority, but soon came into use among 
the judges of tlie Church whose duty it was to apply the “ canon law^ ” 
(ecclesiastical law) , and the professors who taught it. Next the popes 
recognized it as official and had it completed by the addition of their 
recent decisions. Every bishop established a court in his diocese, pre- 
sided over by a judge (officialis ) , assisted by a staff of registrars, proc- 
urators, and advocates, whose duty it was to try cases reserved to the 
ecclesiastical courts. It was kno’vm as an officiality. The limits of this 
tribunal’s rights were undefined, and since it used a more regular pro- 
cedure than the secular courts, its competence became extended to in- 
clude causes of an increasingly varied nature. Its competence was 
defined in two Latin formulas: firstly, according to the nature of 
the person {ratione personce),^^ the clergy claimed to try all ecclesi- 
astics, even those in minor orders, and to obtain the release of all 
clerics arrested by the secular authorities. It claimed the right to try 
laymen under the protection of the Church, pilgrims, crusaders, and 
sometimes even widows. Secondly, according to the nature of the 
case {ratione rei)/^ it possessed criminal jurisdiction over all those 
accused of any crime against religion: heresy, sorcery, adultery and 
other offences against sexual morality, usury (that is, lending money 
at interest), and even duels. It claimed jurisdiction over all civil 
causes connected with any sacrament, matters concerning marriage 
and separation, burial and wills. 

The authority of the clergy often came in conflict with that of the 
secular lords and princes, for they were unable to agree upon the 
limits of their respective powers, especially in matters of jurisdiction. 
The laity had material force on their side, but as Christians they were 
subject to the clergy. The pope, as head of tlie Church, arrogated to 
himself the power of pronouncing judgment on kings, proclaiming 
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their deposition, releasing their subjects from their oath of fealty and 
commanding them to revolt against their king. 

Repression of heresy 

After the end of the eleventh century the forms of resistance to 
the Church in doctrinal matters, known as heresies,” arose inces- 
santly, but we know them only from the accounts of their opponents. 
Most of them arose out of the preaching of some man who had gathered 
a group of disciples about him. Those who had the largest number 
of adherents had as their field of activity the most populous and civi- 
lized countries, such as northern Italy or the south of France. The 
oldest and most powerful of them, which arose in the East and was 
afterwards carried into Bulgaria and thence into Europe, was an out- 
growth of the ancient Manichsean heresy, which imagined two divini- 
ties, one of good, the other of evil, struggling for mastery of the world. 
The body being the work of the spirit of evil, the true Christian must 
renounce all the pleasures of the flesh. Those who led this ascetic life, 
known in Greek as katharoi (the pure), acted as clergy, directing the 
mass of the faithful, known as credentes (believers), who mingled in 
the ordinary life of the world. This heresy reached the south-west of 
France after the middle of the twelfth century, spreading to the north 
of Italy and afterwards to Germany, where the name Ketzer (Cathars) 
came to be applied to all heretics. 

Another heresy had as its originator Valdo, a rich merchant of 
Lyons, who had the Gospel translated into the vulgar tongue and, in 
obedience to Christ’s order, gave away all his property, led a poor and 
wandering existence, and rebuked the luxurious life of the clergy. 
His disciples, known as the Waldenses (French Vaudois) or poor 
men of Lyons,” dressed and fed like the poor, and, following the ex- 
ample of the Apostles, went about preaching the Gospel and glorifying 
poverty. Their heresy spread through the region of the Rhone and 
Alps (where a group of Waldensians still survives) and through north- 
ern Italy too, especially among the artisans in the towns. 

The clergy, having failed to destroy heresy by methods of repres- 
sion, invented new ones. Profiting by the weapon used against the 
Moslems, the Pope ordered the preaching of a crusade against the 
Cathars of the south and launched against them an army of northern 
knights, who massacred the heretics and seized their lands. He next 
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summoned an (ecumenical council in Rome, where it held its sessions 
in the Lateran Palace, and induced it to come to decisions binding 
upon all Christian countries. Orders w'ere issued to every prince or 
lord that, on entering into possession of his domain, he was to take a 
public oath to exterminate all heretics in his territory. Such was the 
origin of the “ coronation oath.” The Council commanded every lay- 
man to confess to his parish priest at least once a year, the intention 
of which measure was to enable the priest to find out what all the faith- 
ful were thinking. 

The Waldensian heretics had attracted the laity by leading a life of 
poverty and preaching in the towns. Their example was followed by 
the founders of two orders of monks of a new variety. A Spaniard, St. 
Dominic, founded the order of friars preachers,” known as Domin- 
icans; an Italian, St. Francis, the order of friars minor,” known as 
Franciscans, All other monks, being occupied with their own personal 
salvation, withdrew from the secular world to a remote domain, where 
they lived by their own labour or on the income from their lands ; but 
the new orders established themselves in towns, lived in ordinary 
houses, chiefly upon alms, went about among the laity, and engaged 
in preaching or heard confessions with a view to the salvation of the 
faithful. The order formed a single association under the direction 
of one head, known as the general, subject to the immediate authority 
of the pope. The numbers of these new monks increased rapidly, and 
since they did not require grants of land, they had a great many 
houses in every country. The Franciscans in particular, dressed, like 
the poor, in a simple frock of rough cloth, -wearing sandals, and beg- 
ging alms for a living, became very popular in the towns among the 
■women and the masses. Though possessing no official authority, as 
both preachers and confessors they ousted the priests, wffio were far 
less zealous and regarded them as competitors. 

To find out heretics the Pope created a special form of jurisdic- 
tion known as the Inquisition into heretical depravity,” entrusted to 
a commission formed of Dominicans. At its trials it made use of a new" 
procedure, which had previously been used in Normandy and was 
called in Latin inquisitio (investigation). In England this w^as the 
origin of the jury {'^inquest of the country''). Instead of waiting 
for an accuser to come forward, in accordance wuth the procedure of 
those days (see Chapter X for the forms of this procedure), it took 
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action “ by virtue of its functions ” {ex officio, whence the name of 
Holy Office), by causing the arrest of anyone who was denounced to 
it or appeared suspect of heresy. Its proceedings were secret, with no 
la%v yet to defend the accused, and it might use torture. It admitted 
no appeal from the sentence pronounced by the tribunal and punish- 
ment consisted in either a public penance, imprisonment for life in a 
dark cell, or death by burning, accompanied by confiscation of prop- 
erty. The Inquisition had jurisdiction over all Christians, both lay 
and ecclesiastical, and had its own agents and prisons, independent 
of the secular authority. 

Authority of the Pope 

In the twelfth century the Pope had supplemented the revenues 
from the Domain of St. Peter, belonging to the Holy See, by “ Peter’s 
pence,” paid principally by the northern lands, and afterwards by a 
tax levied for purposes of the Crusades on all the domains of the 
Church. It was originally collected by the bishops, but afterwards 
by his legates, and ultimately came to be used for the expenses of the 
Roman Church. He acquired the habit of granting benefices, canons’ 
prebends, and the revenues from Church property in all Catholic lands 
to his Roman proteges. 

The power of the pope continued to increase. Innocent III, who 
was Pope from 1198 to 1216 and who had studied jurisprudence, 
wielded his authority with the utmost rigour of the law. He invoked 
the “ Donation of Constantine,” a forged document fabricated in the 
thirteenth century, but at that time reputed to be genuine, by which the 
Emperor was said to have handed over to the Pope the whole of west- 
ern Europe, and he declared himself supreme over all Christians, 
even kings. He was already receiving an annual tribute from a num- 
ber of kings (those of Sicily, Aragon, Portugal, and even England) 
who recognized themselves to be his vassals. By virtue of his spiritual 
jurisdiction he claimed the power to judge kings, depose them, and 
replace them by others. In his capacity as “ vicar of Christ ” he said 
that “ in his person the royal and the sacerdotal character were united 
as the body is united with the soul.” 

The power claimed by the clergy was defined by two formulas: 
firstly, the Church is a societas perfecta (independent society), hav- 
ing its own government, courts of justice, revenues, and “ spiritual 
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arms,” and ought not to obey any other authority. Ecclesiastics owe 
no services or taxes to the laity and ought in no case to appear before 
a lay judge. Secondly^ the pope is pastor universalis ecclesice (pas- 
tor of the universal Church) and monarch over all the faithful, includ- 
ing kings. This theory, which had already been outlined in the 
eleventh century, was reduced to a system by Innocent III and pushed 
to its extremest consequences at the end of the century by Boni- 
face VIII in the bull which he launched against the King of France: 

Every human creature is subject to the Roman pontiff.” This doc- 
trine has remained the ideal of the Roman Church where the relations 
between the authority of the clergy and secular sovereigns are con- 
cerned. 

Religious beliefs and practices 

The doctrine taught by the clergy to the laity is known to us, but 
we have little knowledge of the latter’s real beliefs, or even of their 
feelings towards the clergy. The records are the work of ecclesiastics, 
and it would be as idle to search them for the purpose of discovering 
the sentiments of the faithful who were subject to them as to apply to 
officers in order to discover the feelings of their soldiers. It seems cer- 
tain that almost all the laity regarded themselves as faithful subjects 
of the Church and had a horror of heretics. No unbelievers were to be 
found except in certain lands in the south, where Christians lived in 
contact with Moslems and Jews, and from which came the formula re- 
ferring to the three impostors ” : Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. 

The Christian religion, which for centuries had remained an in- 
stitution imposed upon the peoples by authority, had ultimately be- 
come adapted to the feelings of Western believers. The theological 
doctrine shaped by Greek intelligences could only make its way into 
the secular world in a very rudimentary form, for the laity received 
no religious instruction. The chief article of faith for the believer 
was the existence of an all-powerful and omnipresent God, who kept 
watch over his conduct and in whom he put his hopes; and also of an 
ever present Devil, who busied himself with doing evil. WTiat most 
occupied his thoughts was the “ Last Judgment,” brought within his 
comprehension by pictorial representations which inspired in him a 
terror of the eternal torments of hell. 

This harsh and terrifying conception 'was still held by monkish 
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ascetics, besieged by temptations, but failed to satisfy the more tender 
sensibilities of the Western peoples. They felt a need to love the 
beings whom they worshipped and sought to draw them nearer to 
themselves by crediting them with feelings of love. Christianity still 
had a sense of loving submission, handed down from primitive ages, 
when it had appealed to the mass of the people. This touched the 
hearts of the women, accustomed to submission and self-sacrifice, and 
had already found them fervent adepts at a time when the pride of the 
barbarian warriors was still in revolt against it. But it was not till the 
twelfth and, above all, the thirteenth century that, by mingling more 
closely with the lives of humble people, the clergy, and especially the 
Franciscans, completed the process of adapting religion to the sensi- 
bilities of European Christians. From the traditions drawn from the 
Gospels (whether genuine or apocryphal) they selected features 
drawn from the childhood of Christ and the life of the Virgin, supple- 
mented and embellished with imagery drawn from European life ; and 
out of these they created the naive and tender popular Christianity of 
the Middle Ages. God was still the stern judge, but remained in the 
background, and the gracious figures of the divine Child and the 
Blessed Virgin were held up as the objects of worship transmuted 
into love. In direct contrast with the feeling among Oriental Chris- 
tians, woman was raised to a place of honour under the new name 
(which might be called feudal) of Notre Dame, the Madonna, or Our 
Lady and became the object of a cult analogous to a knight’s service to 
his lady. The tender piety of the faithful was further nurtured upon 
the legends of the saints, brought together by an Italian of the thir- 
teenth century in a collection known as the Golden Legend, in which 
men found both examples of love and personalities for whom they 
could feel an affection. These novel sentiments inspired religious 
songs and lent the products of the plastic arts a varied and animated 
appearance, in striking contrast with the stiff, dull, monotonous figures 
of Byzantine art, which still followed the Oriental tradition. 

At the same time religious practice, too, was being adapted to the 
wishes of the European peoples. The Mass and Church festivals be- 
came a spectacle pleasing to the eyes by the rich vestments of those 
officiating and gratified the ear by the austere beauty of the chants 
and the powerful tones of the organ. The sacraments — baptism, 
communion, and extreme unction — became supernatural operations 
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credited with the power of preserving people from sickness or healing 
them. The tombs and relics of the saints were held to be endowed with 
supernatural power, the sanctuaries in which they were kept had long 
since become places of pilgrimage to which the sick went in search of 
healing or women resorted in hope of a child. The pilgrimages at- 
tracted vast throngs, coming even from distant lands ; they gave the men 
an opportunity of performing a penance and women the only chance 
they had of leaving home and travelling. Processions had become a 
magical ceremony, and the shrine (chdsse) containing the relics of a 
saint was carried round solemnly for the purpose of protecting the land 
against some scourge, whether famine, epidemic, or drought. 

Education and schools 

At that time intellectual work was reserved to ecclesiastics, but 
they wrote in Latin only. Latin, the universal international language, 
facilitated relations between ecclesiastics in all the Christian lands 
and ensured the intellectual unity of Europe. But it was a dead, con- 
ventional language, unintelligible to the mass of the nation and un- 
fitted to express its feelings. The only living literature accessible to 
the people was written in the vulgar tongue. Moreover, ecclesiastics 
drew the material for their ideas not from observation of life, but from 
the Holy Scriptures in a Latin translation and from the commentaries 
written by the Fathers and Doctors of the Latin Church, who inter- 
preted the text in accordance with a method developed during the 
decadent period of Greek philosophy by the mystical Neo-Platonic 
school. According to this method, every passage in a text had three 
different interpretations: the literal, the moral, and the mystical 
sense, the literal sense being merely the outer veil of the deeper one. 
Thus in the Bible story of David and Goliath, David signified the 
Church and Goliath Satan. Hence churchmen, accustomed to look 
for a hidden meaning or an allegory in everything, without paying 
attention to its precise meaning, gave expression to ideas beyond the 
comprehension of the laity. 

If the clergy produced a decisive effect upon the intelligence of 
the laity, this is because they were the only people who received or 
imparted instruction. No schools had survived but those founded by 
a bishop or monastery, and these taught nothing but the learning 
which survived at the end of the Empire, known collectively by the 
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name of the “ seven liberal arts,” and divided into two groups, the 
trivium and the quadrivium. The quadrivium (music, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy) had come to consist of a very few ideas. 
By that time education actually included nothing but the trivium: 
grammar, which consisted in expounding a few authors, chiefly of the 
decadent period ; rhetoric, the art of prose and verse composition; and 
logic, which had come to mean no more than a few fragments trans- 
lated from Aristotle. 

A revival of learning started in the twelfth century, the origin of 
which is unknown to us. Men eager for education flocked to the towns 
in which they had heard that some learned master was engaged in 
teaching. Abelard of Paris could no longer find a hall large enough to 
contain his audience and lectured in the open air. Both masters and 
pupils believed that all learning was contained in the works of the 
ancients, and in tlie twelfth century they read them in a simple-minded 
spirit and tried to understand them. It was not till the end of the 
twelfth century that the works of Aristotle, translated from Greek into 
Arabic and from Arabic into Latin, came to be kno'svn in Paris, to- 
gether with the learned commentaries of Moslem and Jewish scholars, 
Averroes and Avicenna. The ecclesiastics who revived the doctrine of 
Aristotle were soon condemned as heretics, and the Pope forbade it to 
be taught. 

In Paris the masters and their pupils, known as ecoliers (schol- 
ars), organized themselves into an association subject to the author- 
ity of the bishop and known first as Stadium generals and later as 
Universitas (university) — that is, “general association.” Its sys- 
tem differed widely from that at Bologna. The subjects studied, being 
intended for prospective ecclesiastics, were concerned with theology, 
canon law, and philosophy; but since all books were written in Latin, 
the pupils all had to prepare for their study by learning Latin. Most 
of the masters were engaged in teaching Latin to beginners. They had 
first to obtain permission (licentia) from the bishop’s chancellor to 
teach, after giving proof of their ability to do so by a test called 
examen. They then assumed the title of licentiate or magister, the 
equivalent of that of doctor. They taught wherever they could find a 
place to do so, often in the chief room of an inn, where the pupils sat 
on the floor on straw. 

The university consisted of both masters and students, hut the mas- 
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ters alone had control of the association. It was divided into faculties, 
according to the subject taught: theology, canon law, or arts (this was 
the preparatory section, in which Latin was learned before a student 
proceeded to the study of philosophy). The faculty of medicine, 
which was founded later, made up the number of faculties to four. 
The university was divided into four nations, according to the land of 
origin of its members. The head of it, known as the rector, was 
elected by the masters in the Faculty of Arts, of whom there was by 
far the largest number. 

Most of the scholars, being destined for some ecclesiastical career, 
were poor and lived wretchedly. Hostels knomi as colleges were 
founded by benefactors where they were given board and lodging and 
placed under a discipline modelled on the monastic rule. The new 
orders of the Dominicans and Franciscans founded houses equipped 
with a library and class-rooms, in which, having obtained a “ licence,” 
the friars started teaching, in spite of opposition from the other mas- 
ters. 

The instruction consisted in reading the text of an author, dictating 
it to the pupils, and commenting upon it. At the beginning of every 
year the authorities distributed books among the masters. Those re- 
ceiving books on a subject in which there was to be an examination 
were known as ordinary, the rest as extraordinary. The students 
passed through several degrees (gradus) ; at the end of their Latin 
studies they became bachelors (baccalaureus) ; after the examination 
for their licence, masters (magister). The degree of doctor, which 
became usual later, required only a ceremony of admission. 

In the thirteenth century the University of Paris was the educa- 
tional centre to which the largest number of masters and students 
resorted. It numbered men from all countries; the most celebrated 
masters were foreigners, one a German, Albertus Magnus, anotlier 
an Italian, Thomas Aquinas. It became the model copied by univer- 
sities in every land, with the exception of Italy, w'here law and medi- 
cine were taught by laymen. 

Thus there grew up a new type of educational establishment, en- 
tirely different from the schools of antiquity or those of the Moslem 
lands. It still survives to this day and uses the names that have come 
down from the Middle Ages: university, faculties, colleges, examina- 
tions, theses, degrees, and the titles of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor. 
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Before the end of the thirteenth century instruction assumed a sys- 
tematized form under the name of scholasticism (the learning of the 
schools). This attempted to reconcile the two subjects studied at the 
universities: theology, based upon revelation, and logic and metaphys- 
ics, drawn from the works of Aristotle. It sought to prove that the 
higher truths which are the object of faith are revealed by God, but are 
in harmony with the philosophic ideas discovered by human reason. 

Influence of the clergy upon the arts 

The ecclesiastics wrote only in Latin and spoke Latin at the uni- 
versities, and though they developed it into a more flexible language 
than ancient Latin, they did not succeed in creating a living literature. 
They also had a part in the works produced by the arts. All the monu- 
ments of Romanesque and Gothic art were destined for the churches: 
the fabric itself, the statues, bas-reliefs, and ornaments. 

But most of all, the clergy contributed towards the progress of 
music. Thanks to the use of the organ, they provided it with an instru- 
ment of nobler and more powerful expressiveness. They brought 
about a transformation in vocal music through the invention of part- 
singing. It was an Italian monk, Guido of Arezzo, who invented the 
system of musical notation and gave the notes the names which they 
still bear today. It was Italian ecclesiastics who composed the most 
famous hymns of the Church: the Dies Irce and the Stabat Mater. 
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END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

(FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES) 


Events in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 

It was during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the period most 
fertile in original creations, that the foundations of European society 
and of its economic, religious, and intellectual life were laid. The 
period of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which has been called 
the autumn of the Middle Ages,” was marked above all by political 
and technical innovations. Politically it presents an abnormal feature 
which surprises us: all the great states were paralysed and impover- 
ished by wars and internal disturbances; power and wealth were in 
the hands of small states: Venice, Genoa and Florence, Catalonia and 
Portugal, the Netherlands and the Swiss Confederation, Denmark and 
Bohemia. The richest prince with the most luxurious court of the 
fifteenth century, the Duke of Burgundy, who o^vned the Low Coun- 
tries, did not even bear the title of King. 

Events no longer produced such a strong reaction as in previous 
centuries. In the fourteenth century they affected only limited areas. 
They were : the revolts of the Count of Flanders’ subjects ; the conquest 
of the pagan peoples on the shores of the Baltic by the two military or- 
ders, the Teutonic Order and the Knights of the Sword, which founded 
the Christian countries of Prussia, Livonia, and Estonia ; the victories 
won by the warlike peasants of the Alps over the princes of Austria, 
which were to prepare the way for the rise of the Swiss people ; the wai 
between the kings of France and England (1339-78) , beginning ith 
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two defeats of the French knights and ending in the retreat of the 
English armiesj which closed the first part of the “ Hundred Years’ 
War.” 

It was in eastern Europe that the events of the fifteenth century- 
caused the greatest disturbance. First and foremost came the inva- 
sion of the Ottoman Turks, who subdued the whole of the Balkan Pen- 
insula and finally, in 1453, captured Constantinople ; there was also 
the victory of Poland over the Teutonic Order, which made her mis- 
tress of the lower Vistula; the revolt of the Czechs of Bohemia, which 
for the first time compelled the Church to conclude a treaty of peace 
with the heretics; the second part of the Hundred Years’ War (1415- 
53), which ended in the expulsion of the English from the whole of 
French territory; a little war between the husbands of the two prin- 
cesses laying claim to the crown of Castile, which had as its result 
the foundation of Spanish unity, by uniting the central region (Castile 
and Andalusia) with that of the east (Aragon and Catalonia) ; and 
the victory of the Swiss Confederation over the Duke of Burgundy, 
which lent the Swiss their prestige as a military power. 

Changes in the secular authority 

The centre of authority had been modified in different ways in the 
various regions of Europe. It continued to split up into small ruler- 
ships over territories of very varied area throughout the Holy Ro- 
man Empire of the German Nation,” including the old Germany 
between the Rhine and the Elbe with all its dependencies (the Nether- 
lands, Lorraine, and Switzerland), and the lands with a Slav popula- 
tion subdued by the Germans and organized in frontier provinces 
known as marks (the archduchy of Austria, the mark of Meissen, 
known by the name of Saxony, and Brandenburg). Italy, too, was 
a dependency of the Empire, with the exception of the kingdom of 
Sicily, which was divided between two kings. 

The emperor, who had remained nominally supreme, was elected 
by the most powerful of the princes, reduced in 1346 by a formal act 
to the seven “ electoral princes.” The real authority was exerted by 
the princes, prelates, and governing bodies of the towns, each on its 
own territory, where it possessed the power of administering justice, 
coining money, and even making war. The most powerful princes 
were those of the lands conquered in the east: Austria, Saxony, and 
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Brandenburg, which possessed one or even several provinces in 
which they were obeyed even by the feudal lords. On the other hand, 
the old Germany in the west was split up among a very large number of 
to^vns and quite petty princes, with the title of Graf (count) and even 
of baron only. Many towns had attempted to form defensive leagues, 
but the only lasting one was the perpetual confederation based on a 
common oath taken by the peasant warriors and a few towns called 
Eidgenossen (associated in an oath), known, from the fifteenth 
century, by the name of Schwyz, one of its most ancient members. 

In Italy the supreme authority, already split up among the princes 
and the towns, became concentrated in larger areas formed by the 
more powerful of them which had conquered and subdued the weaker. 
The towns enriched by overseas trade or industry — Venice, Genoa, 
and Florence — had extended their sway over a whole region 
(Venetia, Liguria, Tuscany). They referred to themselves by a new 
term, Stato (State), which later passed into all the European lan- 
guages. In other regions, especially during the fifteenth century, a 
lord or a mere military leader would establish his absolute pow'er over 
a town, or even a territory. The most powerful of these, w^ho became 
Duke of Milan, controlled the greater part of Lombardy. 

In all the rest of Europe every country had a hereditary king, 
whose title was handed dowm in a family recognized by the great 
lords and prelates. The eldest son succeeded to the throne, but w^hen he 
left only daughters the succession was settled in various ways. Most 
countries admitted the eldest daughter to the succession, w^hich at 
times led to a conflict and even a war over the choice of her husband, 
and handed over the government of the country to a foreign prince. 

The title of King had become indivisible, but except in England 
the ancient custom of partitioning the territory among the children 
resulted in a reluctance to leave the younger sons unprovided with a 
heritage. In the Scandinavian countries, Bohemia, and Poland, the 
kings still continued to detach some of their provinces for their 
younger sons. 

The territory belonging to every royal family had become a fixed 
area and was known as a kingdom (French royaume ) , with a town for 
its capital, which was the king’s usual residence. It became the perma- 
nent framework of a political community, welding all its subjects w^ho 
had long been ruled by the same family into a unity, in which a 
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national sentiment was beginning to grow up, chiefly as the result of 
foreign wars. 

The states in the greater part of Europe had taken shape by the end 
of the fifteenth century. In the west there was the kingdom of Portugal, 
the state of Spain, formed by the union of two groups of small king- 
doms (the crown of Castile and the crown of Aragon) ; the kingdom of 
France, increased by the annexation of lands which had been de- 
pendencies of the Empire; the kingdoms of England (with Ireland) 
and Scotland; the kingdoms of Sicily and Naples in Italy; in the north 
the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, which had been 
subject to the king of Denmark since the union of 1397 ; in the east the 
three kingdoms of Hungry, Bohemia, and Poland, the last now united 
with Lithuania as the result of a marriage. The territories of the 
Russian princes still tributary to the khan of Tartary had been united 
by the end of the fifteenth century under the sole dominion of the 
prince of Moscow. 

The authority of the king had undergone a transformation follow- 
ing opposite directions in different countries. The king of England 
continued to exert the strongest and most centralized authority. He 
imposed the same system of government upon all his subjects, even 
those occupying the highest dignities, and still possessed the power of 
criminal jurisdiction over them all. He sent out royal judges on cir- 
cuit all over the kingdom to preside over the assizes. He had only 
a very small number of paid officials, resident in London, about his 
person: two groups of judges, dealing one with civil suits and the 
other with criminal cases, and a group of financial agents in charge of 
the revenue, w^ho audited the accounts. In every county the functions 
of maintaining order and administration were conferred by the king 
upon rich landowners as an honour, but also as an unpaid and com- 
pulsory duty. In every county there was a lord-lieutenant who was the 
commander of the armed forces and a sheriff responsible for execu- 
tions, and scattered all over the kingdom were a large number of 
justices of the peace,” who settled all local affairs and gave judg- 
ment upon them. All these were appointed by the king and could be 
dismissed at his discretion. 

The king of France was not obeyed all over his kingdom qua king. 
The provinces in the possession of one of his vassal princes remained 
subject to the power of the prince and were governed as an independent 
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state. The king only exercised a real authority over the lands of the 
royal domain which belonged to him in his capacity as a territorial 
prince. But this domain had increased. By the end of the fifteenth 
century, thanks to the incorporation in it of almost all the provinces 
of the kingdom and even of certain lands outside its frontiers, it had 
come to embrace a territory larger and with a higher population than 
the kingdom of England, and the king had gained power to prevent 
war within it and had become the supreme fountain of justice. He 
entrusted the various departments of government to a permanent body 
of agents whom he remunerated by either paying them a salary or 
granting them the right to levy dues. A number of bodies had split 
off from the conseil du roi (king’s council),” whose duty it was to 
deal with the various departments of justice: a Parlement for ordinary 
justice, a cour des comptes, whose business it was to audit the accounts 
of the royal domain, and later a cour des aides for dealing with suits 
arising out of taxation. Following the king’s example, all the princes 
established similar courts in their own provinces. 

The staff of persons necessary for carrying out the work of govern- 
ment was formed by a different process in each of the two kingdoms: 
in England by granting honorary offices to the notables, which they dis- 
charged without payment; in France by the creation of paid officials. 
Both these methods, or sometimes a combination of the two, were em- 
ployed in other kingdoms and in the territories of princes or towns. In 
all parts of Europe the French system was far more frequent. 

In almost all the other kingdoms the power of the king diminished. 
As the result of various accidents, he was not so well obeyed by the 
great persons, the lay dignitaries, prelates, and lords. In Scotland six 
kings in the space of two centuries were minors and incapable of 
governing; in Spain the succession was disputed among various mem- 
bers of the royal family; in Naples between two rival families of 
foreign origin. In Sweden and Norway the royal families had become 
extinct and the nation was unwilling to obey a Danish king. In the 
kingdoms of eastern Europe, Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland, in 
which the dynasty had become extinct, the title of King was contended 
for by foreign competitors and tended to become elective. The great 
ones of the land took advantage of this to compel the king, before 
entering into possession of his power, to swear to maintain their privi- 
leges and not to impose any taxes upon them. 
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Changes in the ecclesiastical authority 

The authority of the clergy had become transformed and weak- 
ened. To deal with the increasingly complicated business of the 
churches of Europe, the popes had created a staff of officials, main- 
tained at their own expense ; and they stood in growing need of money 
at the very time when the towns in the States of the Church over which 
they ruled had ceased to obey them. They used their spiritual power 
over the clergy and the faithful in the Christian lands to complete the 
establishment of the fiscal system already outlined in the thirteenth 
century. Taxes were imposed upon benefices; that is, upon the prop- 
erty attached to ecclesiastical functions. The pope levied a due equiva- 
lent to an average year’s income upon every ecclesiastic entering into 
possession of a benefice, another one in return for the promise of a ben- 
efice when it should fall vacant, another upon a benefice the possessor 
of which should die while in Rome, another in return for a dispense 
tion, exempting the holder of a benefice from residence in the place 
where he should have discharged his functions, another for permis- 
sion to hold several benefices simultaneously, and others for appeals 
to the court of Rome. The faithful paid taxes for dispensations from 
penance or abstinence, for marriages between relatives or the annul- 
ment of marriages. 

By the fourteenth century these customs had become organized 
into a system, at the time when the popes had left Rome and established 
themselves at Avignon, where they were recruited among southern 
Frenchmen. The clergy and the faithful were exasperated, chiefly 
because of the profits accumulating in the hands of those about the 
pope’s person. The Italians, discontented at being deprived of the 
pontifical court, called the period of residence at Avignon the “ Baby- 
lonian captivity.” The authority of the Holy See, already shaken, 
was still further weakened after the return of the pope to Rome, when 
the French cardinals, dissatisfied with the new Pope, elected another, 
who took up his residence at Avignon. Each of the two excommuni- 
cated his rival, with all his adherents. The kings were divided between 
the two parties, and the Christian world was cut in two by the “ Great 
Schism.” All Christians at that time were excommunicated by either 
one pope or the other and menaced with damnation, while having no 
means of knowing for certain whether he were the genuine one. 
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Tlie impression gradually spread through Europe that the Church 
required to be reformed — that is to stay, restored. The professors 
at the universities demanded reform, and the University of Paris took 
the initiative in proposing the form this should take. After some abor- 
tive attempts to restore unity by an agreement between the two popes, 
the Great Schism was terminated by the general Council of Constance, 
consisting of bishops from all countries, which deposed the two rival 
popes and elected a new one, who took up his residence in Rome. But 
the Pope refused to carry out the reform, and a second Council ( at 
Basel), on which the representatives of the universities sat for the 
first time, undertook to impose it upon him. The result was a violent 
conflict which revealed the impotence of the Council. This crisis left 
people v/ith the impression that the Church stood in need of reforma- 
tion in its head and members.” Another consequence w'as the doc- 
trine, professed by the clergy of France, that the council possesses an 
autliority superior to that of the pope in matters of faith. 

Political innovations 

The end of the Middle Ages was particularly fertile in new politi- 
cal institutions which prepared the way for the new conditions pre- 
vailing under the modern monarchies: representative assemblies, a 
standing army, taxation, and courts of justice staffed by professional 
judges. 

Growth of assemblies 

As early as the twelfth century, especially in Spain, when a king 
had to make some decision so grave that he did not feel the advice of 
his ordinary council to be sufficient, he summoned the principal per- 
sons in his realm to his court, together with his council. This is the 
origin of the Spanish term Cortes* Towards the middle of tiie thir- 
teentli century the King of England began to summon the extraordi- 
nary assembly known by the French name of Parliament, attended not 
only by prelates and lords, who were the king s vassals, but also by 
two delegates of the landowners from every country and irom each 
of the towns or boroughs designated by the king; hence it was known 
as tlie community of the w^hole realm of England {communitns totins 
regni Anglm):^ The King of Scotland followed this example by 
summoning a parliament. 
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The King of France, being engaged in a struggle with the Pope, 
summoned an assembly of the ''three Estates'' {Etats) — that is, 
of the privileged classes, the clergy, nobles, and bourgeois. Assem- 
blies of notables were summoned from among their subjects by the 
kings of Spain, the Scandinavian lands, and eastern Europe, as well 
as by the German princes in their territories, where it was called the 
Landtag (diet of the land). Italy was the only country that had no 
assembly. 

These assemblies were attended in person by the great ones of 
the land, the prelates, lay dignitaries, and lords ; the smaller nobility 
and bourgeois, who were too numerous to attend in a body, were 
represented by delegates. The representatives were not always 
elected; they were sometimes the dignitaries of a town. The mass of 
the peasants was not represented in any country except Sweden and the 
Tirol, where they owned their land. 

The assembly bore different names in the various countries. In 
Latin it was called diceta. But in all of them it was divided into sec- 
tions, each performing its functions separately in a different hall, 
whence the names House and Chamber. The number of these differed 
according to the principle upon which the groups were constituted. 
In the Parliaments of the kingdoms of England and Scotland, the 
Cortes of Castile, and the Diets of Hungary and Poland, there were 
two Chambers only, one for the great people (lords and prelates), and 
the other in which the representatives of the lesser nobility and towns 
met. There were three Chambers in France in the " Assembly of the 
Estates the clergy, nobles and bourgeoisie; and also in those lands 
where the clergy did not form part of the assembly, but the nobility 
was divided into lords and gentlemen; as well as where the towns con- 
stituted one section ; for example, in Catalonia and in all the German 
states. In Sweden there were four: the nobility, clergy, bourgeois, 
and peasants. 

During the nineteenth century division into two chambers became 
the system in all states, in imitation of the English Parliament, and, 
thanks to this origin, three customs persisted in all the assemblies: 
Firstly, the Chambers met at the same town and held their sessions 
simultaneously. Secondly, the assembly only existed at the will of 
the king, who summoned it to the place he chose and when he chose. 
This summons was always a command issued to his subjects. Those 
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summoned were bound to come at their own expense and stay as long 
as the prince ordered them. Attendance continued to be compulsory 
in principle, a duty rather than a right. Thirdly, the assembly could 
never meet as a right; it never became a regular event and was not 
summoned either at fixed intervals or for a date fixed in advance. It 
always remained dependent upon the prince, and up to the present 
day the king has retained the right to summon it, adjourn it, and even 
dissolve it at will. 

Part played by the assemblies 

At first the assembly had no function save that of giving its ap- 
proval to some exceptional decision of the king’s, running contrary to 
custom. It might also make a written rule, called by the English a 
statute, as distinguished from the common law, which in England 
meant customary law, but was treated as law in the Continental coun- 
tries. But the kings preferred a more expeditious procedure for mak- 
ing new rules. They issued ordinances, also known as edicts, which 
were binding upon all their subjects. But to obtain money they still 
had to summon an assembly, for private property was regarded by 
custom as inviolable. To raise a levy upon part of it in the form of 
taxation, they had to have the express consent of the owners. They ac- 
cordingly asked the assembly, representing property-owners, for per- 
mission to levy taxation on their lands, or, rather, on the peasants w'ho 
were their tenants and were not consulted. The assembly argued over 
the sum demanded by the king and, after a process of haggling which 
sometimes lasted a long time, fixed the sum which it would consent to 
pay. This consent, which afterwards took the form of voting taxation, 
was the chief and often the sole function of all assemblies. 

In all countries the assembly attempted to use the king’s need for 
this consent to obtain some concession in return. It often petitioned 
for it in the form of a statement of grievances {doleances) . It would 
denounce the acts of the king or his agents as contrary to law^ or custom 
and try to extort a written promise to give up these abuses. In England 
it only succeeded in obtaining the establishment of a ne’w law by using 
the procedure of a petition, which passed into a statute when the king 
had announced his acceptance of it. In the kingdoms of eastern Eu- 
rope the assembly compelled the king to sign an agreement in the 
form of a treaty {^capitulatio) , by which he promised to respect the 
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privileges of his subjects and, above all, not to give any offices or do- 
mains to foreigners, but to reserve all favours for the nobles of the 
country. 

The standing army 

Hitherto war had been waged by assembling either all free men 
who were warriors, according to the custom of the barbarians, or else 
the vassals owing feudal service, all men being obliged to equip them- 
selves and make war at their own expense. But the general levy had 
come to be confined by custom to the cases of invasion and feudal serv- 
ice for a few days in the year. In order to keep his men longer, the 
king had begun to pay them ; but this system did not suffice for a long 
war. In the fourteenth century it became the general custom to engage 
fighting men for an unspecified period and, by giving them regular 
pay, to keep them till they were no longer required. A class of pro- 
fessional fighting men sprang up, knomi in tlie various languages by 
a name recalling their origin: soldat, soldado, soldier, Soldner. 

The Government, whether king, prince, or town, did not engage 
each soldier separately; it made a bargain with a leader, who brought 
his own companions with him. This is the origin of the name com- 
pany, applied to the troop, and capo or captain, applied to the leader. 
The pay was handed over in a lump sum to the leader, who distributed 
it among his companions, and in order to make sure that the effectives 
were complete, a commissary would inspect the troop. The leader was 
a knight, but he found his companions where he could, choosing for 
preference gentlemen, but also adventurers of any origin. Valour was 
of more importance than birth. The companies, which varied greatly 
in numbers, were collected together under the command of some great 
person. 

The soldiers had no lasting bonds with any prince; they took 
service where they pleased and would pass from one side to the other. 
The army attracted professional soldiers from every land. The name 
by which they were known (English, Navarrese, French) was that of 
the prince in whose service they were at the moment. Nor was the 
prince in any way bound towards the soldiers; he could dismiss them 
at will and sent them away at the end of the war. The only standing 
army was that in the service of the sultan, consisting of spahis or cav- 
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airy, and janissaries or infantry, recruited by the forced enlistment of 
lads belonging to Christian families. 

The soldiers received their pay very irregularly and had no maga- 
zines for supplies. But they were accustomed to regarding war as a 
lucrative occupation, capturing prisoners by whom they were paid 
ransom, or castles which they sold, and, what is more, living on the 
country at the expense of the inhabitants. They stopped and robbed 
merchants and made the toms pay in order to prevent an attack. 
Above all, they pillaged tlie countryside, carrying off cattle and crops 
and torturing the peasants to force them to disclose where their money 
was hidden. These ways were usual in every land and w^ere practised 
in France both in the fourteenth century by the great companies” 
and in the fifteenth century by the ecorcheurs ” (skinners) . 

Armaments and tactics 

War was still waged principally by mounted men. These were of 
two kinds, each wdth a different social position. The man-at-arms 
{homme d^armes), protected by metal armour, rode a horse having a 
similar protection and fought by charging with a lance. Since the 
fourteenth century the coat of mail has been ousted by plate armour 
made of jointed pieces of metal covering every part of the body, the 
head being protected by a closed helmet with a movable visor. This 
was the meaning of the French expression arme de toutes pieces 
(wearing all his pieces of armour) 

The horseman who rode a horse with no protective armour fought 
with the bow and sword and was protected only by a cuirass of leather 
or padded cloth and an open helmet. He received lower pay. In Po- 
land and Hungary the armies were chiefly composed of light cavaliy 
without armour, fighting with the sword or sabre. 

That period saw the beginning of a revolution in the art of war. 
There had always been an infantry wearing a light cuirass and fight- 
ing with the bow or the pike (sometimes ending in a hook). They 
were either men of the people serving for pay or the inhabitants of a 
town enrolled in the militia, but the part played was only a small one. 
After the fourteenth century governments wxre to have in their service 
an infantry capable of taking a decisive part in battle. In the four- 
teenth century it consisted of crossbowmen, usually Genoese, and 
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English or Welsh archers, whose arrows carried a very long way and 
struck hard. In the fifteenth century it consisted of the Swiss, armed 
some with a very long pike, others with a halberd, and fighting in a 
serried body. 

The heavy cavalry, which, since the ninth century, had formed the 
principal strength of an army, could only fight drawn up in a square 
several ranks deep and charging with the lance. These tactics had 
sufficed in fighting other bodies of the same sort or a militia composed 
of ill-trained infantry. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
armies composed of cavalry were disastrously defeated every time 
they met well-drilled infantry, such as the English archers mingled 
with dismounted knights (as at Crecy and Poitiers), the sultan’s jani- 
zaries (as at Nicopolis or Vama), the Hussites armed with flails and 
scythes, the Swiss (at Sempach, Granson, and Morat) , This revolution 
had nothing to do with the invention of firearms, which had been used 
as early as 1331. These consisted of arquebuses with a match (or 
fuse), pistols, and even cannon, but they took too long to discharge 
and the projectiles were too weak to bring a troop to a standstill, so all 
battles at that time were decided with side-arms. 

Taxation 

To pay their armies the kings required more money than was 
provided by their regular revenue, which consisted of the products 
of their domain and of those “ droits of the crown ” known in French 
as regales (royal), supplemented by the aids demanded from their 
vassals. By the end of the thirteenth century the two richest kings, 
those of France and England, were using new methods. They de- 
manded taxes of their subjects in their whole realm, and these were as- 
sessed in various ways, being either a certain proportion of their 
property other than land or part of the income from their real prop- 
erty. Both of them expelled the Jews and confiscated their property. 
The king of England levied a very heavy tax on the export of wool 
and hides. 

The subjects of both kings considered these taxes in money un- 
just and called them by the Latin name of male tolta (bad levies). 
Edward of England promised not to collect any again without the 
common consent of the realm ” — that is to say, of Parliament. The 
kings of France preferred to summon an assembly of notables, whether 
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those of the whole realm or else of a single province, and invoked the 
feudal right of demanding an aid in money for the needs of the 
realm.” Gradually this taxation became an accepted custom in all 
countries under different names — in English subsidy, in Spanish 
servicio, in German Steiier. 

With regard to what was to be taxed, governments hesitated be- 
tween two systems and ended by adopting both. A direct tax was im- 
posed upon land and houses, the original intention having been to levy 
an amount consisting in a fixed proportion of income or capital. But, 
unable to estimate this, governments fell back upon an easier plan. 
They fixed the sum to be paid by every town or village, leaving it to be 
apportioned among the inhabitants by the local authority, which ^vas 
held responsible for the payment. This is the origin of what the French 
call impots de repartition ” (taxes assessed in a lump) . The nobles 
had consented to the levying of taxation, not upon their own lands, bnt 
upon those of their tenants. In Hungary and Poland they obtained a 
declaration exempting them from all taxation. 

Indirect taxes upon sales, the principle of which was generally ac- 
cepted, were first levied upon all sales in the market, as still happens 
in Spain, where a tax of a tenth exists, kno^m by the Arabic name of 
alcavala. In France it was confined to the sale of articles for which 
there was a large demand, especially wines and beer in the towns, and 
the right of collecting it was granted to tax-farmers. The king also 
farmed out the monopoly of the salt-tax, which continued to bear its 
Arabic name of gabelle. England, where all foreign trade was car- 
ried on by sea, adopted the more convenient plan of taxes on the ex- 
port of wool and hides and the import of wines and brandy. 

This taxation, contrary to custom and acquiesced in solely as a tem- 
porary necessity, was intended to be provisional, the prince being sup- 
posed to meet his own expenditure out of the revenues from his do- 
main. In France this principle was recognized by Charles V, who 
ordered that taxation should be abolished after his deatli. But tlie sub- 
jects of the king of France grew accustomed to paying it so regularly 
that it became permanent and, except in certain provinces, was levied 
without asking the consent of an assembly. The principle of consent 
was maintained not only in England, where the custom of summoning 
Parliament for the purpose still prevailed, but in almost all the Ger- 
man lands, Sweden, and eastern Europe, at least as a matter of form. 
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The assembly that had granted taxation for the expenses of the 
army appointed the agents who were to collect it and pay the soldiers. 
This system was very soon abandoned in France, but survived in the 
German lands, where two sets of agents and two treasuries continued 
to exist side by side, one for the prince’s domain and the other, known 
as the “ war chest,” for the expenses of the troops. 

Changes in the judicial system 

While die material power of kings and princes was increasing as 
the result of taxation and their professional armies, their powers as 
chief fountain of justice were being strengthened by changes in law 
and procedure. They did not abolish any of the ancient courts of jus- 
tice which had tried the different classes of their subjects — the offi- 
cialities for the clergy, the feudal courts for their vassals, the bour- 
geois courts for the townsfolk, or the domanial (or manorial) courts 
for the tenants of the domain, but weakened them by having recourse 
to two methods. They reserved the most important affairs to the royal 
court of justice, as the king of England had always done. They pro- 
vided it with powers to hear appeals against the sentences of other 
tribunals and quash them, just as the pope could annul the judgments 
of an ecclesiastical tribunal from which an appeal had been made to 
the Roman Curia. Thus a new system became established in every 
country except England and remained in use all over the Continent, 
whereby a case might be carried from a lower tribunal to a series of 
higher ones, and the sentence of the judge in the inferior court quashed 
by the superior one. The power to take measures for the maintenance 
of order (distinguished in modern practice under the name of police) 
was still a judicial function; it provided machinery for the arrest and 
imprisonment of persons reputed dangerous, thieves, vagabonds, or 
beggars,” and even for their execution without form of trial. 

As had happened in Italy, the staff of persons whose duty it was 
to administer justice came to consist more and more of laymen learned 
in the law, almost always bourgeois, who, after studying law, entered 
the government service and became professional judges. A staff of 
lawyers, advocates, attorneys, registrars, and notaries employed in 
the conduct of trials or the drafting of contracts grew up in connection 
with every court, with ushers and serjeants working under them. 
These were very numerous, especially in France and Italy, but far 
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less so in Spain, where summary procedure was still the rule, and in 
the less thickly populated lands of Germany and eastern Europe. 

Custom and law 

Two different systems of law and procedure prevailed in Europe. 
The southern lands, Italy, Spain, and the south of France, still used 
Roman law; the habit of applying rules drawn from the law-books 
studied since the twelfth century at the University of Bologna was 
easy for them to accept. A system had grown up in these lands which 
was no longer based upon the ancient text of the Digest, but on the 
glosses — that is, the commentaries on the text written during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which the jurists of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries interpreted in such a way as to adapt them to the 
practices arising out of the customary and canon law. The greater part 
of Europe, England and Scotland, France (with the exception of the 
south), the German and Scandinavian lands, and the eastern king- 
doms, adhered to customary law, which consisted in judging cases in 
the light of the precedents — that is, analogous cases of which a record 
had been preserved (known in English as casedaiu ) . 

The clash between law and custom started as early as the four- 
teenth century. Governments were at first opposed to Roman law. 
The king of France forbade it to be taught; the Parlement of Paris, 
the English and German courts of law rejected it as foreign. Yet it had 
great practical advantages. Customary law was vague, micertain, 
variable, different in different places, and difficult to teach in an age 
when instruction consisted in reading and commenting upon a written 
text. Roman law was committed to witing, precise, certain, uniform, 
and convenient to teach. Those who wished to study law^ preferred to 
study Roman law; the universities preferred to teach it. Judges who 
had taken a degree in law found it easier to apply, all the more since 
it "was in force in the ecclesiastical courts. In Germany the judges be- 
came accustomed to consulting the law manuals in use at the univer- 
sities, and even sought the advice of the professors. During the fif- 
teenth century Roman law began to permeate and to some extent 
replace the customary law. This change, known in Germany as tlie 
reception of Roman law,” spread to the Catholic kingdoms of eastern 
Europe. 

In England and the Scandinavian lands customary law held its 
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own. In France the Parlement of Paris still followed it in matters 
relative to persons — community of property between man and wife, 
equal division of an inheritance among the children — which passed 
from customary law into the French Code. Whereas customary law 
recognized as valid only such agreements as had been made in a sol- 
emn form, under Roman law the contract was based upon the intention 
of the contracting parties, confirmed either in a written deed or even 
by a promise made on oath. Marriage, which was subject to the juris- 
diction of the Church, was regarded as a contract based upon the con- 
sent of the parties, confirmed by the testimony of two witnesses. In 
political matters the jurists appealed to the maxim laid down for the 
benefit of the Roman emperor: That which is pleasing to the prince 
has the force of law,” thus recognizing the king’s right to make new 
laws, often known by the Roman name of edicts, which were binding 
upon all his subjects and uniformly applicable to his whole territory, 
as the Roman law had been. 

Procedure 

The adoption of Roman law caused a revolution in procedure. 
Customary law had been shaped by uneducated men, incapable of 
grasping an abstract and intangible rule or of understanding a legal 
process, unless translated into visible acts. It had created a procedure 
consisting in symbolic acts, the whole of which took place in the pres- 
ence of the court, with no preliminary preparation or written docu- 
ments, and took the form of a contest between the two parties to the 
suit, or in cases of crime between accuser and accused. It consisted 
in words which had to be pronounced quite correctly and symbolic 
acts which had to be carried out on pain of losing the case. The judge 
was assisted by assessors who helped him to '^'‘find the judgment,” 
which meant declaring both what rule was to be applied and what sen- 
tence was to be pronounced. 

The penalties were a punishment for a definite act, called by a 
definite name, and did not take into account either the intention with 
which it had been committed or the circumstances of the case. This 
principle was carried so far that unintentional homicide was punished 
by death and a horse or pig might be executed for killing a man. They 
consisted in corporal punishment (whipping, mutilation, death), fines, 
and confiscation. The secular authorities had no interest in providing 
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for the condemned man’s maintenance; prisons were used for the 
detention of prisoners of war till their ransom was paid. 

Customary procedure was public, oral, symbolic, and bound up 
with inflexible rules, and it had to be set in motion through the agency 
of an individual, the plaintiff or accuser. Roman law replaced this 
by a secret procedure, written, rational, and flexible, which in civil 
causes examined the written documents and in criminal cases inquired 
into the intention. The judge did not wait for an accuser to come for- 
ward, but acted ex officio (in virtue of his functions), ordered the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of the suspect, and opened an investigation 
(French enquete or instruction) for the purpose of discovering the 
truth. His proceedings took place in secret, and in order to obtain a 
confession he might use torture; when a conviction had been obtained, 
he pronounced sentence. 

All the innovations of this period — the summoning of assem- 
blies, standing armies, taxation, royal courts of justice, appeals, Ro- 
man law, and secret procedure — worked together to provide the secu- 
lar authority with more efficacious methods of keeping its subjects in 
submission and removing its opponents. Thus the secular authority 
was gaining in strength while the authority of the Church was growing 
weaker. 

Population 

The numbers of the European population are unknown to us. It 
reached its greatest density in northern Italy and France. An inves- 
tigation carried out in France in 1328 shows that the population of the 
country districts w^as as dense then as in the nineteenth century. In all 
parts the great plague of 1348 carried off a large number of the in- 
habitants — a third, or even a half, if contemporary reports are to be 
credited. The population of England has been estimated at under 
three million. 

Paris, the only great city, seems to have had fewer inhabitants at 
the end of the fifteenth century than earlier. Only in Italy and Flan- 
ders were towns to be found with between forty and fifty thousand: 
Milan, Naples, Venice, Genoa, Florence, Ghent, and Bruges. Vitli 
the exception of Nuremberg, the largest towns in Germany scarcely 
numbered more than twenty thousand inhabitants. The whole of Eu- 
rope beyond the Elbe was very scantily populated. At the end of the 
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fifteenth century Russia seems to have had no more than two million 
inhabitants to its two million square kilometres. 

We have no precise information about the birth-rate, which, as 
now, must have been high in the country districts, where wretchedly 
poor families lived crowded together in utter promiscuity. But the 
excess of births over deaths was greatly reduced by the high mortality 
among infants and by the three scourges of “ war, pestilence, and 
famine.” Births were fewer, perhaps, in the towns, where the masters 
of the guilds were bent upon keeping up the standard of living. The 
censuses taken in certain towns of Germany show a large number of 
families with two children. 

Technical progress 

The material conditions of life were changing as the result of im- 
provements in the implements of labour, which had begun as early as 
the twelfth century. They were carried farther by the invention of the 
plane, which made it possible to make pieces of wood smooth and thin- 
ner, to groove it and make mouldings, mortices, and tenons, thanks to 
which it became possible to make much lighter panels for furniture 
and doors. This marked the beginning of the carpenter’s craft and the 
art of furniture-making. From the fourteenth century dates the clock 
with weighted pendulum and escapement, an Italian invention. 
Adopted by more than fifty towns before the end of the fourteenth 
century, it took the place of the clepsydra, or water-clock, the only kind 
known since the days of antiquity, thus providing a convenient means 
of measuring time exactly. 

Gunpowder, used in China for fireworks, had been known in 
Europe since the thirteenth century, but two centuries of tentative at- 
tempts were required before practical means were discovered of manu- 
facturing a granular powder with explosive force and inventing a 
mechanism for casting projectiles. Two mechanisms were in use 
simultaneously; a short tube which was the origin of both the arquebus 
with a fuse and the pistol, and a long, thick tube which developed into 
the cannon. 

Paper, which took the place of papyrus while preserving its name, 
was brought from China by way of Persia to the lands in contact with 
the Moslems. By the twelfth century it was already being manufac- 
tured at Xativa near Valencia in Spain, and by the thirteenth century 
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at Bologna in Italy. But it seemed too fragile and inferior to parcli- 
ment, and was expensive, too, for linen rag was scarce. Paper did not 
come into general use till the fifteenth century, when the use of linen 
shirts v/as sufficiently widespread to make rag much more plentiful. 

Printing, as already known in Asia, only permitted of the repro- 
duction of a whole page, just as an engraving is reproduced today. 
It was in Europe that the idea occurred of making separate letters, 
which were put together to compose a page, but these wooden or leaden 
letters were crushed in the press. Printing did not become practicable 
till the middle of the fifteenth century, when a metal alloy was invented 
in Germany that made it possible to produce type strong enough to 
resist pressure, while at the same time paper was growing far less 
expensive. 

The magnetic needle pointing towards the north had been knovTi in 
both Asia and Europe as early as the thirteenth century, but only as a 
curiosity. It did not become an instrument of practical utility until 
it was mounted on a pivot in a box. During the fifteenth century the 
compass came into use for providing mariners with a means of finding 
their direction without needing to see the stars. 

Among other instances of technical progress may be mentioned 
the working of silver mines in the mountains of Bohemia, Saxony, the 
Tirol, and Hungary since the end of the thirteenth century. This pro- 
vided an abundance of silver, which was used partly for jewelry and 
plate and partly for the money required in trade. 

It remains to mention those inventions about whose origin little is 
known: the spinning-wheel, which produced a more regular tliread 
more rapidly than the spindle of antiquity; the lock with two sluice- 
gates, which made canal navigation more rapid; and the extraction of 
sugar from sugar-cane, the cultivation of which had been introduced 
by the Moslems. Used instead of honey, this made confectionery pos- 
sible, and it was first made in Italy. 

Economic life 

The organization of production and trade, begun before the four- 
teenth century, was consolidated and completed by certain new proc- 
esses. The organization of labour was based upon the rule that the 
authorities — whether prince, lord, or municipal body had power 
to settle all conditions of work. They granted permission for manu- 
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facture, sales, and transport; they might prohibit all labour, grant to 
whomsoever they pleased the sole right of manufacturing or selling 
an article (kno\\m as a monopoly), and impose a price fixed by them- 
selves. This power was limited only by custom, and all governments 
used it to raise funds. The commercial or industrial towns, ruled by 
their councils, continued to maintain their policy of favouring the in- 
habitants of the town at the expense of outsiders, securing for con- 
sumers a plentiful supply of commodities at a low price, and reserv- 
ing the profits of industry to the artisans in the towns and those from 
trade to its merchants. When some outside person did an injury to a 
citizen of the town, the government took reprisals by seizing the prop- 
erty of some other inhabitant of the offender’s town. 

Princes ruling over a larger territory allowed wider scope for sales 
and trade between their subjects living in different towns, especially 
in the southern lands, where the artisans were not organized into 
guilds. The king of England, possessed of real power which made 
itself felt in all the towns in his realm, followed a less narrow policy. 
He refused to allow the people of different towns to treat one another 
as strangers and forbade reprisals between town and town in Eng- 
land. He issued regulations applying to all of them, just as Magna 
Carta and the statutes had applied equally to all the king’s subjects. 
He accustomed the English to acknowledging that trade ought to be 
carried on freely among the subjects of the whole kingdom. Since he 
required foreigners for importing the luxuries and wines consumed 
by the nobles, he allowed them to trade freely in England, in spite of 
customs and charters. There were risings in London against the 
Italians and the Germans of the Hanse towns. 

Production 

Agriculture was subject to a fixed routine consisting in the trien- 
nial rotation of crops and compulsory cultivation (see Chapter V), 
which was the rule in France, England, and Germany and was ex- 
tended to all parts of eastern Europe on the German model. The area 
of cultivated land increased and new lands were brought under wheat 
in the new countries, but it was hardly possible to improve methods of 
cultivation. Moreover, the peasants lacked implements and money, 
and the idea of innovation did not occur to them. The chief progress 
took place in certain lands favoured by exceptional conditions: on the 
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one hand in Lombardy, near the rich toms, and in those parts of Spain 
which were cultivated by the Moors by means of irrigation canals, 
where such southern crops were raised as the mulberry, olive, and 
vine ; and on the other hand in Flanders, near the towns and on lands 
reclaimed from the sea, where farming was not fettered by regulations. 

Industry was still organized in guilds. Craftsmen belonging to the 
same guild usually continued to live in the same street, but each one 
worked separately in his own workshop. They sold the products of 
their craft either to the customer who had ordered them or else in the 
market. The demand was limited, though in normal times secure, for 
there was a fixed public composed of purchasers settled in the district 
and in the habit of always ordering the same articles in conformity 
with custom. The craftsman waited for the customer. The number of 
craftsmen in a town was small and varied little, for customers were 
few; as a rule there was not more than one apprentice to every master. 

Labour was regulated by a very strong tradition which had devel- 
oped into a code of morality expressed in sayings which were long 
current. A craft must support its man (French, nourrir son 
homme) and provide him with a livelihood for his family, while 
leaving his fellow-members a means of subsistence. Each man must 
live by selling to his usual customers and not try to take away those 
of a fellow- worker. It was unfair to use a process that would increase 
the profits of one at the expense of another. The work by which a work- 
man lived was regarded as his property. The German towns forbade 
the spinning-wheel because it left the women unemployed and the 
fulling-mill because it deprived many workmen of work. All things 
had to be sold at a “ fair price,” which would seem to mean a net price 
calculated by adding to the cost of the raw material the value of the 
time spent in labour. A master had to pay his workmen a “ fair wage,” 
fixed by custom for every craft in every town, and the workman was 
not allowed to ask for more. The master had no right to employ his 
apprentice solely for his own personal profit, but was bound to teach 
him all the secrets of his craft honestly and supervise his conduct. 
The craftsman had to work not exclusively with a view to profit, but in 
such a way as to deliver none but ‘^honest” work (that is, of good 
quality) . The authorities applied rules of labour morality by issuing 
regulations, fixing compulsory prices, and providing for the inspection 
of the product. 
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Businesses manufacturing articles for sale in distant markets de- 
veloped considerably from the beginning of the fourteenth century 
onwards, especially in two departments of industry. The new system 
was applied to metal-work — the armour of Milan and Brescia, 
Toledo swords, the cutlery of Solingen, and the copper of Dinant — 
and textiles: the cloth of Florence, of Ghent and Ypres in Flanders, 
and of Norwich in England, the fine linens of Cambrai and Malines, 
the silks, brocades, satins, velvets, and cloth of gold and silver of 
Milan and Genoa. The artisans engaged in their manufacture came 
to be workmen hired by some other master or merchant. The employer 
provided them with the raw material, paid them a wage, and sold the 
product of their labour for his ow profit. The cloth-manufacturers, 
indeed, employed workmen practising various crafts, who were either 
concentrated in the towns or scattered in the villages. Mining was 
carried on by an association of miners who extracted the ore and sold 
it to the manufacturer. 

Commerce 

Trade was carried on chiefly by sea and had as its principal cen- 
tres the maritime towns: in Italy Venice and Genoa, which sent their 
ships to the Levant and the far end of the Black Sea; in Spain Barce- 
lona; and in Flanders Bruges, the port for which the fleet sailed from 
Italy; in England London; and on the North Sea and the Baltic the 
German towns of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Danzig, which formed the 
Hanseatic League, founded for the purpose of defending their ships 
and maintaining storehouses for their wares, which gave them a 
monopoly of trade in the northern lands. The overland route starting 
from Venice crossed the Brenner Pass to the Danube and continued 
eastwards by way of Prague and Pest and north-eastwards through 
Breslau and Cracow as far as Riga. To the west it followed the Rhine 
as far as the Low Countries. 

The place of the fairs in Champagne, which had been abandoned 
during the fourteenth century, was taken by those of Bruges (where 
the Italians met the Hanseatic merchants) , Frankfurt, and later Lyons 
and Geneva. These cities tried to attract foreign merchants by placing 
no restrictions upon trade, the townspeople making their profits out 
of leasing them stores and acting as agents for them or even as hotel- 
keepers. 
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The articles dealt in were still luxuries: stuffs, textiles, perfumes, 
and spices brought from tlie East through Alexandria. There was a 
far more active trade in raw materials; wood for building, wheat, furs, 
and tar brought by the Hanseatic League’s ships from Scandinavia 
and as far away as Russia, and wool and sheepskins, the chief exports 
from England, which by the king’s order were concentrated in one or 
two towns, in order to facilitate collection of the export duties. 

Merchants carried on both wholesale and retail trade at the same 
time. The richest were those of Italy, and in particular of Venice, who 
possessed a larger working capital, carried on their trade in more 
densely populated regions, and dealt in the more valuable articles in- 
tended for richer customers. In the German towns a merchant would 
m-casure, weigh, and pack his ovm goods; he w^as often forced to travel 
V'ith them and had only a small quantity for sale, for he had to buy 
them out of his own small capital, so tliat he only obtained a limited 
profit. Calculations based upon records of the fifteenth century show 
that the volume of trade was but small. In Hamburg it is estimated at 
four million francs (200,000 dollars) in one year. The total quan- 
tity of wool exported from England in 1377 was three thousand tons. 

The Italian innovations 

The commercial machinery already evolved in Italy (see Chapter 
VIII) was increasingly adopted by the European peoples, and wdth 
the invention of new modes of procedure progress continued. Mer- 
chants were not the only persons engaged in profitable transactions; 
nobles, rich families, and religious houses invested their funds in var- 
ious ways devised to evade the prohibition of loans at interest. They 
would lend them to a property-owner who wmuld pay them a perpetual 
annuity secured on his house, or to a prince w-ho would give them a 
domain in pledge instead of as a fief. In the maritime towms tliey en- 
gaged in transactions on a limited partnership basis by lending money 
to some merchant who was shipping a cargo and sharing his profits. 

From the middle of the tw^elfth century onw^ards there were two 
cities with a gold coinage of their own: Florence with its florins and 
Venice with its ducats, which were used in their trade with the East. 
In Europe there was hardly any but silver currency in circulation, 
which was still debased by those issuing it. Money-changers were 
still necessary for ascertaining the value of moneys, but they were 
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beginning more and more to receive deposits and act as bankers. They 
still carried on their former transactions, issuing letters of credit, ef- 
fecting transfers, advancing money on the security of goods, and in- 
suring against risks at sea. 

In the fourteenth century was invented the bill of exchange, drawn 
upon a banker or merchant by those having credits with him, the 
former being bound to pay the sum indicated; and the protest” in 
case of non-payment. In the fifteenth century began the practice of 
pawnbroking, the mont-de-piete, or public pawnbroking establishment, 
being a charitable institution started for lending money at moderate 
interest upon goods left in pledge, so that it was not necessary to have 
recourse to a usurer. At this time, too, was created the oldest public 
bank, the Bank of St. George at Genoa, founded by an association of 
the town’s creditors, who in return for a loan had received the right of 
collecting certain public revenues, each partner receiving a share 
which might be sold. This is the first example of a transferable se- 
curity available for sale and providing a means of speculation. 
At the same time the first commercial companies were founded, con- 
sisting of a number of merchants, usually of the same family, v/hich 
was to become the origin of the joint-stock company, as distinguished 
from its members. 

In England, w^here merchants were all under the direct authority 
of the king, those who carried on business abroad and stood in need of 
support had founded an association of merchants of the realm ” be- 
fore the fourteenth century, referred to by the king in the fifteenth cen- 
tury as “ merchants of our realm of England.” It did not trade in its 
own name, but its members agreed among themselves to carry out each 
transaction in common, each contributing his own wares in various 
quantities. In the fifteenth century was formed an association of mer- 
chants known as adventurers^ engaged in the export trade. 

These transactions, though based on credit, did not as yet consti- 
tute a capitalist system, for the merchants had only small sums to work 
with, and a number of persons were associated in each enterprise. 
Almost all the money was advanced to princes, lords, or cities and 
used only for the unproductive purposes of war or luxury ; it was not 
capital employed in production. The saying was that: No man may 
buy a herring that is still uncaught or cloth that is not yet woven.” 

It was in Italy, too, that the new processes of calculation and ac- 
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countancy were evolved. The Roman numerals, which alone were 
used in Europe, made all complicated calculations very difEcult. 
Reckoning was carried out either with an abacus, or hall-frame, or 
with counters on a chequered tablecloth, as in England ; hence medi- 
geval accounts often contain mistakes. The use of the “ Arabic nu- 
merals,” which expedited multiplication and addition by the intro- 
duction of the figure nought, started towards the end of the fifteenth 
century in a few towns and was at first forbidden. It made but slow^ 
progress up to the end of the fifteenth century, and only in Italy. It 
was there that schools sprang up for teaching the art of calculation. 
In the sixteenth century Germans were still going to Italy to learn 
arithmetic. At the same time the art of keeping accounts was in 
process of formation. At first only a notebook was used in which pur- 
chases and sales were jumbled together. The common fund subscribed 
by partners was used not only for their commercial transactions, but 
also for their personal expenditure. It was not till the end of the 
fifteenth century that book-keeping by double entry appeared, and 
then only in Italy. 

The peasants 

Society was still based upon the division into classes which had 
come into being as early as the twelfth century, but within these classes 
a tendency to subdivision had appeared. The lower class in every 
country was still composed of tillers of the soil living in the country, 
those living in the towns being reckoned as bourgeois. During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries their position underwent a change 
in two opposite directions. In the most populous countries, Italy, 
France, England, and western Germany, they continued in general to 
improve their position by the redemption of feudal dues and the com- 
muting of forced labour for a money payment. The hereditary tenants 
established in France and Germany became owners of their land, 
owing their lord dues, which were inconvenient rather than onerous. 
Most of the serfs became free men. But in France their burdens were 
greatly increased owing to the new taxation imposed by the king. The 
German peasants profited by the increase of wealth in money. In 
England freeholders or holders of a long lease became independent. 
Those in the most comfortable circumstances formed a class of yeo- 
men intermediate between peasants and gentlemen. The sole right 
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acquired by copyholders — that is, those who had no formal right to 
their land, but held it only by custom — was that of leaving it, and the 
lord often tried to increase his income by raising the dues. The revolts 
which broke out in the south of England in 1382, and a century later 
in the west of Germany, seem to have been occasioned by an arbitrary 
increase of these burdens. 

Below the peasants who owned some land came a probably grow^ 
ing mass of manual labourers who acted as hired day-labourers, 
mainly employed in seasonal labour. It was for the purpose of pre- 
venting these men from profiting by the scarcity of labour that the 
English Government fixed a maximum wage after the Great Plague. 
The mode of life of the peasants remained in general rough and poor. 
Some, however, who were more favourably situated, profited by 
the technical progress that had been made and the more abundant 
supply of money to obtain a little comfort, and were reproved in 
Germany for spending sums on food and clothing that were above 
their station. 

In the east European lands the German colonists introduced by 
the princes had obtained their land on a hereditary tenure in return 
for quite a small quitrent and enjoyed a superior standard of living. 
But the native peasants, speaking a Slav or Balt language, became 
increasingly liable to arbitrary dues and forced labour and were 
abandoned to the caprice of German lords. In Poland the nobles even 
obtained from the kings the power of being sole judge over the peas- 
ants on their domain, known as kmiecy^ who became serfs attached 
to the soil and subject to arbitrary dues. In Russia, where a large 
proportion of the land was covered with forests or marshes, the 
peasants had originally settled on the narrow strip of arable land in 
small groups consisting of the same family. They were free before 
the law, but to pay the tribute due to the Tatar khan the princes im- 
posed a money due upon them which became a permanent charge. 
The fighting men also employed slaves in the cultivation of tlieir 
lands, who seem to have been prisoners of war, especially in the 
central region subject to the prince of Moscow. 

The townspeople 

The inhabitants of the towns formed an intermediate class between 
the mass of peasants occupying an inferior status and the privileged 
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minority of the nobles, which w^as constantly increasing in number, 
wealth, consideration, and power. In the small towns and walled 
villages (bourgs) a great many of them were free farmers disposing 
of their land at will, and the vine-growers were even organized into 
a guild. 

The inequality which began to appear during tlie thirteentli 
century between the mass of manual workers, craftsmen and tillers of 
the soil and the minority composed of professions exempt from manual 
toil continued to increase, especially in the richer towns of Italy and 
France. Even within the craft guilds the inequality between masters 
and journeymen grew more trying. The masters had made rules with 
the object of securing their own places for their sons or sons-in-law'; 
admission to mastership had been burdened by the condition, from 
which sons of masters were exempted, of paying a high fee and pre- 
senting a master-piece ” — that is to say, a piece of work made by 
the candidate’s own hands and, in some guilds, of considerable value. 

Those journeymen who did not succeed in becoming masters re- 
mained hired workers in the service of an employer all their lives. 
They tried to form journeymen’s associations with the object of forc- 
ing the masters to raise wages or improve their conditions of work. 
They would come to an agreement among themselves to refuse to 
work for some particular master or even to stop work all at the same 
time, vfhich was known in France as '' faire greve ” (going on strike) , 
In the fifteenth century there was founded in France the compagnoii- 
nage (trade union), which united in one association all journeymen 
working at the same craft throughout the whole coiuiLry. They held 
secret meetings and went from town to town, welcomed by the other 
members, who helped them find work. This custom, known as making 
the tour de France ” (going the round of France) , was also practised 
in Germany. In England guilds of journeymen were formed in the 
fifteenth century which held meetings and arranged strikes. K similar 
inequality grew up in those crafts in which masters worked for a con- 
tractor and were reduced to the status of hired workmen. 

From the mass of bourgeois, in the original sense of the word (a 
sense still borne by burgess in English and Burger in German), there 
ultimately split off a privileged minority wdiich alone has continued 
to be knoTO by the name of bourgeois in France. It included land- 
owners and householders, lav/yers (judges, advocates, attorneys, reg- 
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istrars and notaries), and the members of all professions offering 
greater opportunities of enrichment because they partake more of the 
nature of trade than of industry: shipowners, bankers and employers 
hiring labour, especially cloth-manufacturers, as well as apothe- 
caries, gold- and silver-smiths, grocers, and mercers. In London the 
king recognized the right of twelve companies to wear a distinctive 
uniform [livery ) . The richest families were to be found in the towns 
of Italy and southern Germany, where they had made fortunes in 
overseas trade, banking, and cloth-manufacture. Most of them were 
of Italian origin, even when residing out of Italy. 

The rule of conduct for a bourgeois was to live according to cus- 
tom, behave with simple propriety as a bourgeois should, and suit his 
expenditure to his resources, setting aside a surplus which constituted 
his savings. Thus the bourgeois families grew wealthier, but some- 
times without increasing their numbers, for they would retire from 
trade, buy a nobleman’s domain, and become merged in the nobility. 
In Germany, where the nobles refused to admit rich families into their 
society, they formed an urban aristocracy which assumed the name 
of patricians, drawn from antiquity. 

The separation between the privileged classes and the masses led 
to violent conflicts, especially in the towns with sovereign rights, where 
no higher authority had power to intervene between the opposing 
sides. In Italy there was a war between the major ” and minor 
arts,” or guilds; as early as the fourteenth century the craftsmen of 
the minor arts ” obtained the right to have a leader of their own, 
the capitano del popolo (captain of the people) and take part in the 
government. In the fifteenth century there was a struggle in Germany 
between the patricians and the guilds [Ziinfte), which ended in the 
admission of the guilds to power. Within the guilds, too, there were 
revolts of journeymen against the masters. The most famous of these 
was that of the ciompi (companions) at Florence in 1382, led by a 
journeyman carder, and there were others in the towns of Flanders 
and at Barcelona and Valencia in Spain. The authorities everywhere 
sided with the masters, forbade meetings of workmen, and fixed a 
maximum wage. Striking was classed as sedition and punished by 
death. 
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The nobles 

Fighting men still formed the upper class, which included even 
the princes and the king. All mounted esquires and in eastern Europe 
all mounted warriors had gained admission to it, and all had begun to 
he called nobles. But this system was upset over a large part of 
Europe by a new method of recruiting armies which now came into 
force. In England, where the king had ceased to require military 
service of his vassals, even the knights ceased to possess arms, and 
the king issued ordinances compelling the richest landowners to take 
up their knighthood. The name nobles was reserved to those lords who 
were the king’s direct vassals. All the rest became indistinguishably 
blended in a class of squires or gentlemen, whose status ceased to be 
hereditary. The distinction between owners of fiefs bound to do 
service in war and free tenants, or yeomen, became less marked. The 
position of gentleman no longer depended upon birth, but was ac- 
quired through landed property and education. The son of a yeoman 
might become a gentleman. 

In other countries nobility remained hereditary. Gentlemen 
formed a class which was closed to men not of noble birth. They had 
privileges before the law which were recognized by kings and courts of 
justice and which were hereditary. Nobles alone were admitted to the 
king’s court and high honours; they had the right to special marks of 
distinction on ceremonial occasions and to favoured treatment before 
the law. In those lands of eastern Europe where the feudal system 
had not been introduced, the mass of warriors serving as mounted 
soldiers when the levy in mass was called up had become a hereditary 
aristocracy. In Poland it sufficed for a man to own a horse, arms, and 
a small freehold for him to belong to the szlachta. Some were so poor 
that they were nicknamed the barefoot nobility.” But the king had 
recognized the same privileges as belonging to them all: immunity 
from taxation, the right to take part in the assemblies which elected 
the judges and deputies (nuntii). When Lithuania was united to 
Poland, the warriors, hitherto treated by the prince as servants of 
whom he could dispose at will, became assimilated to the Polish 
nobles and ultimately enjoyed the same privileges. The system was 
the same in Hungary, where the warriors constituting the levy in 
mass elected the assembly of the comitatus (county). In Russia the 
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warrior class, originally consisting of the boyars (great landowners) 
and the princes’ bodyguards, greatly increased in number when the 
prince introduced men of servile origin into it, like the German 
Dienstmanneri, and granted them each a domain for life, known from 
the fifteenth century onwards by the name of pomiestie, from which 
comes the pomiestchik by which the nobles have been known up to 
modern times. 

In spite of its common origin, the nobility became increasingly 
divided up into different kinds, distinguished from one another by 
their wealth, mode of life, and manners. The great majority of them 
continued to live in the country, in a castle or manor, occupied in rid- 
ing and hunting and behaving towards the peasants like masters. 
Since paid armies had become general, nobles who took service in 
them became professional warriors, going from one country to an- 
other in quest of adventures. 

The richer nobles had begun, like those of Italy, to spend part of 
their time in the towns, where they owned a residence and frequented 
the prince’s court. Their mode of life had changed. They spent their 
wealth in leading a life of luxury, on the model of the Italian courts. 
This luxury, which contemporaries found so striking, was displayed 
in a multitude of ornaments, costly stuffs, furs, silver plate, and highly 
decorated furniture. It was in this court society that the extravagant 
fashions indignantly denounced by preachers made their appearance 
— the shoes with long, pointed toes la poulaine^^ (that is, in the 
Polish fashion), the high, pointed hennin and the extremely low- 
necked dresses worn by the ladies. Now for the first time in the 
world’s history, instead of the ancient group dances or the round 
dances of the Middle Ages, accompanied by song, the fashion came in 
of dancing in couples, when a lady and her partner detached them- 
selves hand-in-hand from the mass of dancers. Those were the days 
of balls, masquerades, and tournaments, at which the knights fought 
with armes courtoises'' (courtly — that is, blunted — weapons), 
and the victor received the prize ” from the hands of a lady, as in 
the romances of chivalry. These were also the days of enormous 
banquets broken by interludes ” in the form of allegorical repre- 
sentations, and of public rejoicings on the occasion of the marriage 
of a prince or his solemn entry, when the whole population of a town 
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was invited to admire a procession at whicli the whole court appeared 
in splendid attire. 

The nobles made it a rule not to regulate their expenditure ac- 
cording to their means, but by what seemed to them befitting their rank. 
The result was a deficit, which they met by borrowing or other ex- 
pedients. Since honour forbade them any gainful occupations, the 
noble families became impoverished and ran into debt, while the 
bourgeois were enriching themselves by saving and by lending money 
on goods pledged to them. 

The enriched bourgeois tried to raise themselves to the position 
of the nobility, and from the fourteenth century onwards the sover- 
eigns assumed the power of creating knights and nobles. They used 
this power to reward the bourgeois who lent them money or performed 
legal and financial functions from which nobles were disqualified. 
The emperor, the kings, and certain princes began granting or selling 
patents of nobility which conferred all the privileges of a nobleman on 
the “ ennobled ” man and his descendants. The nobility was now com- 
ing to be recruited not from the warriors, but from the bourgeois 
families in the towns. 

The clergy 

The clergy had not modified the rules which set them apart from 
the secular world. But they had benefited by the increase in wealth. 
The number of ecclesiastics had increased, especially in the towns, 
where pious foundations and the houses of the mendicant orders, es- 
pecially the Franciscans, were becoming more numerous, growing 
numbers of ecclesiastics were teaching at the universities or colleges, 
and more of those in minor orders were employed in clerical work. 

As commodities grew more plentiful, the life of the clergy had 
grown more comfortable and they were gradually coming to neglect 
their office for the sake of their benefice, the value of which was now 
higher, so that it came to be a means of living without working. The 
higher offices of bishop and abbot were almost all occupied by the 
younger sons of great seignorial families. Some of them, indeed, 
had come to hold several offices at a time by means of a dispensation. 
The name of canon came to denote a life of idle plenty. Religious 
zeal had grown slack, not only among the monks of the older orders 
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established in the country, where they passed their lives like land- 
owners, chiefly engaged in administering their domains, but also 
among the new orders in the towns. Even the Franciscans ceased to 
be popular and were censured for allowing themselves to be supported 
by the alms of the faithful while they led a lazy and disorderly life. 
Discipline among the clergy had possibly been shaken by the crisis 
of the Great Schism and the failure of the attempts at reform by the 
councils. 

Religion 

Religious ardour found its chief expression in the towns in the 
person of individuals inspired by a deep faith, and this expression 
took new forms. At the end of the fourteenth century some new saints 
appeared: St. Yves of Treguier, St. Bridget of Sweden, St. Catherine 
of Siena. Finding no satisfaction in either worship or doctrine, the 
sense of the divine sought the way of mysticism properly so called — 
that is, the aspiration of the soul seeking communion with God. The 
masters of this mystical life were monks living in the German towns 
on the Rhine or in the Netherlands and writing in German or Flemish. 
In the fourteenth century the Dominican Eckhardt said: "^^The soul 
finds union with God through renunciation and contemplation.” In 
the fifteenth century Thomas of Kempen (Thomas a Kempis) com- 
posed a Latin book, the Imitation of Christy which made the deepest 
impression upon the faithful. Mystical contemplation was combined 
with the mode of life known as ^^the devout life,” which consisted 
in charitable work on behalf of the sick and poor in addition to 
religious practices. It was the need that was felt for religious activities 
that gave birth to the confraternities. As early as the end of the 
thirteenth century there were the Beguines in Flanders, who lived 
by their own work in small houses, but went out into the town sewing, 
washing, and caring for the sick, and in the fifteenth century the 
Brothers of the Common Life,” who were engaged in teaching and 
preaching. Piety was disseminated among the people in the towns by 
translations of the Bible into the vernacular, illustrated prayer- 
books, and religious songs in the vulgar tongue. 

Religious sentiment also found an outlet in heresies, which were 
in conflict with established authority. In spite of the crusade against 
it, the ancient heresy of the Cathars, which had been exterminated in 
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France in the fourteenth century, survived in the Slav lands to the 
east of the Adriatic and had the support of the Prince of Bosnia. The 
one with the most momentous consequences was based upon a theologi- 
cal doctrine and strengthened by the indignation that was felt against 
the conduct of the clergy, and it began in England. Wycliffe, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Oxford, deduced from the text of St. Paul 
the doctrine of salvation by grace (which was later taken up by 
Luther) and drew the conclusion that the Christian has no other head 
than Christ and does not require the intervention of the clergy. He 
rejected everything that he did not find in the Scriptures: the authority 
of the pope and prelates, confession, the cult of the saints, and in- 
dulgences ; and he condemned the wealth of the clergy. He translated 
the Latin Bible into English and sent poor priests to preach among the 
people and edify them by their example. His doctrine, which was 
condemned by the Church, was carried to the University of Prague 
and there taught by a Czech professor, John Hus, supported by the 
national sentiment of the Czech people against the German clergy. 
His condemnation by the Council of Constance led to a long war and 
the creation of a Czech national church. 

Learning, literature, and the arts 

The authorities in all the Catholic lands, with the exception of 
Italy, began to found universities on the model of that of P aris, under 
the direction of the clergy and devoted to the study of religion and 
philosophy. They all had colleges attached to them for the use of 
poor students called bursars ” (French boursiers ) . These were sub- 
ject to monastic discipline and engaged in the preliminary study 
of Latin. During the fifteenth century independent schools were 
founded, kept by independent masters, especially in the towns of the 
Netherlands and the lower Rhine. 

Instruction, confined within the narrow limits of a commentary 
upon ancient books, left no room for the free exercise of the intelli- 
gence. The faculties of theology and arts (philosophy) confined 
themselves to handing on a doctrine which had hardened into a rigid 
system, thanks to scholasticism. The faculties of medicine drew all 
their learning from the works of Galen. The Latin schools taught 
grammar from the works of authors belonging to the decadent peiiod. 
The universities became centres of resistance to all innovation. But 
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in contrast with the instruction given by ecclesiastics^ an intellectual 
education grew up at princes’ courts, especially in Italy, due to read- 
ing the pagan authors of antiquity and, still more, the romances of 
love and adventure. This appealed to those ignorant of Latin, the 
young nobles and ladies and the rich bourgeois, and infused into 
the aristocracy a morality at times opposed to that of the clergy, for 
it exalted courtly manners, courtly love, devotion to a lady, and gal- 
lantry and set up an ideal far removed from the coarse manners of 
the day. Thus arose a new form of culture, supple and gracious, in 
contrast with the awkwardness of university pedants, and displayed 
in the new custom of conversation with ladies; it was to reach its 
ideal in Italy in the shape of the courtier.” 

Literature had been transformed by the use of the mother tongue, 
which at last gave the writer a means of expressing his feelings in a 
spontaneous form. First used in France, it spread to Italy, Spain, 
England, and Germany, where the national literary languages were 
in process of formation as early as the fourteenth century, while 
eastern Europe still continued to write nothing but Latin. In the 
fourteenth century it was in Italy that the great original works ap- 
peared, which had already approached perfection in the two literary 
forms which predominated up to the end of the fifteenth century: 
lyrical poetry and the short story in prose. The writers of all these 
came from Florence: Dante, whose poem, though epic in form, is 
lyrical in its inspiration ; the poet Petrarch, and Boccaccio, the writer 
of short stories. In England the first original writer was Chaucer, a 
story-teller; in France the original works were the chronicles of 
historians, those of the short-story writers of the Netherlands and 
the lyrical pieces of Charles d’Orleans and Villon. The theatre was 
still in its first clumsy beginnings, in the religious form of the mys- 
teries, or representations of sacred scenes. The place of the epic had 
been taken by the prose romance of adventures, the most popular type 
of which was Amadis of Gaul. 

Architecture had already produced masterpieces and now sought 
to embellish them by an abundance of ornament. By the fourteenth 
century the Gothic style was developing into the flamboyant.” Its 
most beautiful works were civic buildings, town halls, bell-towers, 
and the mansions of the great lords. It continued to produce such 
works in abundance up to the end of the fifteenth century. Sculpture 
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became separated from architecture in the novel type of tomb created 
by sculptors from the Netherlands and perfected at the end of the 
fifteenth century by French artists. By the end of the thirteenth 
century painting was shaking off the Byzantine tradition and begin- 
ning the direct representation of life. It rose from the status of mere 
decoration when it took the form of the altar-piece. But it did not 
put forth its full strength till the middle of the fifteenth century, thanks 
to a step in technical progress, the invention of oil-painting, which was 
used simultaneously in Flanders and in Italy and already marked the 
beginning of the Renaissance. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE BEGINNING OF 
MODERN TIMES 


Towards the end of the fifteenth century began the period generally 
called modern. It opened with two crises of an exceptional kind, one 
aesthetic and superficial, known as the Renaissance^ which affected 
only a small minority; the other religious and profound, which af- 
fected the whole population and transformed their lives, known as 
the Reformation, 


The Renaissance 

The term Renaissance, used only since 1830, arose out of the 
false idea that the arts had been dead since the days of antiquity and 
had come to life again in the sixteenth century. As a matter of fact 
the arts had been producing beautiful works since the twelfth century 
and had no need to be reborn. The men of the Middle Ages had not 
ceased to admire the writers of antiquity. What was new in the plastic 
arts was that progress in technique which provided the means of pro- 
ducing perfect works; in literature it was the new intention with which 
the ancients were now studied. During the Middle Ages works had 
been read with a view to their content, so as to acquire the knowledge 
of the ancients, who were regarded as the masters of all learning. 
After the Renaissance the ancients were regarded as masters in the 
arts and their works as models of form to be imitated. The Renais- 
sance might be defined as the moment at which the arts began to learn 
the lessons of antique form and attained their highest pitch of per- 
fection. 

The Renaissance occurred in every department of art and in most 
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European countries, but at different periods, its progress across Eu- 
rope having lasted for two centuries, from the middle of the fifteenth 
century to the middle of the seventeenth. 

The Renaissance of the arts started in two independent centres, 
Florence in Italy and Bruges in the Netherlands, both of them com- 
mercial cities in which the enriched bourgeois had a taste for artistic 
luxury and provided artists with a means of livelihood. In Flanders 
art remained the handmaid of religion and continued to treat religious 
subjects as in the Middle Ages, but painters produced the impression 
of a new art, thanks to the process of oil-painting and a naive perfec- 
tion of detail. In Italy artists purposely broke with tradition and imi- 
tated the works of antiquity. Architects rejected that French art which 
they contemptuously called “ Gothic,” or barbarous, and revived the 
forms of Roman art, the plain (uni) fagade, the pediment, the cupola, 
the column engaged in the wall, or pilaster, the flat roof, and used them 
on palaces and churches. Sculpture reverted to the forms, processes, 
and subjects of antiquity. Painting continued its technical progress, 
due to a knowledge of perspective, which had still been imperfect in the 
fifteenth century, and to the study of human anatomy. It reached its 
perfection at the beginning of the sixteenth century in Milan, Florence, 
and Rome simultaneously, with Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
and Raphael, who still treated religious subjects, but in forms in- 
spired by antiquity. In Germany the Renaissance of the arts chiefly 
affected painting and very soon stopped. It was introduced into 
France by the importation of Italian masterpieces, and in architecture, 
sculpture, and the art of cabinet-making was retarded by the traditions 
of French artists, who for half a century preserved in their works a 
considerable admixture of the more supple and living Gothic forms. 

Free from the domination of any antique model, painting re- 
mained the most original and varied of the arts, and the most fruitful 
in great works. The Renaissance held its own for a long time and 
spread over a wider field by assuming a special character in every 
land. It reached its height in Venice during the second half of the 
sixteenth century with Titian, in Flanders during the first half of the 
seventeenth century with Rubens, in Spain with Velasquez, in France 
with Poussin, and finally in Holland with Rembrandt and Ruysdael. 
The influence of the antique upon it was shown in a taste for mytho- 
logical subjects and allegories, and particularly by the representation 
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of the nude, which had become infrequent during the Middle Ages. 
Painters were increasingly led hack to the study of nature through 
portraiture, landscape-painting, and scenes from contemporary life. 

The reaction of the antique upon literature took place in two 
forms : the study of the works of antiquity, known as humanism, and 
the creation of original works inspired by the ancients. 

Humanism had started as early as the fifteenth century in Italy, 
where a few lovers of the antique had begun an ardent search for the 
works of the Latin authors. It also extended to the Greek authors, the 
manuscripts of whose writings were brought to Italy by the Greeks 
attending the Council that met at Florence in 1430 for the purpose of 
reconciling their Church with that of Rome. Next the Italian human- 
ists edited, translated, and wrote commentaries upon the Latin and 
Greek writers. They adopted them as models, contemptuously re- 
jecting the scholastic Latin of the universities, and composed poems, 
speeches, and histories in a Latin copied from the ancients, and 
especially from Cicero. Their works had a very great vogue at the 
time. During the sixteenth century humanism, in the form of erudi- 
tion, found its way first into Germany and then into France, and was 
also applied to Greek and Hebrew. Learned men took the texts of 
authors which for fifteen centuries had been corrupted by the errors of 
copyists and worked at restoring the true text and grasping its real 
meaning. 

In the fifteenth century the Italians, who as early as the fourteenth 
had created original works in a modern language, yielded to the 
fashion of writing in Latin. They returned to Italian in the epics of 
Ariosto and Tasso, whose subjects were drawn from the literary tradi- 
tion of the Middle Ages. In France the attempt of Ronsard and the 
poets of the “ Pleiade ” to adapt the literary forms of antiquity, the 
epic, tragedy, and comedy, in a French guise, were an utter failure. 
The original works of Rabelais and Montaigne carried on the French 
tradition of the Middle Ages, while enriching it with ideas drawn from 
antiquity, and it may be maintained that the Renaissance in France 
lasted down to Malherbe and Corneille. It did not take place in 
England till the end of the sixteenth century, with the plays of Shake- 
speare, and in Spain with Cervantes. 

Music had already been provided with new resources by the prog- 
ress of the church organ and, in the fifteenth century, by the invention 
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tion.’’ During the fifteenth century many attempts had been made to 
reform the Church — that is, to restore it — but none of them had 
succeeded. In every land a persistent impression prevailed that the 
clergy were leading a life contrary to their rules, and required to be 
brought back to them. We have no means of ascertaining whether 
the clergy had grown more lax than at other periods or the faithful 
more alive to their abuses. They had certainly grown wealthier, and 
since society was now less ignorant, the clergy were less in a position 
to satisfy it. The heads of the Church, the bishops and abbots, were 
men of noble birth, living in the style of great lords and taking very 
little interest in their subordinates, the priests or monks ; nor had they 
founded any establishments for the training of priests. The parish 
priests, chosen by a lay patron, received no education and therefore 
did not preach or give instruction to the faithful. 

Those ecclesiastics who were interested in religion found no 
guidance and tried to discover the true doctrine at random, even in 
heretical books, so it might easily happen that they were propagating 
heterodox opinions. When heresy became organized into a church, a 
large number of Protestant pastors had formerly been parish priests 
or monks. The faithful, having received no religious instruction, were 
often led astray by the hope of discovering the true doctrine through 
reading the Holy Scriptures in the translations brought within their 
reach by printing. Supervision by the authorities had become less 
zealous. The Inquisition was introduced into Spain by the kings 
before the end of the fifteenth century, but mainly for the purpose of 
proceeding against converted Jews and Moslems. In Germany the 
Pope created a special commission in 1484, chiefly for the prosecution 
of witches, who were accused of worshipping Satan. But the ordinary 
ecclesiastical tribunals had relaxed their heresy-hunting. 

The discontented elements voiced a variety of complaints. They 
censured the clergy for leading idle lives of wealth and luxury, and 
sometimes for the licence of their morals and their haughty manners, 
thanks to which their life had grown similar to that of the laity and no 
longer conformed to the ideal of poverty, chastity, and humility. They 
considered that ecclesiastics had too much land, enjoyed unjust ex- 
emption from taxation, and had too wide a jurisdiction over the laity. 
They blamed the pope and his court for imposing excessive taxes upon 
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both clergy and laity in all countries and giving preferential treatment 
to Italians in the matter of benefices, thus drawing money from other 
countries for the benefit of Italy. The anger that was felt was due to 
three feelings : moral indignation at the vices of the clergy, the political 
opposition of the secular governments to any competition in power 
and wealth, and national resentment of exploitation by Italians. 

But anger was not enough to carry out a reformation ; acts were 
necessary. It originated in a theological controversy, which led to a 
political revolution. Theology was a domain reserved to the clergy, 
but the doctrine of the Church contained one article affecting all be- 
lievers, for it concerned the most urgent of all practical personal 
interests : the means by which the Christian might secure his salvation 
after death and avoid the eternal punishment of hell. Everyone 
agreed in recognizing the Church as the sole institution through which 
salvation could be attained. But it worked by means of two agencies: 
firstly, belief {faith), and secondly, religious practices and sacra- 
ments (works). It was therefore necessary to find out which was the 
really efficacious procedure if the Christian was to be acquitted by 
the tribunal of God on the day of judgment and exempted from the 
punishment of hell. The question, stated in theological terms, was as 
follows : how is justification to be obtained — by faith or works? This 
could not be answered until the question of method had been decided : 
how is the true doctrine revealed by Christ discovered? Is it handed 
down in the tradition taught by the Church? Or must it be sought 
through study of the sacred books in which revelation is directly ex- 
pressed? 

The humanists, accustomed to the direct study of original texts, 
applied this method to the Hebrew and Greek originals of the Holy 
Scriptures and drew from this procedure a doctrine based upon St. 
Paul’s Epistles. In this sense the Reformation is the daughter, not of 
the Renaissance, but of humanism, its doctrine having originally been 
formulated by Hellenists, independent of the world of theologians. 
The Reformation began not in Italy, where the pagan spirit of the 
Renaissance predominated, but among two peoples in which the re- 
ligious sense was strongest, the Germans and the French. 

Any theological reform was faced by one very solid obstacle, the 
still very powerful authority of the clergy. The learned, literary 
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humanists tried to reform doctrine without any breach with authority. 
This was the attitude of the most famous of them, Erasmus, a Dutch- 
man who had taught in England. 

It was the influence of this theological controversy upon the mass of 
the people that led to a decisive crisis, for, unlike the Renaissance, it 
was not concerned with aesthetic subjects, which have never interested 
more than a minority, but with personal salvation, which profoundly 
affected the whole people. The struggle was begun by theologians 
steeped in the text of St. Paul’s writings and believing themselves to 
have returned to the state of mind of the Christians of the first century, 
which was irreconcilable with the habits adopted by the Church dur- 
ing the lapse of fifteen centuries. They resolved to effect a reforma- 
tion by a revolt against the pope. 

This revolt was an act of desperation and had not the slightest 
chance of success. Since the fourteenth century the clergy had had at 
their disposal a machinery for supervision and repression from which 
no group of heretics had escaped, and all of them had been extermi- 
nated. If a Church was to be successfully organized in opposition to 
that of Rome, it was not enough to find a theologian determined upon 
braving the pope. There must also be a secular government prepared 
to let him set up a heretical Church on its territory and prepared, too, 
to defend it against the governments faithful to Rome. The powerful 
kings of England, France, and Spain were masters of the clergy in 
their realm and had no interest in supporting a revolt, so that at first 
all of them sided with the regular authority of the Church. All those 
in revolt set up their Church in a land nominally dependent upon 
the emperor, but where the real power belonged to an independent 
local government: Luther on the territory of the Elector of Saxony, 
Zwingli in Zurich, an independent city, Calvin in Geneva, a city allied 
with the Swiss. If, after the foundation of separate Churches, the new 
doctrine was to be propagated in other countries, an exceptional con- 
catenation of events was required to prevent the powerful sovereigns 
from stopping the propaganda. What saved the Reformation and 
made it possible for it to spread was that for forty years (from 1521 to 
1559) the sovereigns in a position to crush it, the Emperor and the 
King of France, were almost incessantly at war with each other and 
at odds with the Pope. 
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The leaders of the revolt 

The open revolt took place simultaneously under two forms: 
that of a doctrinal rupture giving rise to the still existing separate 
Churches, and that of a popular revolt which was crushed and has 
left only feeble traces behind it. The theological reform was carried 
out by three men, all of them belonging to the clergy: Luther, a Ger- 
man monk, Zwingli, a Swiss parish priest, and Calvin, a Frenchman 
wearing the tonsure. All followed the same method : the study of the 
sacred texts of St. Paul, which led them all to reject tradition as a 
distortion of revealed truth. They were different in both sentiment and 
character, and each organized his Church on different lines. 

Luther, the son of a miner, a poor man of the people with coarse 
manners, who had lived on alms in order to pursue his studies, had be- 
come an Augustinian monk and professor of theology at the University 
of Wittenberg, founded by the Elector of Saxony. His lecture note- 
books on the Epistles of Paul for the year 1512 prove that his doctrine 
had already taken shape before the famous quarrel over the indul- 
gences. It was based upon the idea that the Christian is justified — 
that is, set free from original sin and admitted to salvation — not by 
his “justice,” his good conduct, or religious practices, but solely 
through the “ grace of God,” granted only to those who have faith 
(fidem) — that is, the confidence of being saved through the action 
of Christ. But Luther, a passionate, violent man, subject to fits of 
melancholy, had acquired a personal certainty of salvation by a mysti- 
cal process which he called a “ sudden illumination, a direct mani- 
festation of God. This assurance gave him strength to push his doc- 
trine to its extreme consequences. Convinced that salvation can only 
be attained by the personal feeling of faith and that doctrine is re- 
vealed only through Scripture, he rejected everything derived from 
tradition as idolatry. He abolished not only all devotional practices, 
but also all the sacraments, with the exception of baptism and the Com- 
munion, which he interpreted in such a way as to abolish the sacrifice 
of the Mass. He rejected the authority of the pope, whom he declared 
to be Antichrist. 

Luther appealed to the laity, and especially to the nobles, against 
the authority of the pope of Rome by a pamphlet in German addressed 
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to the nobility of the German nation/’ with the object of rousing 
German national sentiment against the foreigner. Having been excom- 
municated by the Pope, he committed an act of public revolt by burn- 
ing the bull of excommunication in the presence of the students. Hav- 
ing been cited by the Emperor before the assembly of the princes, he 
refused to retract, and the Emperor ordered his writings to be burned 
and his adherents arrested. He was saved from the fate of all heretics 
by his prince, who had him carried off and hidden in a castle. 

Zwingli inclined towards humanism and was prepared to admit 
that virtuous pagans such as Marcus Aurelius might be saved. His 
doctrine, which took shape before that of Luther, was based exclu- 
sively upon the Scriptures and condemned all the ritual of worship 
as idolatrous. 

Calvin, the son of a well-to-do bourgeois and employed at one of 
the ecclesiastical courts, had studied law and Greek before he became 
acquainted with the writings of Luther. He based a similar doctrine 
upon the same texts, but gave it the rigour of a juridical system. 
Threatened with arrest as a heretic, he fled abroad, where he spent 
the rest of his life. He took as the sole basis of religion the word of 
God as expressed in the Scriptures. He would not admit of salvation 
save by the grace of God and through faith in the efficacy of the sacri- 
fice of Christ for man’s salvation. But going beyond Luther, he laid 
stress upon predestination: God has chosen the elect and the reprobate 
{reproiwes) from all eternity ” by an act of pure grace with which 
the merit of the elect has nothing to do. Hence a man’s acts can do 
nothing to change this decision. It might be thought that the Christian, 
convinced that his conduct can have no effect whatsoever upon his sal- 
vation, would no longer obey any moral laws, but would abandon him- 
self freely to his passions. But Calvin and his disciples arrived in 
practice at quite a different conclusion. They thought that if a man 
behaved badly it was because God was abandoning him to his own evil 
tendencies, and regarded his bad conduct as a sign that he was rejected 
by God. Hence the believer was led by indirect means to behave well, 
not so that he might acquire a positive right to salvation, but to es- 
cape from the feeling that if he behaved badly^ he was one of the 
damned. Believing, like Luther, that revelation is contained exclu- 
sively in the sacred books, Calvin rejected as a corruption of the pure 
word of God all that he did not find in the Scriptures, all doctrines and 
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practices established during the Middle Ages, and the whole organiza- 
tion of the Church, pope, monks, and bishops. 

Other revolts, which took a popular form, were led by priests or 
monks who professed various doctrines but were all upheld by a mys- 
tic sense of receiving inspiration direct from God. They appealed 
to the peasants and artisans and preached a revolt not only against the 
clergy, but also against the princes and lords, whom they accused of 
oppressing the people. They were confused together by their op- 
ponents under the common name of Anabaptists, because they rejected 
infant baptism, as unknown to the Holy Scriptures, and baptized 
adults. They called themselves Baptists. 

The Protestant churches 

None of those in revolt desired to found a separate Church; they 
all considered themselves the only true Christians and claimed to be 
reforming the universal Church, by asking the secular authorities to 
use force in case of need. But since they met with opposition from the 
authorities, they were obliged to found separate Churches, for which 
purpose they had to set up a new system of worship, religious instruc- 
tion, discipline, and relations with the secular government. Since they 
were not all working under the same conditions, they did not succeed 
in founding a single reformed Church, but set up a number of mutu- 
ally conflicting ones. 

The revolutionaries wished to create independent communities 
living apart from the world, which they despised, and having no rela- 
tions with the secular authority. Every commune chose its own pastor, 
who was to preach the Gospel purified of all human additions. The 
believer had to lead an austere life purged of all luxury, dress simply, 
and refuse to take an oath or bear arms. This revolution was accom- 
panied by the destruction of churches and images and sometimes by 
violence against the nobles. Between 1505 and 1535 it spread rapidly 
among the peasants in southern Germany and in the towns of Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands as far as Westphalia. It was violently cen- 
sured by Luther and Calvin and crushed by the secular princes. A few 
small pacific communities survived which vegetated obscurely in Hol- 
land and played a part in the English Revolution in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at the time of the Commonwealth. On being transplanted to 
America, they acquired a powerful influence there. 
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Luther organized the “ Evangelical ” Church in Germany, on the 
territory of his protector, the Prince Elector of Saxony. He would 
have liked to admit to it none but zealous Christians, animated by 
faith in Jesus Christ, hut he renounced this ideal and resigned himself 
to allowing the mass of nominal Christians to enter it, while subjecting 
them to a common discipline which was afterwards imposed by the 
Prince upon all subjects in his territory. He kept some of the forms of 
the old worship, the vestments, the altar in the churches, and the for- 
mula of exorcism in baptism. But he abolished the Mass and Latin 
liturgy and reduced worship to the sermon, prayers, and hymns in the 
vulgar tongue. As regards organization, he preserved a grade supe- 
rior to that of priest, the “ superintendent,” with the functions of a 
bishop, but abolished the celibacy of priests. 

This system was adopted by almost all the secular princes and gov- 
erning bodies of the free cities in Germany, which took advantage of it 
to confiscate the domains of the Church and abolish the ecclesiastical 
courts. The Church became dependent upon the Government, and the 
priest became an official. At first, embarrassed by his wars with the 
King of France and the Sultan, the Emperor allowed every prince to 
regulate worship on his territory provisionally, pending the council 
which was to carry out the reform. When he gave orders for the sen- 
tence against Luther to be executed, certain of the princes protested. 
This is the origin of the name Protestants, afterwards applied to all 
Churches in opposition to Rome. In 1530 they next presented to the 
Emperor at Augsburg their “ confession of faith,” which has remained 
the official statement of the doctrine of the Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church. In 1555, after complicated disputes, the provisional regula- 
tion of 1526 was made final for all princes and towns “ adhering ” to 
the Confession of Augsburg. This system, which gave the secular gov- 
ernment the sole power to regulate the religion of its subjects, was 
adopted by the kings of Sweden and Denmark and by the colonies of 
Germans scattered through Poland, Hungary, and the Baltic lands. 

Calvin organized the “ Reformed Church ” outside France in 
Geneva, a French-speaking town and republic in alliance with the 
Swiss, where the old religion had recently been suppressed, with the 
assistance of Berne, by a French refugee named Farel, a disciple of 
Lefebvre of Etaples. Calvin happened by chance to pass through Ge- 
neva and, having been kept there by Farel, set up his system in the teeth 
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of the bourgeois of Geneva, who were nicknamed libertins because 
they demanded freedom. Calvin had them expelled or put to death 
and introduced French or Italian refugees in their place, who turned 
Geneva into a colony of Calvinists. 

Calvin abolished all traditional practices more thoroughly than 
Luther. He did away with the altar and its ornaments, had no clergy 
save pastors and deacons, and abolished the whole hierarchy, placing 
all pastors upon the same level. He meant worship to appeal to the 
spirit only, so it consisted in reading the Scriptures, sermons, prayers, 
and psalm-singing in the language of the country. Like Luther, he 
maintained the jurisdiction of the Church over believers, but handed 
it over to a consistory, only a third of which consisted of pastors, the 
other two thirds being made up of elders chosen from among promi- 
nent laymen, which supervised the conduct of the faithful and had 
power to summon them before it and pronounce sentence of censure, 
penance, or even exclusion, after which it denounced them to the secu- 
lar authority, which imposed a material penalty. Being steeped in the 
ascetic ideal, Calvin condemned all pleasures and forbade all that 
made life pleasant — games, dancing, profane music, and personal 
adornment. He insisted upon a life with no amusements, entirely 
filled with work and religious exercises. He set up an Academy at 
Geneva for the training of pastors destined to preach the reformation 
in foreign lands. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century, when the reform of the 
Church by the Council was seen to have definitely miscarried, the 
“ Reformed ” Church spread very rapidly, especially among the in- 
habitants of the towns and the nobles. It spread throughout the whole 
of Europe, with the exception of Spain, Italy, and the German and 
Scandinavian lands which had accepted Luther’s reform, and was 
adopted in Scotland, France, the Netherlands, Poland, and Hungary 
and afterwards by some of the Dissenters in England. The organiza- 
tion created at Geneva was expanded so as to adapt it to more extensive 
territories. Every consistory sent delegates to an assembly represent- 
ing a group of churches, which elected representatives to a general 
synod of the Church in that country. 

In England, as in Germany, the character of the Church was de- 
termined by the personal will of the sovereign, and the country passed 
through four systems under four successive sovereigns : under Henry 
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VIII came the Schism, under Edward VI the Reformed Church, under 
Mary the Catholic Church, and the fourth was established by Eliza- 
beth through a compromise which remained definitive. The Anglican 
Church retained the doctrine of the Reformed Church (with slight 
modifications) : the liturgy in English, the suppression of monasteries, 
and the marriage of priests. From the old Church it retained the 
hierarchy of the secular clergy (bishops, deans, canons), episcopal 
jurisdiction, tithes, Church lands, the vestments of the officiating 
clergy, and forms which rendered worship more solemn. 

All the Churches brought into existence by the revolt against the 
pope, and known collectively by the name of Protestant, had certain 
characteristics in common, for they claimed to be based upon the 
direct interpretation of revelation, contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
as opposed to tradition. They made few changes in the doctrine estab- 
lished by the Nicene Creed and retained all the dogmas specified in 
it: the Incarnation, the Trinity, eternal life, the Last Judgment, and 
original sin; remaining faithful to the dualist conception which holds 
that the nature of man tends spontaneously towards evil and the world 
is the domain of Satan. They rejected only the dogma of the “ real 
presence ” of the body of Christ in the Host, which is the foundation of 
the sacrifice of the Mass. But they revolutionized worship by having 
the liturgy in the vulgar tongue, by the position of capital importance 
given to the sermon, and by the abolition of five sacraments, though 
they retained infant baptism. They preserved the jurisdiction of the 
Church over the laity, but revolutionized the organization of the clergy 
by rejecting the authority of the pope and abolishing all regular 
clergy. 

They also modified the relations of the Church with the secular 
authority. We must here consider the intentions of the reformers and 
the results of their actions, and note the difference between their 
churches in the sixteenth century and what they have become in the 
nineteenth. Luther and Calvin were not philosophers in search of a 
belief which should satisfy the reason ; they were theologians, basing 
their doctrine upon their interpretation of Scripture, which seemed to 
them the only right one, and admitting of no other. They did not want 
to break up the unity of the universal Church. They claimed to reform 
it by bringing over all Christians to their Church, which they consid- 
ered the only true one, the Church of the pope being in their eyes the 
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Church of Satan, those remaining in which would be damned. They 
had no more desire for free examination ” — the freedom of each 
man to choose his own religion — than the Middle Ages had had. 
They maintained the authority of the Church over the faith and con- 
duct of believers, as exercised through a tribunal with the power of 
pronouncing condemnation. They maintained that it is the duty of the 
secular authority to compel its subjects to practise the true religion 
and forbid any other. The respect in which this authority differed 
from former practice was only in the nature of the penalties : the Ro- 
man Church still put heretics to death; the Reformed Churches rarely 
applied the death penalty. The Catholics condemned to death in Eng- 
land were condemned for actions regarded as political. As a matter 
of fact, the reformers broke up the unity of the Church and opened 
the way to liberty by basing their doctrine upon the interpretation of 
texts, which had varied with different persons. 

The absolute opposition between the Churches, each of which 
declared itself the only legitimate one, necessarily caused every 
Christian endless agony of mind. He had to choose not between a bet- 
ter Church and a less perfect one, but between the Church of God, the 
only one that could save him, and that of the Devil, in which he was 
sure to be damned. The motive for the choice was an urgent one for 
either party. The new churches appealed to a man in his own language 
and offered him the joy of reading the Sacred Books and the hope of 
being placed in possession of the Word of God. They showed him the 
ministers of his religion leading a simple life, in contrast with the 
wealth of the Roman clergy, and delivered him from compulsory tithes 
and offerings. But the old Church had the advantage of preservmg 
the form which he was in the habit of venerating: the Mass, relics, 
images, the cult of the Virgin, sacerdotal vestments, processions, and 
pilgrimages. 

This separation into several Churches upset the relations between 
the different kinds of authority and reversed the part played by each. 
So long as there was only one Church, she imposed her authority upon 
all the laity, even upon sovereigns; but when several Churches were 
competing, it was the laity who chose between them. The choice was 
made not by the mass of the people, but by those in possession of au- 
thority : kings, princes, lords, and governing bodies of the towns. The 
religion of each country depended upon the personality of the laymen 
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in power, upon their convictions, politics, or fancy, upon those about 
them, and upon their family vicissitudes. The adherents of every 
creed felt a sense of solidarity between one country and another 
throughout the whole of Europe, and supported one another in war. 
Instead of being turned against the foreigner, hatred was concentrated 
upon a man’s fellow-countrymen holding the opposite creed. 

The principle, upheld by Luther and Calvin, that all authority is 
of God imposed upon the believer the duty of obeying it without re- 
sistance. Calvin said that the Christian ought to obey God rather than 
man, so that he may not obey an order contrary to the true faith, but 
his resistance should only be passive and he should endure martyr- 
dom without rebelling. In point of fact the Lutheran churches were 
founded by the princes alone and maintained by their assistance. In 
Scotland, France, the Netherlands, Bohemia, Poland, Plungary, and 
later even in England the Calvinists resisted actively and organized 
their churches in spite of the legitimate authority, or even in revolt 
against it. 

The Catholic Reformation 

The Lutheran churches were already established and the establish- 
ment of the Reformed churches was only beginning when those Chris- 
tians who had remained faithful to the pope at last obtained tlie Catho- 
lic Reformation — that is, the restoration of order. As in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, the way for it had been prepared by the founda- 
tion or reform of the religious orders in Italy and Spain: the Capu- 
chins and the Oratorians, or priests of the Oratory. The most effica- 
cious foundation had been the work of a soldier, Ignatius of Loyola, 
who combined a very just practical appreciation of the conditions of 
life with a mystical sense which went to the length of visions. He gave 
his foundation a military name, the Compagnie de Jesus, and com- 
pared the “ spiritual exercises ” which he imposed upon his com- 
panions to military exercises. He ordered them to stand aside from 
theological controversy and left very little place in their lives for the 
practice of asceticism, which would have distracted them from active 
work. To the three vows taken by all monks he added another, by 
which they placed themselves at the service of the pope. 

Loyola had hesitated as to the use to which to put his Society and 
ultimately adopted the most efficacious procedure for bringing the 
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faithful back to the obedience of the pope at a time when the privileged 
classes alone decided the religion of the whole people. He prompted 
the members of the Society to accept those functions %vhich would give 
them the greatest power, such as those of confessor to princes or teach- 
ers of the ruling classes. The Jesuits (for such was the name given 
them by the public) founded boarding-schools, to which they attracted 
the sons of noble or rich families by giving them the education brought 
into fashion by the humanists — that is, the study of Latin authors. In 
contrast with the dirty garments and coarse manners of the monks, 
they wore priestly costume and adopted the polished manners of gen- 
tlemen. They prepared their pupils to obey the authority of the 
clergy by accustoming them to the frequent use of devotional practices 
and gained their attachment through gentleness, by introducing amuse- 
ment into their schools and rarely resorting to the floggings which were 
a customary part of the education of the day. By these means the So- 
ciety of Jesus obtained an influence which it used in the service of the 
pope for combating his adversaries, and it soon became the firmest 
support of the authority of the Holy See. 

The restoration of the Church was ordered by the Council of 
Trent, which met in 1545 and, after two adjournments, ended in 1563. 
The first assembly, composed of bishops from Spain and Italy, uncom- 
promising partisans of tradition, condemned all doctrinal change. 
The last one brought together the bishops of four nations — Italian, 
Spanish, French, and German (England and the Scandinavian lands 
not being represented). The measures adopted were officially voted 
in the assembly of all the bishops, but only as a matter of form, for no 
decision was arrived at till after a previous agreement between the 
Papal legates and the delegates of the three most powerful sovereigns, 
the Emperor and the kings of France and Spain. In order to satisfy 
their nations, the Emperor and France had requested that worship in 
the mother tongue and the marriage of priests should be allowed, but 
the legates succeeded in making no concessions. 

The work of the Council of Trent 

The Council arrived at two kinds of decisions: in matters of dogma 
it drew up canons, which took the form of an anathefna upon the doc- 
trine of the heretics; and in matters of organization it issued decrees 
regulating discipline among the clergy and the faithful. 
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As the basis of its doctrine the Council took the Holy Scriptures, 
not in the form of the Hebrew or Greek text, but in that of the Vulgate, 
a translation into Latin dating from the fourth century, to which it 
added the unwritten traditions which, received from the mouth of 
Christ Himself by the Apostles or by the Apostles at the dictation of 
the Holy Spirit, have come down to us, transmitted, so to speak, from 
hand to hand,” From this it drew the conclusion that all doctrines and 
practices established during the Middle Ages should be maintained, 
such as the exclusive use of Latin, the adoration of the Sacred Host, 
and the real presence of the body and blood of Christ, the reservation 
of the chalice for the priest only, the seven sacraments, confession and 
absolution, the indissolubility of marriage, the altar with its orna- 
ments, the sacerdotal costume of priests, images, incense, and the 
sign of the cross. Without making them obligatory, it recommended 
the cult of the saints and of relics, pilgrimages, processions, and Mass 
for the repose of the souls of the dead (which implied a belief in 
purgatory). 

In matters of discipline the Council maintained the whole hier- 
archy of the clergy with no lay participation in its control. The pope, 
proclaimed Vicar of God and Universal Pastor,” was superior to the 
Council and retained supreme jurisdiction over appeals and all dis- 
pensing powers. He alone appointed the cardinals. Below the car- 
dinals, the bishop had under his authority all the clergy in his diocese, 
even the monks, with the exception of those orders directly subject to 
the pope, and he still had the jurisdiction exercised by his officiaL The 
parish clergy — the parish priest and his curate — retained their 
power over the faithful on a lower plane. The Council commanded the 
priest to reside in his parish, preach on Sundays, and teach the chil- 
dren the catechism, and prescribed his costume and mode of life. In 
order to gain recruits for the priesthood, it was prescribed that every 
bishop was to found a seminary, in which youths destined for the 
priesthood might be educated. (These were only small seminaries as 
yet, and the Council’s order was only carried into eiffect slowly.) The 
faithful were commanded to observe fast-days and Lent and to abstain 
from work on the festivals of the Church. 

The reform was completed by certain measures intended to estab- 
lish uniformity of worship: the Roman catechism, the Roman Brevi- 
ary, and the Roman Missal; and in order to prevent the spread of 
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heresy through reading, a commission was charged to draw up an 
Index of prohibited books. 

The Church as restored by the Council differed from that of the 
Middle Ages in two respects: its doctrine was defined in a rigid form 
which allowed no further room for discussion. The Church was pro- 
vided with institutions which enabled religious instruction and the 
habit of obedience to reach even the lowest grades of believers and of 
the lower clergy. The conduct of the clergy underwent a change. 
Hitherto they had looked on passively at the spread of the heretical 
Reformation ; but now they entered actively into the struggle against it, 
under the direction of the Holy See and with the aid of the Society of 
Jesus. The war between the Churches led to persecutions and in sev- 
eral lands to civil wars, complicated by wars between the states. 
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POLITICAL LIFE FROM THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY TO 
THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH 

% 


The Italian wars, 1494-1559 

By the end of the fifteenth century three great monarchies had 
taken shape in the west of Europe, each covering a wide area : the an- 
cient kingdoms of England and France and the new monarchy founded 
in Spain by the union of the two kingdoms of Castile and Aragon and 
the kingdoms annexed to them, and completed by the conquest of 
Granada, the last of the Moslem kingdoms. Next the Flabsburgs, a 
family of German princes, united to their German territories in Aus- 
tria first, by a marriage with the heiress of the house of Bugundy, the 
seventeen provinces of the Netherlands, and later, by a marriage with 
the heiress to the throne of Spain, all the Spanish kingdoms. Charles, 
who succeeded to these three inheritances and was elected Emperor 
with the style of Charles V, possessed not only the highest dignity in 
Europe, but also the most extensive territories, which were soon enor- 
mously increased by the conquest of vast tracts in America. His 
brother Ferdinand, to whom he handed over the German domains of 
the Habsburgs, became King of Bohemia and Hungary by marriage. 

Before the accumulation of this enormous domain by the house 
of Austria was complete, the kings of France had started upon their 
Italian wars. Charles VIII conquered the kingdom of Naples, and his 
successor, Louis XII, the duchy of Milan, but they failed to keep 
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them. The King of Aragon formed regiments of foot-soldiers armed 
with pikes on the Swiss model and, in alliance with the small Italian 
states and the Pope, deprived the King of France of his conquests. 

The war between the kings of France and Spain was complicated 
by a personal rivalry between the Emperor Charles V and Francis I, 
King of France, who attempted to regain his predecessor’s conquests. 
Meanwhile, in eastern Europe the Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, who 
was already master of the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, subjugated 
almost the whole of Hungary. Having been defeated in Italy, Fran- 
cis I entered into a secret alliance with the Moslem Sultan and after- 
wards with the heretical Lutheran princes of Germany. After several 
interruptions the v/ar between the houses of Austria and France ended 
in 1559 in the victory of the King of Spain, Charles V’s successor, who 
kept Naples and the territory of Milan. Italy, in partial subjection 
to a foreign king, was left disunited, impotent, and ruined, with the 
exception of Venice, which retained her fleet and her possessions on 
the Adriatic. 

The wars of religion 

A new series of wars, resulting from the struggle between the 
churches, started with the revolt of the Calvinist nobles against the 
Catholic sovereigns and was complicated by the intervention of foreign 
princes who supported those in revolt. The Reformation had been 
adopted only by the small Scandinavian kings and the princes of Ger- 
many. Only one powerful sovereign, Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
had been compelled to accept it, because her Catholic subjects refused 
to recognize her as the legitimate heir to the throne and would have 
none but Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, as Queen of England. All the 
other kings remained attached to the Roman Catholic Church. 

The first revolt, that of the Scottish nobles against the Queen Re- 
gent, Queen Mary’s mother, succeeded, thanks to a small English 
army, and had as its result the establishment of a Presbyterian Re- 
formed Church in Scotland on the Genevan model. It gradually man- 
aged to consolidate its position, though remaining in conflict first with 
the Queen and afterwards with her son. 

The revolt of the Calvinist princes of France was aimed not at 
King Charles IX, who was a minor, and his mother Catherine, the 
Queen Regent, but at the family of the princes of Guise, who were 
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Lorrainers and had obtained control of the Government despite the 
Queen Regent. Having gained custody of the King’s person, they 
governed in his name, and the Catholic Church, reformed by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, remained ofScially that of the King, the kingdom, and the 
mass of the people. The Reformed (Calvinist) Church was that of a 
mere minority and was forced to hold itself on the defensive. It only 
escaped extermination by receiving help from the Queen of England, 
and afterwards from the Protestant princes of Germany. But at that 
time, when the regular troops consisted of professional soldiers — 
arquebusiers, Swiss regiments, and German light cavalry {Reiter, 
called in French reitres) — no government had enough money to keep 
up an army for long. The royal Government could not succeed in get- 
ting together a large enough force to destroy the Reformed Churches, 
and all the wars which went on between 1563 and 1598 ended in a 
peace which took the form of an edict of the King’s, granting his Cal- 
vinist subjects exceptional treatment. 

In the Netherlands, where the King of Spain was sovereign prince 
of each of the seventeen provinces, opposition was first directed against 
those foreigners whom the King had sent to govern the land and 
against the ordinances enjoining that heretics were to be put to death. 
Though the local authorities were Catholics, they felt it too cruel that 
unoffending people should perish. The revolt did not begin till 1567 
and took the form of spontaneous rioting against the images in the 
churches. The Duke of Alva was sent from Spain with a small army 
and remained master of the land for five years. He had a great many 
nobles and notables put to death and ended by imposing taxation that 
was contrary to custom. The war was begun at sea by corsairs known 
as the “ gueux de mer” (sea beggars), under the flag of William, 
Prince of Orange. The insurrection spread to the province of Holland, 
where the Spanish army was forced to fall back when the inhabitants 
breached the dikes and flooded the country. 

In England the resistance of the Catholics to the Queen became 
acute when in 1572 the Pope excommunicated her and released her 
subjects from their oath of fealty. The English Catholics started plot- 
ting, with the object of removing Elizabeth and replacing her by Mary 
Stuart, who was a prisoner in England. The Pope sent small expedi- 
tions to Ireland, where the Celtic-speaking natives had remained faith- 
ful to the Roman Church. 
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The unrest set up by religious persecution and wars was compli- 
cated by the dissensions among Catholics on political grounds, and in 
Germany by the conflict between the Lutheran and Calvinist princes. 
In France a party was started hy the Catholic Governor of Languedoc 
which allied itself with the Calvinist party under the name of “ asso- 
ciated Catholics.” This coalition compelled the King to issue an edict 
so favourable to those of the Reformed faith that zealous Catholics 
formed a “ Holy League ” to resist it, which ultimately refused to 
obey the King. 

In the Netherlands there was a revolt of the Spanish army, which 
was no longer receiving its pay. In 1576 the local authorities formed 
a Confederation of all the provinces, which fought against the mu- 
tinous army in the name of the King. But their agreement broke down 
over religion ; a League was formed among the Catholics in the south, 
while in the north a “ Perpetual Union ” of Protestants proclaimed the 
deposition of King Philip from his position as Count of Holland 
and Zeeland. The reorganized Spanish army, however, obtained the 
submission of all the southern provinces, and the Union of the North 
was consolidated and developed into the Republic of the United 
Provinces, in which the Reformed faith was the State religion. This 
was the origin of the separation between Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Philip, King of Spain, and now King of Portugal as well, entered 
into an alliance with the princes of the house of Guise, the heads of the 
League, for exterminating the Calvinists in France. Operations were 
devised for recovering the United Provinces and landing an army in 
England to depose Elizabeth, but failed owing to the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet, the “ Invincible Armada. 

All the Protestants menaced by the King of Spain formed a coali- 
tion against him: the Queen of England, the King of Navarre, who had 
become Henry IV, King of France, the United Provinces, and the Ger- 
man princes. Having exhausted his resources, Philip was powerless 
to prevent English sailors from attacking the Spanish ports, or 
Henry IV from being recognized as king by the whole of France, or the 
Dutch army from freeing the whole territory of the United Provinces 
and even conquering a strip of the southern provinces. The war was 
interrupted by a period of peace between Spain and the other states. 

At the same time religious strife in Germany developed into civil 
war. The Catholic princes of Bavaria and Austria, whose subjects had 
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turned Lutheran, expelled the pastors and compelled the bourgeois to 
declare themselves Catholics. The Emperor Rudolf quarrelled with 
his brother, the Archduke Matthias, and alarmed the Protestant lords 
in all his domains — Austria, Hungary, Moravia, and Bohemia — by 
his attempts to restore the Catholic Church by force. They revolted, 
handed over the power to Matthias, and entered into leagues of mutual 
defence. Henry IV was still in alliance with the Protestant princes and 
was preparing for war in Germany when he was assassinated. 

Political wars 

War was resumed as the result of a revolt in Bohemia ; this was 
the last of the wars of religion and soon developed into a political war. 
Ferdinand, the new head of the house of Austria, who was devoted to 
the Catholic religion, was elected Emperor and proclaimed King of 
Bohemia. Feeling themselves threatened by a Catholic restoration, 
his subjects of Czech nationality, mostly Protestants, revolted and of- 
fered the crown of Bohemia to a prince from western Germany, the 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine, the head of the Union formed by the 
German Protestant princes. Thus began the “Thirty Years’ War.” 
The armies of the Emperor and the League of Catholic princes crushed 
the rebel army and occupied Bohemia, where they re-established com- 
pulsory obedience to the Catholic Church and the absolute power of 
the King. The Czech nobles were executed or expelled and their 
places taken by foreigners, Germans or Italians, who were ready to 
obey the court of Vienna. The Czech people, brought back by force 
to the Catholic religion and deprived of its leaders, remained subject to 
a foreign nobility, and the Czech language ceased to be spoken except 
by the lower classes. All the German provinces of the house of Austria 
were brought into submission to the Catholic Church and the absolute 
power of the Prince in the same way. The King of Spain, as the Em- 
peror’s ally, took part in the war with the Elector Palatine and after- 
wards with the United Provinces. 

For purposes of war the governments would enlist adventurers of 
all nations, but with the exception of Holland none of them had money 
enough to pay their men or establish magazines of supplies. The 
leader of a band in the service of the Union of Protestant princes set 
the example of how to support an unpaid army by allowing it to live 
upon the country at the expense of the inhabitants. This procedure 
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was adopted on a larger scale by Wallenstein, who succeeding in col- 
lecting a strong army to serve the Emperor. Without seeking battle, 
he marched it through Germany so as to alarm the princes and towns 
and force them to recognize the Emperor’s authority and make Ger- 
many an absolute monarchy. He seemed to be succeeding in this when 
the Emperor, without consulting the Diet, confiscated a duchy belong- 
ing to a prince, gave it to Wallenstein, and resumed possession of the 
Church lands secularized by the princes since 1555. 

His operations were checked by two foreign kings who intervened 
in Germany for purely political reasons. The King of Sweden entered 
the war to prevent the Emperor’s fleet and army from seizing the shores 
of the Baltic. He brought with him an army composed of his Swedish 
subjects, called up in virtue of their duty of service to the King in war, 
the cavalry being composed of the wealthier landowners, and the in- 
fantry recruited from among the poorest peasants. He crossed the 
whole of Germany from the north-east to the south-west and defeated 
the armies of the Emperor and the League. But he was slain, and the 
Imperial army destroyed the Swedish armies and those of the German 
Protestant princes. 

It was now that the King of France intervened directly to prevent 
the house of Austria from extending its sway over the other states. 
This was the personal achievement of Cardinal Richelieu. Though 
a prince of the Church, he dared to enter into an alliance with heretical 
princes against the two Catholic sovereigns, despite the King’s family, 
the court, and the people, who wanted peace. The war dragged on for 
a long time without decisive results, and only ended when the armies 
of the two allies — that of France coming from the west by way of the 
Danube and that of Sweden coming from the north through Germany 
and Bohemia — threatened Vienna simultaneously. 

Peace was concluded in Germany by the Congress of Westphalia, 
attended by delegates from most of the European states. Its direct 
result was to prevent the Emperor from exercising any real authority 
over the German princes and to leave Germany split up into a large 
number of territories, which became in practice independent states 
with the power of making war and concluding alliances. The two 
foreign kings gained some territory by it, the King of Sweden on the 
shores of the Baltic and the King of France some vaguely defined 
rights in Alsace. Spain continued the war against France. 
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The first series of wars had ruined Italy, the second Spain and Bel- 
gium, and the third Germany. The most prosperous states were now 
England, which had taken no part in the wars, and the United Prov- 
inces, which had inherited the trade of Belgium. 

The Civil War in Great Britain 

Before the end of the second war a revolution had broken out 
in England (it would be more correct to say in Great Britain). The 
accession of James Stuart, King of Scotland, to the throne of England 
had united the two kingdoms under the same sovereign, while main- 
taining two separate governments and, above all, two different State 
Churches, the Anglican and the Presbyterian. The authority of the 
King in England, which had been almost unlimited during the six- 
teenth century, was called in question by Parliament because James 
was personally irresolute and little respected ; yet he was able to rule 
without summoning Parliament during almost the whole of his reign. 
His son Charles, after a few attempts to come to an understanding with 
the House of Commons, ceased summoning Parliament for ten years 
and governed as an absolute sovereign. His English subjects, discon- 
tented with this state of affairs, had no practicable means of putting 
an end to it, for the King had the armed forces and the judges at his 
disposal and sufficient revenues for times of peace. 

What put an end to absolute government was not, as was afterwards 
believed, the refusal of the English to pay a tax, but a religious revolt, 
which began in Scotland when the King tried to impose the liturgy of 
the Church of England upon his Scottish subjects. To find financial re- 
sources for fighting against the Scottish rebels, he summoned the Eng- 
lish Parliament, which compelled him to renounce absolute power by 
abolishing the courts with an exceptional procedure. It was when the 
Irish Catholics revolted that Parliament, fearing to leave an army at 
the King s disposal, decided to enrol an army with commanders ap- 
pointed by itself. The conflict developed into a civil war between the 
King s party and the Anglican Church, on the one hand, and the party 
of Parliament, the Scots, and the Presbyterians on the other. It 
dragged on owing to the weakness of the armies, formed mainly of 
mounted men, and ended with the defeat of the King and the Anglican 
Church. England remained in the power of a Parliament the majority 
of which had accepted the system of the Scottish Church. 
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Changes in political systems 

The political system of the European states continued to change, 
but followed different tendencies in the three great regions of Europe. 

In the three western monarchies the central power of the king was 
growing strong enough for him to impose his will upon all others: the 
great lords owning vast domains, the prelates, and the governing 
bodies of the towns. He could not abolish them, for they were conse- 
crated by a respected tradition. In Spain the absolute power of the 
crown was first established in the kingdoms of Castile, where the as- 
sembly of the Cortes had become a mere formality, and afterwards in 
the kingdom of Aragon. The authority of the king became absolute 
in the kingdom of Portugal after it had regained its independence 
under a new dynasty. 

In England the Wars of the Roses,” a civil war between the two 
rival branches of the royal family (1460 to 1485) had destroyed al- 
most all the great noble families, and the king had taken advantage 
of this to seize their domains and create a new and much more docile 
nobility. He had next profited by the suppression of the monasteries 
to confiscate their property. He had succeeded in governing as master 
of the land and controlling the religion of England at will without 
suppressing Parliament, but had rarely summoned it and left it noth- 
ing to do but ratify the royal decisions. The Stuart kings were able, 
when they chose, to govern without it. 

During the sixteenth century the king of France completed the 
process of uniting the territories of all the princes in the realm with 
his own domain. No feudal powers then remained. Those known as 
the great ones {les grands) ” were merely the members of the king s 
family, known as the “ princes of the blood,” or great dignitaries who 
had risen through the king’s favour. The king exercised his absolute 
power every time he gave an order. The great ones only resisted 
when there was a king too young or weak to command, but the royal 
authority was always restored so soon as a king wished it. 

The sovereigns’ mode of life was changing and with it the pro- 
cedure of government. The kings were ceasing to be military leaders 
and to lead their armies in person. They no longer travelled about 
their dominions and were growing accustomed to living in a perma- 
nent residence. The change had taken place by a natural process in 
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England, where the king had never had to show himself in order to be 
obeyed and seldom had occasion to go to war. The supreme power 
might even be exerted by a woman, Queen Elizabeth. 

In Spain the change was even more complete. Philip II had a 
residence built for him, the Escorial, which was at once a castle and 
a monastery, and governed from his study by having written reports 
submitted to him, on which he noted his decisions. His successors went 
still farther and ceased to govern, their place being taken by a fa- 
vourite (privado), who exercised the full royal power. This deputy 
was only an ordinary gentleman, raised to the rank of a great lord by 
the king’s favour. In France Richelieu, and afterwards Mazarin, ex- 
ercised the full royal authority with the title of “ premier ” or “ prin- 
cipal minister.” In England the favourites of James I and Charles I 
tried to govern in place of the King. 

This new usage marked a profound change in the conception of 
authority. It was now ceasing to be regarded as a personal order given 
by a military leader and becoming an attribute of functions belong- 
ing to the head of the State. It was an abstract power that might be 
detached from his person and delegated to the man whom he was 
pleased to choose. Hence subjects owed the king’s delegate the same 
obedience as they did to the king himself. France stood out longest 
against this change. The last king who made war was a French king, 
Louis XIII, and up to the middle of the seventeenth century the king’s 
delegates, Richelieu and Mazarin, met with resistance from the great 
nobles, who declared that they were only bound to obey the king in 
person. 

Central Europe, where there was no longer any supreme author- 
ity, continued to be split up among a very large number of local au- 
thorities, whether territorial princes or the governing bodies of towns. 
In Germany there remained a semblance of common government, or- 
ganized at the end of the fifteenth century in the shape of the Diet, or 
assembly of the princes and cities, but the emperor was no longer 
obeyed. In Italy, as in Germany, effective public authority was vested 
only in the masters of a territory. There were a few small republics, 
governed by hereditary privileged bodies composed of nobles or bour- 
geois. In all territories authority was unlimited and tended to become 
absolute. 

Two republics had split off from the Empire and organized them- 
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selves as permanent confederations. The Confederation of the thir- 
teen cantons, composed of a heterogeneous collection of small sov- 
ereign republics with their allies and subjects, had become powerful 
at the end of the fifteenth century because it provided the regiments 
of Swiss infantry that were hired by foreign kings, but during the six- 
teenth century it was paralysed by the struggle between the cantons 
professing either of the two religions. The Confederation of the 
United Provinces was made up of seven sovereign provinces, each 
governed on a different system. Holland, the most powerful of them, 
was itself a federation of eighteen autonomous towns governed by the 
principal bourgeois families. Every province had its governor, with 
the ancient title of Stadhouder (king’s lieutenant) , but he was a prince 
of the house of Orange-Nassau, the same one ruling over five and some- 
times six provinces. The Confederation had a general assembly of 
delegates from all the provinces and a “ captain general ” as head of 
the army. 

The Scandinavian states which had been united under the king of 
Denmark in the fifteenth century had separated. In 1521, as the result 
of a national revolt, Sweden had become an independent state under 
a new native dynasty which had confiscated the domains of the clergy 
and founded a Lutheran Church. In the seventeenth century a Lu- 
theran revolt against a king who had become a Catholic transformed 
it into an aristocratic monarchy in which power was divided between 
the king, a senate composed of the great dignitaries, and an assembly 
of the four estates, dominated by the nobility. 

In eastern Europe the royal authority had become weaker in the 
three kingdoms of Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland, where the kings 
of foreign origin had been compelled to recognize the powers of the 
nobility. It remained hereditary in Bohemia and became absolute 
again after the repression of the revolt. Hungary was almost entirely 
subject to the sultan, who allowed the lords to govern the people on 
their domains and choose their religion. The king only continued 
to hold a narrow strip bordering upon Austria and two dependencies 
with a Slav population: in the north the Slovaks and in the south Croa- 
tia, where he was so weak that he left the administration in the hands 
of dignitaries appointed for life. The assembly of nobles voted the 
taxes, which fell upon the peasants, and the levy in case of war. The 
king was even weaker in Poland, where in the sixteenth century he had 
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to recognize the elective character of the monarchy. He could not 
raise either taxes or troops without the unanimous consent of all the 
members of the assembly, formed of deputies of the nobles. 

Russia at that time was cut off from Europe by the difference of 
religion and was passing through a series of crises. The Grand Prince 
of Moscow, Ivan, known as the Terrible, had assumed the Imperial 
title of Tsar as early as 1547. Since no other Russian princes re- 
mained, his power had become unlimited. He entered into a struggle 
against the boyars, or great landowners, and organized his partisans 
into a bodyguard which he used for arresting and massacring his other 
subjects. But when the princely family of Rurik became extinct, 
power was disputed between a number of pretenders, and the neigh- 
bouring peoples, the Swedes and Poles, took advantage of this to in- 
tervene with their armies. The domination of these foreigners, re- 
garded as heretics, provoked an outburst of Russian and Orthodox 
sentiment. An assembly of notables, presided over by the Patriarch 
of Moscow, chose as tsar a relative of the Patriarch’s, who founded the 
new Imperial family of the Romanovs. In the seventeenth century 
power was exercised simultaneously by the tsar, as head of the State, 
and the patriarch, as head of the Church. The tsar continued to possess 
absolute power and his ordinances (ukaz) were law. 

The machinery of government 

The official auxiliary of the sovereign in the government of the 
State was still his council, chosen by himself on no fixed rule, though 
he was obliged by custom to include in it the members of the royal 
family and those occupying high offices. This was the practice in the 
English Privy Council and the French Conseil du Roi and was fol- 
lowed by the princes of Germany and Italy. But in the great mon- 
archies it tended to become a mere matter of form for the king to sum- 
mon this official council of which he was no longer entirely the master, 
and he preferred to consult confidential advisers. These were men of 
comparatively humble position employed in the confidential clerical 
work connected with the Government, who, thanks to their functions, 
were always well informed about affairs. They adopted the title of 
secretary of State, first in Spain and afterwards in France and Eng- 
land, a term which is still the title of certain ministers. In the less 
highly developed kingdoms (Sweden, Poland, Hungary) the council 
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still consisted exclusively of those occupying high offices, and shared 
the power with the king. Even in Russia a council was formed during 
the seventeenth century consisting of the great lords and kno™ as the 
Duma of the boyars. 

Authority was still exercised over the king’s subjects chiefly 
through the judicial system, which still combined police functions with 
its juridical ones. In almost all states the regular courts of justice ex- 
ercising the civil and criminal jurisdiction were composed of profes- 
sional judges, who were bound to have studied law to some extent. 
England retained its custom of having notables as judges, who served 
without pay and had not studied law. These were the justices of the 
peace, of whom there were 1,738 in the year 1580 for all the counties 
of England, and whose duty it was to take all measures to “ keep the 
peace ” — that is, to maintain order. Their procedure was summary, 
and they could even pronounce sentence of death upon those of low 
degree, such as vagabonds or thieves. The trial of persons of re- 
spectable position was in the hands of the assize courts, presided over 
by a royal judge on circuit, with the assistance of a jury of twelve men 
in easy circumstances, whose duty it was to return a verdict on the 
facts, after which the judge pronounced sentence according to the law. 
In Poland and Hungary alone the judges were elected by an assembly 
of all the nobles of the district. 

The judicial system was also made use of by governments for rid- 
ding themselves of their political opponents by having them tried by a 
special tribunal standing outside the regular machinery of the law, 
so as to facilitate a condemnation. In England this was formed by the 
Privy Council, sitting in the '' Star Chamber,” which was abolished at 
the beginning of the Revolution. In France there were special com- 
missions formed of members chosen for the purpose by the Govern- 
ment. 

In order to secure the execution of their orders throughout the 
whole extent of their dominions and to obtain information about the 
acts of their subjects, the mediaeval governments had maintained 
agents with permanent posts to whom full powers were delegated and 
who were known by the Latin name of bailli (bajulivus, custodian or 
guardian). This primitive method was preserved in Spain, under the 
name of corregidor (corrector), the Scandinavian kingdoms, and the 
territories of the German princes. The prince s agent was assisted 
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by lawyers or local persons. The governments gradually began to 
distinguish between the various kinds of functions and place them in 
the hands of different agents. They created military governors who 
were in charge of the troops, special judges for crimes committed 
by soldiers and brigands, agents known by the vague name of “ com- 
missaries ” or “ intendants ” to provide for the needs of the armies, 
and special officials for finance. 

It was in France that this specialization was pushed to its greatest 
length, on a system which remained unique in Europe. The king in- 
stituted offices for the various functions and began to put them up for 
public sale, afterwards creating offices for raising money by their sale. 
The purchaser gradually acquired the right to occupy the office for 
life and the custom grew up of allowing him to sell it or dispose of it 
by will. The purchasers were bourgeois belonging to the region in 
which they had to exercise their functions. When the Government 
found itself no longer able to count upon these titular “ officers ” to 
execute its orders properly or keep it informed about the conduct of 
local people, it was led to employ agents with nothing but a commis- 
sion revocable at will and known as “ intendants for justice, police, 
and finance.” 

To meet the constantly increasing expenditure of the State the 
governments strengthened the system of taxation, the taxes now be- 
coming permanent, though in most states direct taxation still required 
the consent of an assembly as a matter of form. By the sixteenth 
century the taxes had become inadequate, and governments had re- 
course to very varying expedients. In England monopolies were 
granted for the manufacture or sale of certain articles, in France there 
was a wholesale disposal of offices. But, above all, the governments 
raised loans, granting the lenders as security the right to collect certain 
of the revenues of State. In France the king created permanent an- 
nuities (rentes ) , which were the origin of the French public debt, and 
the emperor and the king of Spain borrowed from the German or 
Genoese bankers and, in the end, never repaid them. 

After the Reformation aU states had to draw up regulations for the 
organization of the Church in their territories. The Catholic kings 
and princes concluded concordats with the pope, who left them de facto 
the power of choosing the prelates while reserving to himself the 
right to invest them with their office and levy certain taxes upon the 
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clergy. The Protestant princes regulated worship and discipline. 

In those states where only one form of worship was tolerated — 
that is, the Catholic countries and the Lutheran kingdoms of Scandi- 
navia — all subjects were compelled to practise the same form of 
worship as their sovereign. But those states in which the Government 
accepted or tolerated a different form of worship soon had to set up 
a new system. In England, Scotland, the United Provinces, and the 
Protestant territories of Germany the public worship of the State 
Church was alone allowed, but the Catholic religion continued to be 
practised in secret, often with the connivance of the authorities, though 
at times accompanied by repressive measures against Catholic priests 
and believers. After 1572 the public practice of several forms of 
worship was officially admitted in Poland for three creeds (the 
Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Reformed). In Hungary the Magyar 
lords founded Calvinist churches, and the German colonists Lutheran 
- ones. France established exceptional treatment for those belonging to 
the Reformed Church. The King granted “ liberty of conscience ” to 
members of the Reformed Church, which secured them against prose- 
cution for heresy, and a measure of freedom of worship in proportion 
to their rank in society. 

The army 

The relations between states were organized as a result of certain 
innovations: the regular army in war and diplomacy in peace. The 
changes in the army were due rather to novelties in its organization 
than to technical progress in firearms, for battles were still decided 
mainly by side-arms. The old cavalry consisting of “gendarmes,” 
charging in a body with the lance, survived up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. But during the sixteenth century a light cavalry 
had come into being in Germany, known as Reiters, armed with the 
sword and pistol, and later the carabineers, with a longer type of 
firearm. 

Progress was slow in the infantry. Up to the end of the sixteenth 
century it was still organized on the Swiss model, imitated by the Ger- 
man Landsknechte. It was drawn up in a very deep mass and armed 
with long pikes. Since it could only operate on the field of battle, it 
was supplemented first by arquebusiers, armed with the arquebus 
lighted by a fuse, who operated on the flanks and were also used for 
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sieges, and then by musketeers, armed with the musket, the match of 
which had to be kept alight, and fighting among the pikemen. 

The decisive advance was made in Holland by the Stadhouders of 
Holland and Frisia, who had studied the art of war in the works of 
antiquity. The infantry, armed with the pike or musket and the sword, 
was divided into smaller units, known as companies, consisting of a 
hundred men with several officers (the captain, lieutenant, and ensign) 
and non-commissioned officers, so that orders could be transmitted 
rapidly. These soldiers were stationed as garrisons in the towns, or 
else kept in camp, and went through a methodical training with regu- 
lar drill which enabled them to march in good order and carry out 
combined manceuvres. Following the Roman example, they were ac- 
customed to constructing earthworks, which the soldiers of those days 
refused to do, as being unworthy of their profession. They also be- 
came skilled in laying siege to fortresses, which was still the principal 
operation carried out by the Dutch armies. The Government supplied 
them with arms, equipment, and victuals, so that they no longer re- 
quired to live on the country and did not disband for purposes of loot- 
ing. The Dutch Government, the only one at that period which paid 
its troops regularly, was able to expect regular service of its soldiers. 
The King of Sweden made the infantry more mobile by decreasing 
the weight which they had to carry and giving them fur garments for 
winter campaigning. The degeneration in the art of war that had gone 
on during the later years of the Thirty Years’ War and the Civil War 
in England was marked by the fact that the proportion of infantry 
diminished, because mounted men had more facilities for pillaging, 
and volunteers preferred to enlist in the cavalry. In time of peace the 
sovereigns — even the kings of France and Spain — kept only a very 
small number of infantry, consisting of pikemen and musketeers or- 
ganized in regiments. The tsar had created an infantry force known as 
Stryeltsy (sharpshooters). 

Diplomacy 

In the fifteenth century the republics of Italy — first Venice and 
Florence — had formed a body of men entrusted with their relations 
with foreign governments, which served as a model to others. These 
were imitated by the most powerful sovereigns in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the emperor and the king of England, and later by the king of 
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France. Each of them sent a representative to the courts of the others, 
a lord or prelate known by the Italian name of ambassador, whose 
duty it was to maintain ofhcial relations with it. The number of these 
increased during the seventeenth century, and the sovereigns had am- 
bassadors permanently resident in most foreign states. This position 
was given to important persons and very badly remunerated. 

It was on Italian models that the practices known as diplomacy 
became established in the sixteenth century for regulating intercourse 
between states : the instructions given by a government to the ambassa- 
dor as to the conduct he was to adopt, the dispatches and reports sent 
by the ambassador to his Government, and the cipher for preserving 
the secrecy of correspondence. 

It was in Italy that the theory which summed up the actual prac- 
tice of diplomatists was formulated. It was stated at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century by a Florentine, Machiavelli, in his book entitled 
The Prince^ and is still known as Machiavellianism.’’ The theory 
admitted in the Middle Ages, which was based upon the community 
between all Christians, assumed that the prince must follow the rules 
of Christian morality in dealing with other princes. On examining 
the practice of his age Machiavelli came to the conclusion that in deal- 
ing with other men princes followed no rule save that of the interest 
of their own state and sought only to acquire wealth, territories, or 
glory at the expense of others. He concluded from this that all means 
— war, cruelty, or roguery — were legitimate if they led to success. 
Machiavellianism, founded upon the absolute right of the sovereign, 
was the form assumed by absolutism in external politics. 
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SOCIETY FROM THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH 




The population 

We have no information about the numbers of the population. It 
does not seem to have increased much, except, perhaps, in the almost 
unpeopled lands of eastern Europe. It had decreased in Spain by the 
end of the sixteenth century and in Germany during the war in the 
seventeenth. The proportion of the urban population had altered, 
some lands having suffered from war while in others wealth had in- 
creased; chief among these was Holland, where the proportion of 
urban residents in the seventeenth century is acknowledged to have 
reached the figure, unique at that time, of two thirds of the whole popu- 
lation. The population of London was multiplied at least by three. 
Paris was still the largest city in Europe. 

Effects of discoveries 

The life of Europe was aflfected by an event of material impor- 
tance, the discovery of America and the Far East. The navigators who 
made these discoveries were merely in search of a less costly route by 
which to go and fetch the products of distant lands — precious stones, 
silks, and pepper and, above all, spices (cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, 
and ginger) . It was necessary to go and get them from the Arabs in 
Egypt, who charged very high prices. The Portuguese, coasting along 
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the shores of Africa, had taken the sensible route to India by trying to 
sail round the south of the continent. Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
proposed to the King of Portugal to go to India by the westward route. 
His plan, which was based upon a colossal error as to the size of the 
globe, was rightly rejected. It was accepted by the Queen of Castile, 
which was not at that time a maritime power. Working in the service 
of Castile, Columbus discovered the West Indies (Antilles) , and after- 
wards a part of South America, which to the end of his life he sup- 
posed to be India ; hence the name Indians applied to the natives and 
that of West Indies ” applied to America. Thanks to this accident 
it was the Castilians, a people strange to the sea, who explored, con- 
quered, and colonized the greater part of America, the language of 
which is still Castilian Spanish. The natural route to the Indies round 
South Africa was followed as early as 1498 by the expedition of Vasco 
da Gama, in the service of the King of Portugal, and only eight years 
after Columbus’s discovery a Portuguese expedition, driven out of its 
course by a storm, landed in South America and took possession of 
Brazil, which remained a Portuguese possession and still speaks 
Portuguese. 

These discoveries had as their direct result to reveal to Europeans 
parts of the earth far more extensive and populous than Europe, and 
stir their imagination by upsetting their ideas on the size of the globe. 
They altered the great overseas routes, which shifted from the Medi- 
terranean to the Atlantic, and the great commercial centres, which 
vfere transferred from Italy to Portugal and later to the Netherlands. 
They greatly increased the quantities of gold and silver in the pos- 
session of Europeans. It was not till later that they introduced into 
Europe new plants for cultivation. 

Agricultural and industrial production 

The means of production increased at once through progress in 
technical processes and through the opening up of lands outside Eu- 
rope which provided new resources. 

Agriculture could make but slow progress in lands where it was 
paralysed by the rules of the triennial rotation of crops. This is why, 
as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, many great English 
landowners obtained permission from the Government to enclose their 
lands and use them as pasturage for sheep, wool being at that time 
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the most salable commodity. This process called forth violent pro- 
tests in England, but appears to have been applied hardly anywhere 
except in the central counties. The countries free from restrictions, 
Italy and Belgium, where the production of industrial crops had been 
started, were impoverished by war. It was in Holland that the decisive 
advance was taken which gave birth to modern agriculture. The 
Dutch, who had learned how to dry the flooded areas bordering on 
the sea, invented the art of drying up marshes and draining water- 
logged lands. They changed the rotation of crops by introducing 
forage crops, which made it possible to do away with the system of 
fallows (see Chapter XV). They set the example of systematic culti- 
vation of fruit-trees and even flowers. 

New plants were beginning to be introduced into Europe from 
America. The potato was known by the end of the sixteenth century, 
but came into use only slowly. Maize, known in America as “ Indian 
com ” and in some parts of Europe as “ Turkish corn,” was cultivated 
in the south-eastern lands where the summers were hot. 

Industry was making more rapid progress, which was a source of 
profit to many lands. The sixteenth century was a time when men’s 
imaginations were ardently at work discovering the secrets of nature 
by an indiscriminate use of rational methods of research and the occult 
sciences — astrology, magic, and alchemy — the period of charlatans 
and of attempts to make gold, but it also produced some practical in- 
ventions, due chiefly to the use of water-power and applied heat. The 
mill-wheel, driven by a stream of water, was used in metal-work for 
sawing, crushing, piercing, beating, and hammering the metal and for 
wire-drawing. The invention of the blast-furnace, generating a very 
high temperature, provided a steadier method of smelting iron ore. 
The cast iron thus obtained provided material of a more uniform 
consistency, which was used both by smiths for the manufacture of 
nails, horseshoes, and implements and by gun-casters for making 
much larger cannon. 

At the very time when the silver mines in Germany and Hungary 
were becoming exhausted, the amalgamation of mercury with silver 
made it possible to treat by a cheaper and more expeditious process 
the ore from the mines discovered in Peru and Mexico in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Other inventions led to progress in the pro- 
duction of textiles, woollen, linen, and silk. These were the spinning- 
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wheel with a pedal, machines for knitting, stocking-knitting, and rib- 
bon-weaving, and the dark blue dye knoivn as indigo (coming from 
India). 

Navigation was stimulated by progress in shipbuilding affecting 
the position of the masts and rigging and by the new charts on Mer- 
cator’s projection. It now had larger and stronger ships at its disposal 
and more trustworthy means of direction-finding, which made it pos- 
sible to take long voyages and build up ocean-going trade. 

Various inventions took place during the sixteenth century and 
were brought to perfection during the seventeenth: the watch with 
springs, and chocolate, which was invented in Spain from the cocoa 
brought from America. After the end of the sixteenth century inven- 
tions were chiefly in the luxury industries: tapestry for decorating 
walls, lace, which was invented simultaneously in Flanders and in 
Venice, silk stuffs shot with gold and silver, the velvets of Venice and 
Milan, the looking-glasses and glass mirrors which remained the secret 
of Venice, spectacles invented in Holland, pendulum-clocks, hanging 
lamps on the model devised by Cardano, and the light coach, which 
had become the outward sign of wealth. 

Commerce 

Trade had been revolutionized by the discovery of the route to the 
Indies and the settlement of Europeans in America ; it dealt with new 
commodities and followed new routes across the oceans. The busiest 
fleets were now those of the peoples on the Atlantic, first the Portuguese 
and Belgians and afterwards the English and Dutch. In the sixteenth 
century the commercial centres, especially for spices, were Lisbon 
and Antwerp, but from the end of the century onwards London and 
Amsterdam. The inrush of silver from the American mines caused 
an abrupt increase in the quantity of money in circulation and a crisis 
in prices. From the middle of the sixteenth century onwards there was 
an unprecedented rise in prices, first in Spain, then in France, and 
later, though to a smaller extent, in England. 

Overland trade was facilitated by the posting system instituted 
before the end of the sixteenth century. The governments established 
posting-houses along the main roads, kept by postmasters whose 
duty it was to provide horses for travellers and distribute letters. By 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the posts were sufficiently 
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organized to provide a weekly or monthly service between all the great 
cities in Europe. In the seventeenth century printing began to be used 
for commercial purposes. Periodical publications providing political 
and commercial news were founded by private persons. They first 
appeared in Germany at the time of the great fairs rmder the name of 
Zeitung, and later in Italy under the name of Gazzetta, which was after- 
wards adopted in Holland and France. 

The devices invented in Italy as early as the Middle Ages spread 
to other lands and were perfected in the maritime cities, first in Ant- 
werp and afterwards in London and Amsterdam. Italian book-keep- 
ing, using the Arabic numerals and double entry, was adopted in other 
lands during the sixteenth century. Bankers accepted deposits of 
money from their clients and effected transfers by means of letters of 
credit or bills of exchange, but the client still had to come and draw 
his money in person. At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
process of endorsement came into use, by which a client could sign 
his name at the foot of the letter and hand it to some other person, thus 
drawing his money without personal inconvenience. 

Banking transactions were beginning to be carried out through a 
public bank. This procedure, invented in Genoa and imitated in 
Venice, was perfected by the bank founded at Amsterdam in 1609. It 
was a deposit bank, issuing no notes, and had to keep a reserve of 
metallic currency sufficient to cover its deposits. It dealt in metals and 
currency, which it turned into good money, so as to maintain a stable 
unity of currency. This proved such a convenience that merchants 
began paying in their money and opening accounts with it. It was 
imitated in Hamburg and later in Sweden. 

Fairs were still held at Lyons, Geneva, Leipzig, and Frankfurt, 
but their place was beginning to be taken by a sort of permanent fair. 
A building open to merchants from all countries served as a meeting- 
place where purchases could be effected, after which the parties to 
the bargain went and saw the goods deposited in warehouses. The 
first of these had been established at Antwerp, under the name of 
Bourse, which was adopted by other establishments of the same sort 
and imitated in Amsterdam and London, where it was called the Royal 
Exchange. In dealing with foreigners merchants employed agents 
known as brokers (French courtiers, German Makler), who were or- 
ganized into an official body as early as the sixteenth century. Mari- 
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time insurance, an Italian invention, was frequently resorted to, and 
was controlled in England by a commission and in Holland by a 
chamber of insurance. 

The association of merchants, originally organized on the same 
lines as the craft guilds, required certain personal duties of its mem- 
bers, whom it recruited among the apprentices belonging to the same 
families. It prevented them from competing among themselves and 
compelled them to conform to the ethical standard of their profession. 

Associations with a narrower scope began to grow up during the 
sixteenth century. The “ commercial house,” owned in common hy a 
number of persons, usually of the same family, had been merely a 
business with several heads. It now began to develop into an abstract 
entity owning a common property distinct from the fortune of each of 
the partners. This was known in Italian by the abstract term ragione 
(French raison sociale, German Firma, English firm), implying the 
novel idea of an impersonal capital employed in the business. This 
system of sharing, created by private initiative without the interven- 
tion of the authorities, became widespread in England under the name 
of partnership. 

Transactions in the Indies required enough capital for traders to 
be able to await the right moment for realizing a profit on the sale of 
the goods, and, what was more serious, a capital sunk in the establish- 
ment of fortified settlements. In Spain and Portugal these transac- 
tions were carried out at the expense of the king, who had the goods 
sold for his own profit and claimed a monopoly. When carried out by 
incompetent and dishonest ofiBcials, this system was not at all a success. 
After the middle of the sixteenth century commercial companies of a 
novel type were founded in England by merchants in association with 
noblemen about the court and under the protection of the Government. 
The company received a royal charter by which it became a “ regu- 
lated company,” recognized as a permanent legal corporation and 
having the sole right to trade within a certain area. It managed trans- 
actions of common interest, fixing the quantity and price of goods and 
the sailings of ships, and taking measures for their defence. The 
company was open to any English merchant on payment of a sum for 
entrance, each of them carrying on his commercial enterprises on his 
own account. 

In Holland, where private companies for sea-borne trade were 
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already in existence, there were a number of competing companies. 
The Government induced them to combine and form an “ East India 
Company,” to which the Government granted a monopoly of Indian 
trade. It was divided into Chambers governed by directors, who had 
subscribed most of the capital and settled the amount of the dividends. 
The same system was applied to the West Indian Company. The 
capital subscribed by each member continued to be his own property, 
and he had a right to its repayment at the end of ten years. As a 
matter of fact the shares were sold by auction and were the first se- 
curity in which speculation took place on the Amsterdam Bourse. 
Capital, now regarded as independent of the persons subscribing it, 
remained permanently attached to the business enterprise. A few 
English companies retained the custom of calling the shareholders 
“ brother ” or “ sister,” thus recalling the ancient guild spirit, but by 
the seventeenth century this form of partnership had arrived, by a 
series of transitions, at a system which was the opposite of the mediae- 
val guild. Instead of a local and personal association, bound by 
moral laws, without any capital, and working for profits fixed by cus- 
tom, the commercial company was becoming a national, impersonal 
enterprise with a permanent common capital, working for unlimited 
profits and having no moral restrictions. 

Maritime trade was sometimes carried on by methods indistin- 
guishable from a military enterprise. Many shipbuilders, authorized 
by their sovereign, used their ships for privateering — that is, cap- 
turing the merchant ships of states with which they were at war. 
Others went and bought slaves from the Negro chiefs on the African 
coast and sold them to the plantations in the tropical regions of 
America. Privateering and the slave-trade sprang up in response to 
the desire for quick and unlimited profits. 

Unlike industry, the changes in which were due to inventions cal- 
culated to improve the processes of work, trade was progressing by 
means of processes which led to unexpected innovations. 

Economic action on the part of governments 

The public authorities acted upon economic life in various ways. 
By imposing a single form of worship upon all their subjects, govern- 
ments were compelling those who failed to conform to it to emigrate, 
and almost all of these were townspeople, craftsmen and merchants 
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belonging to the Reformed faith. Leaving France and Belgium, they 
took refuge in the Protestant lands, England and Holland, taking 
with them their industrial experience, commercial relations, and capi- 
tal. The trade and industry of Antwerp were transferred to Amster- 
dam, those of Cologne to Frankfurt, the cloth industry moved to 
Norwich, the trade in colonial produce to Hamburg. These religious 
refugees carried with them habits of work and thrift and a spirit of 
enterprise which helped to found the prosperity of Holland and 
England. 

The governments of the great states adopted an economic policy 
copied from that of the Italian commercial cities, but adapted to a 
larger territory. It was based upon the idea generally held in the 
Middle Ages that the authorities had unlimited power of regulating 
every detail of economic life, the processes of labour, commercial 
transactions, currency, prices, and wages. The governments tried to 
use their authority to obtain the greatest amount of power for the State. 
Hence they aimed at increasing their wealth in the most visible and 
mobile form: that of money, which gave them the means of providing 
for their needs, and especially for the expenditure on the army and 
court. To increase their supply of money or preserve the largest pos- 
sible amount, they applied the same measures as the towns had done 
for preventing money from leaving the country or bringing it in. 
They forbade the export of gold and silver (though without any great 
success) or the import of foreign produce which would have been 
paid for in money, or of raw materials, especially wool and wood 
for naval construction. They forbade craftsmen in the luxury in- 
dustries to go abroad, where they might compete with the home coun- 
try, or to import foreign produce that would have to be paid for in 
money. 

They also took measures to increase the manufacture of the in- 
dustrial products consumed by the inhabitants of the country, and at 
the same time to find employment for their subjects; to build ships 
in order to secure for their country the profits on freights, and to 
provide ships and crews as a precaution in case of war. They en- 
couraged industrial employers and shipbuilders either by paying 
them premiums or by granting them the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture or sell certain articles. To prevent competition they imposed 
very high import duties upon foreign goods or ships. They supported 
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the commercial companies by granting them the exclusive right to 
trade in certain regions. 

The English Government enjoyed the advantage of exerting an 
equal authority over all the king’s subjects. It made regulations ap- 
plying to the craftsmen or merchants of tlie whole realm. It still de- 
sired to maintain the existing state of affairs by securing regular work 
for its subjects, so as to provide plentiful supplies for the benefit of 
consumers. But modern ideas were leading it to increase its power by 
getting as much money as possible out of its subjects. It induced 
Parliament to pass three laws {statutes), one compelling all crafts- 
men and agricultural labourers to work at their own occupation and 
serve their apprenticeship for seven years ; another arresting all beg- 
gars and vagabonds and compelling them to work, under severe penal- 
ties ; and a third compelling the parishes to provide relief for the poor 
who were incapable of working. It tried to keep the country popula- 
tion bound down to agricultural labour, though it was the most labo- 
rious and despised form of work, and to prevent them from rising to 
a higher position by forbidding apprentices to be taken from any but 
families with a comfortable competence. It ordered the “ justices of 
the peace ” to fix wages annually according to the prices of essential 
commodities. 

The English Government also resorted to the practices which have 
been known collectively as the “ mercantile system.” It forbade the 
import of ironmongery, cutlery, and soap and granted a large num- 
ber of monopolies. But the regulations intended to uphold the former 
system of labour were not applied, because the justices of the peace 
had neither the means nor the desire to do so. Moreover, employers 
had their goods manufactured in the country districts, which were 
not subject to the regulations. The monopolies met with a lively op- 
position from the judges, who declared them to be an infringement 
of the rights of English subjects to trade freely throughout the whole 
realm. 

The “ mercantile ” policy was attempted in France at the request 
of the merchants, who induced the Government to prohibit the import 
of foreign products, but the prohibition was abrogated because it 
hampered the trade of Lyons. In Spain the Government tried to for- 
bid the export of silver, but it could do nothing towards founding 
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industries, for it had exterminated or expelled the Moslems, who 
alone were accustomed to working. 

The Dutch, who had no central government controlling economic 
life, preferred to seek wealth in trade and found it to their advantage 
to impose no restrictions, in accordance with the saying that com- 
merce should be free even in hell.’’ 

Society 

Society evolved in opposite directions in the regions of the west 
and the east. In the countries of the west and centre, which then con- 
tained almost the whole population of Europe, society was still 
aristocratic and divided up into officially recognized classes. But 
within the limits of every class there grew up in practice an increasing 
number of differences of status which made it resemble not so much 
a series of separate stages as a ladder with a great many rungs, on 
which an individual or family could rise from one to another with 
comparative ease. It was in France that this social scale ” had the 
greatest number of gradations. The description given by Loyseau in 
1610 indicates some twenty. The old landed wealth, in which the 
division into classes had originated, became increasingly exposed 
to the competition of the new personal wealth in money acquired 
through trade, industry, or, above all, money-lending, the possessors 
of which were rising in the social scale. 

The nobles 

The upper class still consisted of the nobility, descended from 
warriors and known as the nobility of the sword,” for the sword 
had become its distinctive weapon and was worn on all occasions. 
Its superior rank was marked by certain customs: the nobles alone 
were treated as equals by princes, admitted to the sovereign’s court, 
or appointed to positions of honour in his household or the higher 
ranks in the army. They were now hardly ever called up in case of 
war, but continued to ride and hunt. Their superior rank was still 
hereditary, but their wealth was threatened, for it consisted in nothing 
but their lands, and they were obliged by custom to “ live nobly ” 
that is, without pursuing any gainful occupation. In France, Spain, 
and Germany work was regarded as. derogatory,” and he who did 
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anything derogatory lost his noble status. Hence the nobles had no 
means of increasing their wealth, and since honour compelled them 
to keep up a standard of living suited to their rank, many of them got 
into debt and became impoverished. 

The nobles were divided into several grades, based upon differ- 
ences in their mode of life. At the top were the great lords owning 
vast domains and the favourites whom the king had raised up by 
grants of land and high positions at court or in the army. Since the 
fifteenth century the king of France had been granting them the an- 
cient titles borne by extinct princely families (duke, marquis, count, 
or baron). The same titles were borne in Spain by the grandees, 
numbering a hundred families in Castile, who owned very large 
estates confiscated from the Moslems in Andalusia. The English 
lords also bore titles of French origin, but during the Wars of the 
Roses the old families had been destroyed and the king had created 
new and less powerful ones. After the middle of the sixteenth century 
the king of Sweden had given French titles to the Swedish lords. In 
the German lands those who bore the ancient titles had become de 
facto sovereigns and were known as princes (Fursten). Below these 
should have come the knights, but since the custom of being armed 
as knights had become extinct, the name had been replaced in Ger- 
many by that of Herr (lord), in Spanish don. In England the king 
created the new title of baronet, which gave the bearer of it the right 
of being called sir. The great mass of the nobles consisted of the 
ordinary gentlemen or esquires. The richest of them were called 
lords (French seigneur^ German Herr), 

Everywhere except in Italy the nobles, in their capacity as land- 
owners, continued to have their principal residence in the country. 
Those of the lords, and sometimes of the richer gentlemen, still bore 
the old name of chateau (castle), but were gradually ceasing to be 
fortresses. The moats were filled in, the towers now served only as 
ornaments, and the very name had come to signify no more than the 
residence of a great person. The lord had also his mansion in a 
town, for preference the one in which the prince had his residence. 
Ordinary gentlemen had only a fortified house, in which most of 
them led a simple and almost poor life when they had large families. 
Others took service in an army or entered the personal service of 
some great lord, forming his mounted bodyguard. In Italy, where 
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the nobles lived in the towns, they had a villa in the country in which 
to spend the summer, from which is derived the word villegiatura. 

The enriched bourgeois had found ways of entering the nobility, 
sometimes by irregular methods — that is, by purchasing a noble- 
man’s estate and living a gentleman’s life upon it, which was easy in 
England, where the squire had no legal privileges. Others usurped 
the position of nobles which was tolerated by the local authorities. 
They also entered it by legal methods, by obtaining a patent of no- 
bility or occupying some office that conferred nobility. This process 
was particularly frequent in France, where the king sold offices. The 
ennobled commoners having the right to call themselves esquires 
formed the lowest category of the nobility, especially in France. Thus 
the French nobility came to be filled more and more with descendants 
of ennobled bourgeois, who took the place of the nobility of the sword 
as it became extinct. In other Continental states such methods of 
granting nobility were rare, and almost the whole of this class still 
consisted of hereditary nobles. 

The bourgeois 

Only one region in Europe, the provinces of Holland and Zeeland, 
where practically no nobles were left, had an upper class composed 
of men who were still legally bourgeois. Even when they had become 
very wealthy, they had not adopted either the costume or the mode 
of life of nobles, and continued to live in the town in plain houses 
with middle-class interiors. 

Between the nobles and the mass of the people there was an urban 
upper class, especially in countries where the towns were numerous 
and rich — Italy, France, and western Germany. It consisted of 
bankers, legal and financial officials, those practising what were 
known as the liberal professions — lawyers, doctors, professors — 
and the richer merchants, and had increased in numbers and power. 
It was to these that the name of bourgeois was reserved in France, 
it was they who controlled the government of the German towns and 
shared the power with the nobles in those of Italy. They were not 
very numerous in Spain, where there were few officials and little 
trade, or in England and eastern Germany, where the tovms were 
very small. 

Whereas in the Middle Ages armed power had brought wealth, 
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it was now wealth that began to confer power. The city republics of 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany were governed by bourgeois. In 
France the rich bourgeois, occupying legal or financial offices, ex- 
ercised much of the royal power. Those of them known as financiers 
(or traitants) negotiated large transactions with the State as money- 
lenders or army contractors and vied in luxury with great lords. 
Even in England the London merchants had financial dealings with the 
court and Government. The origin of these fortunes is not precisely 
known to us : trade was carried on on too small a scale, and saving 
took too long for the accumulation of large sums. Wealth seems to 
have been built up rather by banking transactions, dealings in ex- 
change, advances of money to princes, and, above all, loans advanced 
on security at very heavy interest. 

Ecclesiastics 

The class of ecclesiastics had been revolutionized by the Reforma- 
tion. In the lands that had turned Protestant the whole of the regular 
clergy had disappeared. It was only in the Anglican Church that the 
bishops had retained their titles, power, and revenues. The deacons 
had become laymen and all the minor orders had been abolished; 
only the priests survived, but they had become married ministers or 
pastors, who were no longer clearly distinguished from the laity by 
their costume or mode of life. They entered the universities as stu- 
dents and their appearance resembled that of the lawyers, who also 
wore robes. In England, where they still received an income from 
tithes and glebe lands, they lived in the society of gentlemen and 
were sometimes justices of the peace. The Presbyterian pastors, who 
were all on an equality, were more independent and active, exerted 
a greater influence over their flocks, and imposed a more vigorous 
prohibition on Sunday pleasures. Pastors in all countries had a great 
many children, and their families formed a new element in society. 
The liberal professions were largely recruited from among the sons 
of ministers, and pastors’ wives and daughters often took the place 
of nuns in charitable work. 

In Catholic countries the married clergy had disappeared and, 
except in Spain, the old monastic orders were on the decline. New 
orders had been founded, living in the towns. The most powerful of 
these, the Society of Jesus, owned a great many schools in which the 
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sons of rich families all over the country were educated. It had ob- 
tained a great influence over the princes and taken the lead in the 
movement known as the Counter-Re formation^ which in Germany 
had succeeded in bringing all the subjects of the Catholic princes back 
into the Roman Church, and in France and Poland had succeeded 
in converting nearly the whole of the Protestant nobility. During the 
first half of the seventeenth century several congregations of women 
were established, especially in France, the Ursulines and Visitand- 
ines, who founded enclosed convents in which the daughters of well- 
to-do families were educated, and charitable confraternities devoted 
to the care of the sick and poor. The priests w^ere now better disci- 
plined, led a more austere life, and performed their duty of instruct- 
ing believers by preaching and the catechism much more punctiliously. 
They were beginning to receive some sort of special preparation, 
though the seminaries prescribed by the Council of Trent took a 
very long time to start. The upper clergy alone had not changed 
much; bishops and abbots were still recruited by the favour of princes 
among the noble families, still obtained dispensations from residence^ 
and lived at court like great lords. 

The people 

The mass of the people, peasants, craftsmen, and shopkeepers, 
had changed its way of living far less than the privileged classes. 
Its methods of work, being fixed by custom, offered no opportunity 
for enrichment or obtaining an education. Its position had grown 
even worse as the result of taxation. Agriculture and industry did 
not suffice to absorb the excess of births, and complaints of the large 
numbers of vagrants and beggars were heard everywhere. The rise 
of prices during the sixteenth century pressed hard upon the wage- 
earners, for wages had been fixed by the authorities and consequently 
did not rise. In the country districts, devastated by war, the lords, 
finding their own expenditure increased, imposed heavier dues upon 
the peasants and enclosed the commons where the latter had pastured 
their beasts. In the towns the craftsmen were suffering from the com- 
petition of manufactories producing on a large scale.^ The journey- 
men, no longer able to become masters, remained hired workmen 
without any right to form associations. There was no lack of strikes 
during the sixteenth century and they were repressed like crimes. 
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The mass of manual labourers was coming more and more to consist 
of two classes, one owning a means of subsistence in the shape of a 
piece of land or a craft, and the other a miserable class living on 
nothing but a precarious wage and consisting of agricultural la- 
bourers, journeymen, and home-workers. 

Eastern Europe 

In eastern Europe, where there were few towns and the popula- 
tion was still too sparse to bring the great waste spaces covered with 
marshes and forests under cultivation, society was evolving in the 
opposite direction. In Poland, where the small towns were peopled 
by German colonists, the kings were induced by pressure from the 
nobles to place restrictions upon the rights of the inhabitants and 
bring them under the rule of Polish lords. The Germans disappeared, 
but the German Jews remained, though their religion excluded them 
from society. No middle class grew up to exercise the profession of 
craftsmen and merchants, maritime trade was carried on by the self- 
governing German city of Danzig, and office was reserved to the 
nobles. The nation was divided into two classes. The szlachta, com- 
posed of mounted warriors, was far more numerous than any other 
nobility in Europe and included some very poor families. The peas- 
ants {kmiecy)y who worked as day-labourers on the domain of the 
nobles or held their land by a precarious tenure, had been reduced 
to the status of serfs, for they no longer had the right to appear before 
a court and demand justice. 

Russia occupied a position unique in Europe. It had a super- 
abundance of land, but this was valueless unless it was settled with 
farmers, and since the sixteenth century the tsar had behaved as if it 
were his property. The great mass of the peasants seems to have been 
free, except for the compulsory payment of tribute, and they re- 
mained free at the two extremities of the land, in the forest region 
of the north and in the southern plains more recently conquered by 
the tsar. In the central region the warriors had both slaves who 
were prisoners of war and free peasants at work upon their domains. 
Since these were still free to move about and given to changing their 
residence, the Government, in order to keep up the value of land, 
ultimately prevented them from moving from one domain to another. 
This was done, not by an ordinance of the tsar’s, as was long supposed, 
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but by a gradual process, the peasants being tied to the spot by the 
debts which they had contracted towards the owner of the domain. 
Having lost the right to leave it, they came in the end to be treated 
like slaves. 

The upper class was still composed of mounted warriors of varied 
origin, some of them being boyars or great landowners descended 
from princes, but most of them pomiestchiks, owning a domain 
granted by the tsar for life only on condition of rendering him serv- 
ice. There was no middle class between the warriors and the peasants. 
Only one city remained, Moscow, the residence of the tsar, to which 
he had transplanted by force the upper class of the population from 
the towns that had formerly been independent. The other towns were 
merely the fortified residences of governors, with a few merchants 
gathered about the fortress and some craftsmen in the suburbs. 

Beliefs 

The Renaissance and the Reformation had wrought a transforma- 
tion in intellectual life. The beliefs common to all churches re- 
mained a living force in all classes of society: fear of the Devil and of 
hell, the belief in demons and those possessed by devils, which the 
clergy continued to exorcize, as well as certain beliefs dating from 
pre-Christian times: fear of ghosts and witchcraft, besides astrology 
and divination, which were very much in favour at the courts of 
princes and among the nobility. The persecution of witches, begun by 
the Pope in Germany in 1484, had passed into the hands of secular 
judges. It took the form of torture and almost always ended in death 
by burning. The great age of witchcraft trials in every land, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, lasted from the end of the sixteenth century to 
the middle of the seventeenth. 

Religious instruction, in the form of preaching to adults and the 
catechism for children, was gradually making the formulas of theol- 
ogy familiar even to the laity. In the Catholic lands the revival of 
religious sentiment had caused the general adoption of devotional 
practices, such as saying the rosary, the wearing of scapularies and 
even the hairshirt, and scourging. Pious exercises were also widely 
practised — prayer, the Communion and confession (for which the 
confessional separating the priest from the penitent was invented in 
Italy). Ardent souls entered into mystical contact with the Deity by 
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prolonged prayer (oraison) and religious meditation, which some- 
times took the form of ecstasy. Theology found its way into the con- 
versation even of educated laymen, and even at table there were 
discussions between persons of various creeds and tendencies espe- 
cially on the question of grace and predestination, which had a direct 
bearing upon salvation. The partisans of free will, who believed 
it possible to win salvation by good behaviour, were known as lati- 
tudinarims in England and Holland by the partisans of orthodox 
Calvinism. In France the rigorous doctrine of the Jansenists, formu- 
lated by a Belgian bishop and approximating very closely to that of 
Calvin, was combated by the Jesuits, who were inclined to be in- 
dulgent towards the sins of the laity. 

Intellectual education was still carried on among the privileged 
classes by two methods. The schools still used the study of the Latin 
authors as a means of instruction, imparted in a pedantic form and 
accompanied by a brutal discipline which still resorted to flogging. 
The education of courtiers and ladies was carried out by the reading 
of various books: pious works the model for which was set by St. 
Francis of Sales, and the love romances which were very plentiful 
after the end of the sixteenth century and especially during the 
seventeenth. It was completed by conversation among people of birth 
and men of letters in the salons, the original model of which was set 
up in France by a lady, the Marquise de Rambouillet, whose mother 
was an Italian. 

Science and arts 

The sciences were gradually shaking off the habit which had 
predominated in the alchemy of the sixteenth century, of regarding 
nature as a vessel containing a supernatural intelligence and forces. 
During the seventeenth century they definitively adopted a purely 
rational method, working solely by means of mathematical reasoning, 
or else by observation of the facts of nature. Their work was rendered 
possible by the invention of new instruments, the barometer and the 
telescope, which came from Italy. The foundations of astronomy 
were laid by a German, Kepler, and an Italian, Galileo, a university 
professor who also established the underlying principles of physics. 
A Frenchman, Descartes, discovered a new mathematical method 
based upon analysis. 
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Literature, freed from the narrow imitation of the works of antiq- 
uity, since it was now intended for a public ignorant of Latin, sought 
its inspiration in popular forms of art, even when its works bore an 
antique name. In Spain Cervantes combined the old romance of 
chivalrous adventure with the picaresque novel created during the 
sixteenth century and describing the life of low adventurers. The 
romance, a product of the Middle Ages, became the favourite form 
of literature in good society with the Astree, in which love occupied 
the chief place. The drama had started with popular representations, 
the religious mystery and the farce. In England it appealed to a 
mixed public of nobles and men of the people, for whom Shakespeare 
wrote; in Spain it had developed into a performance given by ama- 
teurs, in which tragedy and comedy were mingled. In France these 
were separated into the two literary forms of tragedy, which was 
raised to the level of high art by Corneille, and comedy, which devel- 
oped out of farces played at fairs. In all forms of literature love was 
still the sentiment that lent the work its attraction, but instead of 
being addressed to the lady, as in the Middle Ages, it had as its sub- 
ject the young girl of good birth, while still preserving the deferential 
forms of chivalrous love. It imposed its influence on all the literary 
forms, including comedy, even when the subject was not suited to it. 

The plastic arts still carried on the Renaissance movement. Paint- 
ing began to abandon antique models and draw closer to nature. 
Architecture increasingly adopted Italian forms, together with the 
use of plaster-work in churches and palaces, and imposed the tyranny 
of the straight line even upon the trees growing in gardens. 

Music stiU had its centre in Italy, where musicians were recruited 
for all the courts of Europe. It was here that during the seventeenth 
century tlie new musical forms were developed which still bear their 
Italian names: the oratorio for religious worship, the concerto for 
amateurs, and the opera for worldly society; while the popular song 
was flourishing in France, and Germany was consolidating her tradi- 
tions in instrumental music. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE SECOND HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The general crisis in Europe 

Conditions of life for the European peoples had been seriously 
unsettled by the Reformation and the establishment of absolute 
monarchies, but settled down again during the second half of the 
seventeenth century, when the formation of modern Europe was be- 
ing completed mainly through two political crises of unequal dura- 
tion. The shorter of these, which was also the more general, took 
place between 1648 and 1660 simultaneously, though independently, 
in almost all countries. 

The most important crisis, in view of its remoter consequences, 
was the Revolution in Great Britain, which began as a revolt against 
the King and ended in the victory of the rebels, who established in 
England the Presbyterian system of the Church of Scotland. Having 
defeated the King, the Presbyterian Parliament came into conflict 
with its own army by refusing to pay it and prohibiting the small 
sects, known as Independents, which had won over most of the soldiers 
and their general, Cromwell, a country gentleman of a conservative 
spirit. In 1648 the army, threatened by the Presbyterian majority, 
expelled it from Parliament and obtained the trial and execution of 
the King, the abolition of the monarchy, and the establishment of a 
provisional government known as the Commonwealth. This was the 
first example of a great centralized state in the form of a republic. 
The officers delegated by the troops to set up a new Constitution 
formulated a radical theory of government for the first time in Eu- 
rope, and, though personally attached to tradition, Cromwell could 
not prevent the insertion in the act passed by the House of the princi- 
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pie of the sovereignty of the people, governing through representa- 
tives elected for a short term. Having fallen out with the members, 
who refused to authorize elections for a new chamber, Cromwell ex- 
pelled them and, assuming the old title of Protector, attempted to 
restore a monarchical system, upheld by the army in opposition to 
almost the whole nation. After his death, however, the army stationed 
on the Scottish frontier returned to London and restored the King. 
But this experience left the English with a horror of all permanent 
armies, which was to deprive the king of the most effective instrument 
for absolute government. 

In the Republic of the United Provinces the Prince of Orange, 
Stadhouder of six out of seven provinces, and supported by the au- 
thorities of all the provinces except Holland, as well as by the sol- 
diers, the navy, the pastors, and the mass of the people even in Hol- 
land itself, seized the supreme power by using force against the 
bourgeois who governed the towns. On his sudden death, leaving 
only a posthumous son, the party of the Dutch bourgeois again seized 
the government, under the leadership of the secretary of the province, 
and made the Government of the Confederation accept a policy of 
peace and alliance with France. Rivalry between English and Dutch 
merchants led to the first naval war between England and the United 
Provinces. 

France, while still at war with Spain, was rent by a revolt of the 
Parisians against Mazarin, the Prime Minister, an Italian and the 
protector and confederate of the financiers who were making large 
profits out of their contracts with the State. This revolt, known as the 
Fronde, started by the Parlement of Paris and continued by the great 
lords in certain provinces, ended after four years of disorder in the 
victory of Mazarin, who was left absolute master of the Government 
and imposed peace upon Spain by the aid of regiments sent by the 
English Republic. 

The Government of Spain succeeded in putting down the Catalans, 
who had been in revolt for twelve years, but could not prevent Portu- 
gal from once more becoming an independent kingdom and regain- 
ing her colonies, with the assistance of reinforcements sent from 
France. 

At the other extremity of Europe, in the north-east, Charles X 
(Charles Gustavus), King of Sweden, already master of Finland, 
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Estonia, and Livonia, scattered the polish army and occupied almost 
all Poland. He was driven out by a national revolt of the nobles and 
attempted the conquest of Denmark. He failed at the siege of Copen- 
hagen, but the peace concluded after his death handed over the Danish 
provinces in southern Scandinavia to Sweden, which in future ex- 
tended as far as the Sound. This war in the north had given the 
Prince Elector of Brandenburg, the vassal of the King of Poland, 
the chance of becoming sovereign Duke of Prussia. 

In the south-east of Europe the vast plain between the Dniester 
and the Urals, known as the Ukraine (frontier region), was occupied 
by Russian-speaking immigrants belonging to the Orthodox Church, 
known as Cossacks (wanderers), half peasants, half mounted war- 
riors, who led a life of adventure and pillage in the neighbouring 
regions. Their chief armed force, organized in regiments, elected its 
leader {ataman), who received the insignia of command from the 
King of Poland. The Polish Government having decided to recognize 
only those Cossacks who were entered on the registers and to treat 
the rest as peasants having no rights, they revolted in 1648 and 
massacred the Polish nobles and priests. Then, in 1654, feeling too 
weak to continue the w'ar, the ataman recognized himself as subject 
to the Tsar, and the Ukraine passed under the authority of the Rus- 
sian Government. 

These events, which were crowded into a very short time, finally 
upset the balance of power among the states of Europe. The house 
of Austria lost the preponderance which it had enjoyed for a century 
and a half. Its Spanish branch was now ruined and no longer strong 
enough to defend its possessions outside Spain. Its German branch 
no longer had any real power in Germany, and its dominions were 
threatened by an invasion of the Ottoman Turks. Poland, driven far 
back from the Black Sea, was seen to lie open to invasion by the 
Swedes and Russians. England was beginning to play an active part 
as a maritime power. The preponderance was passing to France, the 
ally of the United Provinces, now the richest nation in Europe, and 
of Sweden, now, thanks to her army, the mistress of the Baltic. 

Louis XIV’s enterprises and failure 

Though the following period, between 1660 and 1715, was much 
longer, it contained few important events. Central Europe (Germany, 
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Italy, and the Netherlands) was split up into small, weak states and 
served as a battlefield for the armies of the great western powers and 
a field for their intrigues. 

This period opened with the rise to power of Louis XIV, who 
was convinced of his own strength and animated by a desire for 
glory and conquest. Mazarin had left him with a body of experienced 
men in charge of the Government; he had as his allies the Dutch, 
the richest people in Europe, Sweden, which had the strongest army, 
and most of the German princes, who had long been under the pro- 
tection of France. He had none hut weak enemies: Spain, which was 
ruined and feebly governed, and the Emperor, who was threatened 
by the army of the Ottoman Turks, which in 1683 laid siege to 
Vienna. 

Up to the end of the century Louis XIV had as his chief objective 
the “ Spanish succession,” which was expected to fall vacant on the 
extinction of the dynasty, for which he had been waiting ever since 
the accession of Charles II in 1664 ; but though this prince was always 
dying, he lived till 1700. Louis tried to obtain it by a marriage and 
then by sharing it with the Austrian heir, and in the meantime made 
war for the purpose of winning a few scraps of it: a few towns in the 
Netherlands in 1668 and Franche-Comte in 1678. 

He had begun to make other powers uneasy, and next started 
making war on the United Provinces with the aid of the King of 
England. The invasion of Holland by the French army caused an 
internal revolution which deprived the party in favour of the French 
alliance of their power and handed over the government of the United 
Provinces to William, the young Prince of Orange. Louis XIV’s 
aggressive policy had cost him the Dutch alliance and was alienat- 
ing the German princes. They agreed among themselves and with 
the Emperor that the Empire should declare war upon France, and 
their army invaded Alsace. At first the coalition led by William 
against the King of France was too weak entirely to stop him, and the 
peace concluded in 1678 left him in possession of the territories won 
from Spain. He profited by this to make certain annexations in time 
of peace, which were sanctioned by the French courts. The states 
that were threatened did not succeed in agreeing upon the terms of 
an alliance till 1686, when, after depriving his Calvinist subjects of 
most of the rights granted them by the Edict of Nantes, Louis XIV re- 
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voked the edict in 1685, expelled the pastors, and tried to force con- 
version upon those of the Reformed religion by forbidding them to 
leave the kingdom under pain of the galleys. 

European politics were again violently deranged by a second 
revolution in Great Britain. Upon his restoration in, 1660, Charles 
II had succeeded in obtaining the election of a Parliament consisting 
of members (known as Cavaliers) belonging to the Anglican party 
which had supported King Charles I, and this Parliament he did not 
dissolve for eighteen years. In order to exclude the Presbyterians 
from public life, it passed a law requiring those performing any 
public function, even that of elector, to take an oath of adhesion to 
the Established Church. English gentlemen attached importance to 
the functions of justice of the peace or member of a municipal body, 
which lent them influence and consideration in their part of the coun- 
try, and returned to the Anglican Church in order to keep them. 
Even up to the present day only the middle classes ” still belong to 
the Dissenting Churches. Charles II even attempted to convert Eng- 
land to the Catholic religion by granting toleration to both Catholics 
and Dissenters; but, though devoted to the King, Parliament com- 
pelled him to exclude the Catholics by the means already used against 
the Presbyterians, by requiring them, as a qualification for any 
public function, to take the “ test ” — that is, to swear an oath that 
they rejected the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Charles II had no children and the conflict that arose over the 
succession led to an acute crisis which lasted for three years (1678- 
81) during which the King dissolved three Parliaments. It was now 
that the two parties took shape between which the English were di- 
vided for two centuries: the party in favour of the King’s brother, 
James, and compulsory membership of the Anglican Church (known 
as Tory), and the party in favour of the exclusion of James as a 
Catholic and toleration for the Dissenters (known as the Whigs). 
Charles got rid of Parliament and ruled as an absolute king till his 
death. 

On succeeding to the throne, James revived the project of restor- 
ing the Roman Church in England. He granted toleration to the Dis- 
senters, himself attended Catholic worship, and persecuted those who 
opposed him. He thus alienated all parties, even the Tories, who were 
attached to the Anglican Church as well as to the royal authority. 
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He had two Protestant daughters, the elder of whom, married to 
William of Orange, was to succeed him. But when his second wife, 
who was a Catholic, bore him a son who was to be brought up as a 
Catholic, the leaders of the two opposing parties came to an under- 
standing and asked the aid of William of Orange, James’s son-in-law^, 
who came to England with a Dutch army and carried out the Revolu- 
tion, whereupon James fled to France. 

Like the previous one, the Revolution of 1688 had arisen out of a 
religious conflict, but it took a conservative form. It did not proclaim 
any new principle of government, not even the deposition of James 
and the election of a new king. It ended in merely setting James’s 
daughter and son-in-law in his place and ensuring that in future every 
king of England must be a Protestant. As in the Middle Ages, the 
English Constitution remained a matter of custom, based upon prec- 
edents. It was indirectly, by declaring the acts of James to be con- 
trary to the traditional rights of the English, that the “ Declaration 
of Rights ” enunciated the practical limitations placed upon the king’s 
rights, and as their sole guarantee it laid down that Parliament must 
be frequently summoned. As a matter of fact, William, as leader 
of the coalition against Louis XIV, required an army and a great deal 
of money so as to make war, and was obliged to summon Parliament 
annually to induce it to vote taxation and grant the right of trying 
soldiers before a council of war. 

The Revolution had as its immediate consequence war with Ire- 
land, to which James returned with a French army and obtained its 
recognition of him as king. His defeat had as its result the establish- 
ment in Ireland of an exceptional government which reduced the 
Irish to the position of an inferior class and gave all power and a 
large part of the land to Scottish Presbyterians in Ulster and to 
English landowners in other parts of the country. 

In Europe the Revolution brought England into the Coalition 
against Louis XIV, which had so far consisted only of the Empire, 
Spain, and the United Provinces. The war, which broke out again 
simultaneously at sea and on all the French frontiers, ruined the 
fleet and exhausted the King’s resources to such an extent that, in 
spite of three years of victories in Italy and the Netherlands, Louis 
XIV resigned himself to asking for peace and returned a few of his 
conquests. 
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In eastern Europe the Ottoman army which was besieging Vienna 
in 1683 was driven hack by the united armies of the Emperor, the 
German princes, and the King of Poland. Taking the offensive, the 
Imperial armies regained from the Sultan the whole territory of 
the kingdom of Hungary and Transylvania. The peace concluded in 
1699 gave the Austrian dynasty the frontiers which it preserved up to 
the twentieth century. 

In 1700 Louis XIV at last obtained the Spanish succession, not 
for France, which gained no aggrandizement by it, but merely for a 
prince of his family who became King of Spain. He fell out with 
England and Holland, which formed a new Coalition with the Em- 
peror and some of the German princes. His armies were defeated 
and France was invaded. Louis XIV was saved by the rise to power 
of the Tory party in England, which granted him peace on conditions 
laid down by the English Government. His grandson remained King 
of Spain, but all the Spanish possessions in Italy and the Netherlands 
passed to the house of Austria. Two of the princes who had been 
allies of the Coalition came out of tire war with the title of King: 
the Duke of Savoy, who became King of Sardinia, and the Elector of 
Brandenburg, who became King of Prussia, where he already pos- 
sessed the sovereign power. 

Scotland had been united with England in 1707 in a “ United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” with a single Parliament 
and a single flag, that of the Union. Scotland retained its Presby- 
terian Church and its own private law. 

In eastern Europe a warlike prince, Charles XII, King of Sweden, 
having subdued the whole of Poland, made an expedition into the 
Ukraine, where he lost his army. The Tsar of Russia defeated him and 
remained master of the Swedish provinces on the shores of the Baltic. 
Russia, hitherto separated from Europe by its religion, had been 
brought abruptly into contact with it on the initiative of the young 
Tsar, Peter the Great. Instead of being brought up like the Russian 
tsars, who were accustomed to a life of ceremonial and piety, in ac- 
cordance with Byzantine tradition, he sought the company of the for- 
eigners settled in a suburb of Moscow and acquired a taste for the ma- 
terial civilization of the West. He tried to impose European costume 
upon his subjects, abandoned the Russian city of Moscow, had a new 
capital built near the Baltic in a foreign region won from Sweden by 
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conquest, and called it by a German name: St. Petersburg. He created 
a fleet on the English model, an army copied from Germany, and a 
Senate copied from Sweden. He met with no active resistance, for his 
people were in the habit of passive obedience. 

The central government in the European states 

With the exception of a few small aristocratic republics, all the 
states in Europe were monarchies, and all of them, except Poland, 
hereditary monarchies. The change in the nature of the supreme au- 
thority became complete during the seventeenth century. It was no 
longer bound up with the person of the sovereign, but had now become 
the impersonal and abstract power of the State and might be exercised 
in the prince’s stead by a lieutenant or deputy, who was obeyed like 
the prince himself. But the practice now established in Spain and Por- 
tugal of delegating all power to a single man was not applied in 
France. In all states the sovereign insisted upon exercising, or appear- 
ing to exercise, his authority, though without giving direct orders to 
his subjects. After consultation with his confidential advisers the sov- 
ereign himself decided, or appeared to decide, affairs that were held 
to be important, especially relations with other states, leaving to them 
the detailed work necessary for carrying out his decisions, and usually, 
too, the duty of keeping him informed on matters concerning the State. 

Business was increasingly dealt with in writing, in the form of dis- 
patches, reports, and memoranda. In the German lands and Sweden 
his assistants were grouped in several councils, each in charge of one 
department of business, the prince acting as a link between them. In 
France and England the king no longer made use of official councils, 
but brought together a few confidential advisers, bearing various titles, 
in his cabinet, for the intimate discussion of affairs. These men were 
beginning to be known as ministers and to share the various classes of 
business among them. 

In the states of eastern Europe the authority of the sovereign had 
been weakened by exceptional, though often temporary, conditions. 
In Sweden the power had been exercised during the long minority of 
Charles XI by a regency consisting of high dignitaries. But on attain- 
ing his majority Charles availed himself of the unpopularity of the 
aristocracy to appeal to the three lower orders in the Diet (the clergy, 
bourgeois, and peasants) and restore the absolute power, which his 
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successor used according to his own caprice. In Hungary the great 
lords, who were secretly in communication with the Sultan and 
Louis XIV, had conspired against the King-Emperor. Having con- 
quered the land, he ordered a great many executions and tried to re- 
store the power of the king and the Church, but failed to suppress the 
Diet, which adhered to its custom of granting no levies of men or 
money till after negotiation with the king. In Poland the king was 
elected by the assembly of all the nobles, and no political decision 
could be arrived at except by consent of the Diet, the voting in which 
had to be unanimous. In Russia the patriarch and the tsar, who shared 
the government, had allowed a sort of council of government to be es- 
tablished during the seventeenth century, the Duma of the boyars. 
But no form of authority could establish itself except by consent of the 
tsar, and the will of the Tsar Peter was strong enough to restore abso- 
lute power more thoroughly than in any other state. 

The change in the character of the monarchy was marked by a 
change in the sovereign’s mode of life. Except in Sweden, he ceased 
to take a direct part in war. He also ceased to lead the itinerant life 
necessary in the days when he had had to give his orders in person. He 
settled down in a palace, where his servants and visitors formed a 
permanent court about his person. Except in Sweden, he ceased to 
wear military uniform, but dressed like a court nobleman and, like 
Louis XIV and the Emperor Leopold II, wore a wig after the fashion 
of lawyers and drove in a coach. 

The use of his time was regulated by a ceremonial known as court 
etiquette^ invented in the fifteenth century at the court of the Duke of 
Burgundy and in the sixteenth century transported to the court of 
Spain, where it became even more rigid. Leopold introduced it at the 
court of Vienna, and Louis XIV, having built a palace in the Italian 
style at Versailles, imposed an etiquette contrary to the traditions of 
the court of France, where life had always been free, gay, and even ir- 
regular. Every act of the King’s daily life, his rising {lever) ^ his 
meals, his going to bed {coucher), was transformed into a ceremony 
at which the courtiers were silent spectators. This etiquette became 
the fashion at all courts, especially those of the German princes, each 
of whom desired, like Louis XIV, to have a residence outside the city, 
a ceremonial, courtiers, and sometimes, too, official mistresses known 
as mattresses en litre. 
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The ecclesiastical authority 

By the sixteenth century the authority of the clergy, even in the 
Catholic countries, was subordinate to the power of the prince. With 
the exception of the Inquisition, which had remained independent in 
Spain and Portugal, the ecclesiastical courts were no longer co-ordi- 
nate with but subordinate to the sovereign’s secular courts. They no 
longer tried criminal cases, and their jurisdiction was now limited 
mainly to those connected with marriage. The pope remained a sov- 
ereign and independent prince, but no longer claimed the power of 
deposing kings or had any influence on the policy of sovereigns, save 
in matters concerning the internal organization of the Church. 

Yet even in the Protestant countries the clergy preserved some 
authority over believers in matters affecting them materially. Re- 
ligious practices, attendance at public worship, the catechism, and, in 
Catholic countries, confession, the cessation of work on feast-days 
(which were still very numerous) and abstinence from meat were still 
obligatory, on pain of fines and even of prison. The practice of any 
worship other than that of the State Church was forbidden by law, save 
for those few exceptions established by an official act of the sovereign 
in favour of those of the Reformed faith. These were abolished in 
Poland during the sixteenth century and in France by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes and survived only in Hungary. The English 
Government made special laws for the punishment of recusants — 
that is. Dissenters or Papists (Catholics) who did not attend the Angli- 
can services. In point of fact, though the prohibited religions did not 
always enjoy toleration, the judicial authorities took no very active 
steps to search them out in the United Provinces or even in England, 
except in times of crisis. Since the Revolution of 1688, special laws 
had been passed granting toleration to Protestant Dissenters in the 
form of exemptions from the penalties incurred by them, and they 
were allowed to perform public functions on condition of attending 
public worship once a year. By the seventeenth century repressive 
measures in the German lands had come to be limited to expelling the 
dissentient elements from the territory of the State, allowing them to 
take their goods with them and sell their real property, and the treaties 
of 1648 contained an article providing that if a prince changed his re- 
ligion, he must leave his subjects free to exercise their own. In all 
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states the clergy still kept the registers of baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths, the only record of people’s status as citizens. It also supervised 
the schools and hospitals and had control of poor-relief. 

The procedure of public life 

Governments retained a certain respect for custom and accepted 
rights, which prevented them from officially abolishing independent 
organs of authority. They preferred to create new ones which at- 
tracted business into their own hands, leaving the outward honours to 
the existing institutions, but without the power. The result was a col- 
lection of incongruous and varied institutions which make it very diffi- 
cult to characterize this system. 

The direct agents of the Government were recruited by various 
methods which had already become fixed. In England it was the chief 
landowners of each region who performed the functions of govern- 
ment. This constituted a local autonomy, known later as self-govern- 
ment, controlled by the country gentlemen. In France the rich bour- 
geois in every part of the country performed these functions without 
strictly obeying the Government. The result was a virtual autonomy 
controlled by the bourgeois of the towns. To reduce this too independ- 
ent body of men to obedience, the Government had already made it a 
general practice to send out commissaries removable at will and pro- 
vided with almost unlimited powers, known as intendants, who were, 
however, chosen from among the lawyers possessing offices. Under 
Louis XIV the custom grew up of appointing one for every generalite 
(financial area). In the other Continental states there were far fewer 
agents, appointed by the prince and removable. On the territories of 
the German princes two categories of officials still existed, one in 
charge of the prince’s domain, the other of the war chest. The Elector 
of Brandenburg, who kept up an army of thirty thousand men, a heavy 
charge upon his slender resources, created war commissaries ” 
charged with the maintenance of the troops and fortresses, with exten- 
sive powers analogous to those of the French intendants. He divided 
his territory into circles ” and appointed a Landrat for each of them, 
a great noble and landowner, who was charged with controlling rela- 
tions between the troops and the inhabitants. 

Everywhere, except in Poland and Hungary, justice was ad- 
ministered in the king’s name by his agents, who were officials, or 
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owned their office, according to the forms current in each particular 
country. As regards procedure, a difference still existed between 
England and other countries. The English, loyal to custom, retained 
the jury formed of local notables under the direction of a royal judge, 
which sat in public and did not use torture. The accused man could 
only be detained in prison by order of a judge, who had power to 
allow him his liberty on depositing bail. The other states had adopted 
a secret procedure in criminal causes, giving the judge power to keep 
the accused man in prison indefinitely, put him to the torture so as 
to extort a confession, and condemn him without allowing him counsel 
for his defence or a public hearing. From the Middle Ages there 
survived the frequent use of flogging, mutilation, and the death 
penalty aggravated by suffering, breaking on the wheel, and quarter- 
ing, for the purpose of striking terror into the spectators by the sight 
of the execution. (Hence the name of exemplary punishment”.) 
To enable the crowd to see this example more clearly, the execution 
took place on a scaffold. The practice also survived of punishing the 
corpse, cutting it in pieces, dragging it on a hurdle, and casting it 
forth on the public highway. 

The king’s financial agents continued to apply the procedure fixed 
by custom for determining, assessing, imposing, collecting, expending, 
and auditing the taxes, which had become the principal resource of 
the State in almost every land. Direct taxation, the form most often 
adopted in the agricultural countries (in which almost the whole 
population of Europe was then to be found) , was borne mainly by the 
population of the country districts. It was assessed by the responsible 
local authorities either upon land, on which it was still a fixed charge, 
or else upon the family, according to its presumed means. Indirect 
taxation, which was preferred in commercial countries, fell upon the 
urban population and took the form of a tax on articles of consump- 
tion, especially food and drink. The model for it was set by the Dutch 
excise duties. 

Most governments spent as noblemen did, regardless of their 
resources, and lived in a permanent state of deficit, loaded with debt 
and resorting to expedients of every kind. Certain German princes, 
and especially the Elector of Brandenburg, managed to keep their 
finances in order by administering their domains on an orderly system. 
The bourgeois governments of the Dutch towns managed to adjust their 
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expenditure to their revenues and were able to borrow at very low 
interest (as little as two per cent). The English Government, whose 
military expenditure was small, managed to balance its expenditure 
and revenue. Its wars against Louis XIV compelled it to issue loans 
gauranteed by the State, which were the origin of the permanent 
National Debt. 

The army and diplomacy 

The foreign policy of states was carried on by military operations 
and the negotiations of diplomatists. War was changing its character, 
owing to a new organization of the troops and new modes of fighting. 
The powerful states had ceased, on entering a war, to improvise an 
army raised by contract, and even in time of peace kept up a standing 
army with a permanent cadre of officers appointed by the prince. In 
theory this was still composed of volunteers of all nations, hired in 
return for pay; but before the end of the seventeenth century armies 
had become so large that volunteers no longer sufficed. The officers 
charged with raising them resorted to trickery or even violence. In 
England the army was small enough to find volunteers, but the navy 
was already recruited by means of press-gangs which carried off men 
of the lower classes by force. In France the King founded a pro- 
vincial militia ” as early as 1690, made up of men chosen by lot from 
every parish and led by gentlemen from the same region. In Russia 
Peter commanded the lords to hand over peasants from their domains, 
whom he enlisted for life as soldiers. 

The officers in all armies were henceforth appointed by the prince, 
who granted them a commission that was revocable in theory. In all 
countries the military profession was still reserved in principle for 
the nobility of the sword. The officers were almost all gentlemen. 

The Government still entrusted the officers with the payment of 
their men and sent commissaries to review the troops, so as to verify 
whether the effectives declared to exist by the officers were really 
present. For some time the officers continued to have the missing men’s 
place taken by their lackeys and to return them as casualties after a 
battle. The most important innovation was that by which the duty of 
equipping, feeding, and maintaining the troops was no longer left to 
the soldiers themselves or their leaders. The Government had arse- 
nals for arms, magazines for equipment, victualling, and forage, and 
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had barracks built for the accommodation of the troops. The soldiers 
no longer required to live upon the country or to be encumbered with 
carts, servants, and women, as they had been during the Thirty Years’ 
War, but the officers still had their own personal baggage-train. But 
it was still the custom not to conduct military operations in winter, 
except on rare occasions. 

Armaments were changing with the progress of technical methods, 
which made the discharge of firearms more effective. Iron armour 
was now no longer capable of resisting them and was abandoned. 
The cavalry that remained fought chiefly with the sword or carbine, 
and light cavalry, armed with the sabre and lance — Croats and 
Hussars — was hired from eastern Europe. The infantry was com- 
pletely changed when the matchlock with its match or fuse was re- 
placed by the lighter flintlock, and the pike by a mere bayonet, which 
was originally stuck into the muzzle of the gun, but after the invention 
of the socket was fixed round the barrel. The fusilier^ thus provided 
with both a firearm and a side-arm, took the place of both the mus- 
keteer and the pikeman. At the same time began the use of the hand- 
grenade, thrown by picked infantrymen known as grenadiers. 

Fortification also underwent a change for similar reasons. The 
stone wall, which had been raised to the greatest possible height in 
order to prevent an escalade, could no longer withstand projectiles 
from the improved cannon. Its place was taken by the “rasant” 
fortifications, already employed by the Dutch armies and those of the 
sultan, and perfected by Vauban, an engineer in the service of the 
King of France. The stone wall, built up from the bottom of the fosse, 
stopped short at the level of its upper edge in such a way as to be 
entirely hidden by the outer side of the fosse (the counterscarp) , and 
was covered by a mass of earth in which the projectiles buried them- 
selves. 

The Dutch method of war, adopted by Louis XIV, had as its aim 
to capture fortresses, and battles were used either to force the besiegers 
to raise a siege or to drive off the army which had come to the rescue of 
the fortress. The result of this system was that a large portion of the 
troops was immobilized in garrisoning fortresses, and war was re- 
duced to frontier operations in which even successes did not produce 
any decisive results. It was only after 1700 that two Coalition gener- 
als, Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and in eastern Europe Charles 
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XII, King of Sweden, revived the method of a war of invasion, leading 
up to a decisive battle. 

The organization of diplomacy was completed at the Congress of 
Westphalia, which created precedents in matters of procedure and 
determined the precedence due to the representatives of the various 
states. It worked according to already established usages and in a 
Machiavellian spirit, and developed into an art practised by virtuosos 
and using flattery and presents as its means, especially at the small 
courts. The French succeeded the Italians as masters of this art. The 
instructions given to their ambassadors were models in this style. 
They caused all Europe to adopt French as the language of diplomacy 
instead of Latin. 

Conditions of material life 

Material conditions did not vary much at this period. The popu- 
lation does not seem to have changed in Italy or multiplied in Germany 
till after the end of the seventeenth century, but it became a little larger 
in England and the Netherlands. The means of existence increased 
only very slowly. Agriculture made no noticeable progress except in 
Holland, where the offal from the towns served as manure for the new 
forage crops: clover, sainfoin, and mangels, which made it possible 
to do without the fallow periods and to fatten beasts in winter. These 
progressive methods were beginning to find their way into England 
through the translation of Dutch treatises on agriculture into English. 

Industrial labour was still hampered by regulations that dis- 
couraged innovation, and continued to be carried on chiefly by artisans 
in the towns and home-workers living in the country and partly em- 
ployed as agricultural labourers. Industries making use of a furnace 
or a powerful machine, such as mining, paper-making, printing, 
porcelain- and pottery-manufacture, or that of looking-glasses, had to 
collect quite a large number of men in the same workshop, but they 
gave but little employment. Most establishments in which a number 
of workmen were employed at a time were used to keep persons with 
no means of subsistence, orphans, beggars, or paupers, in confinement 
and force them to work under compulsion, according to the system al- 
ready started in England by the workhouses. 

It was only in Holland and London that wholesale trade was begin- 
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ning to be separated from banking. Capital was scarce, and the chil- 
dren of an enriched tradesman preferred to give up his business and 
buy land. In England it was not till after the Revolution of 1688 
that a group of men grew up who owned fortunes consisting in securi- 
ties. Holland, the only country without a nobility, in which the 
bourgeois enjoyed consideration and power, was the only one in 
which rich people were in the habit of investing their money in trade 
or leaving it on deposit in a bank. Part of it would be invested in 
loans issued by some city, or even abroad in State bonds or English 
securities. Holland was the great market for capital and it became so 
abundant that in 1680 Amsterdam was able to lower the interest on its 
debt to three per cent, at a time when the rate was seldom less than 
six per cent and stood at ten per cent in almost every country. 

In London businesses on a large scale, requiring a permanent 
capital, were tending more and more to assume the form of a company, 
the partners in which confined themselves to providing part of the 
capital and receiving a share in the profits, without incurring any 
personal risk — a system which already contained the principle of 
the limited-liability company. This type of company became fre- 
quent in England, especially after the Revolution of 1688, up to the 
panic of 1720, when credit became more abundant owing to the 
foundation of banks, and speculation in commodities and shares more 
active. It had the advantage of making the company independent of 
the personality of its shareholders and obviating the risk of the com- 
pany’s being dissolved and the capital divided up between its mem- 
bers. It provided a means of raising capital for a state loan more 
easily. The shareholders were now not even compelled to tie up their 
capital, but could recover it by selling their shares. With the re- 
moval of earlier formalities, sales were easily effected on the London 
Stock Exchange. This new form was the one assumed by those two 
great English enterprises, the East India Company and the Bank of 
England, founded by royal charter in 1694, as well as by insurance 
companies, most of the banks, and even certain industrial enterprises. 
In France, on the other hand, where those with money preferred to 
use it for purchasing offices, trading companies on the Dutch model 
were founded on the initiative of a minister, Colbert, who compelled 
traders to join them by securing them a monopoly. 
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Influence of the State upon economic life 

The public authorities were in the habit of regulating production 
and trade, and governments did not openly break with this tradition. 
Even in England they continued to issue detailed regulations for the 
manufacture of stuffs, to prohibit certain machines and forbid the 
export of wheat. But in the conflict between the contradictory interests 
of their subjects they were led to change sides. What consumers de- 
manded was plentiful supplies and low prices for all the products of 
agriculture and industry. What the manufacturers demanded was 
high prices and measures for the elimination of competition. What 
the merchants desired was to buy at a low price and sell at a high one 
in order to make the greatest profit out of the difference, and they 
wanted measures for the removal of competition. 

Since the middle of the seventeenth century governments had been 
using old measures for a new purpose, which suggested to them a 
system based on principles common to all states. What they sought 
was no longer plentiful supplies, except of things necessary in case of 
war: arms, saltpetre, and wood for naval construction. The thing to 
which they attached the greatest importance was power, and the surest 
way of obtaining it was through money, which provided the means for 
buying everything, even soldiers. The intention of studying how to 
acquire power through wealth can be seen in the term “political 
economy,” invented by a Frenchman. The question was studied 
chiefly by Englishmen, who had been expounding their views in 
pamphlets as early as the sixteenth century. Colbert, the only French 
minister who was not a lawyer, was the only one who took an interest 
in commerce. His conception of economic policy was known later as 
the “ mercantile theory.” 

The mercantilist school 

Colbert started with the common-sense idea that “ an abundance 
of gold and silver constitutes the whole power of a State.” Hence 
the object was to obtain as much money for the State as possible. The 
men of those days had been impressed by two contrasting examples. 
Spain received money direct from America, yet remained poor ; the 
money did not stay there, but drained away like rain from a roof. 
Holland owned no mines, yet was the country in which money was 
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most plentiful and which carried on the biggest trade with foreign 
parts. Hence the wealth of the State lay not so much in mines as in 
a people enriched by trade. There was, indeed, no advantage in its 
amassing money for the future, for the Asiatic lands whose princes 
possessed immense treasures were very poor. If it were to require 
money, it would raise it by means of taxation or a loan. 

To obtain money by trade with foreign lands, it w^as necessary to 
sell them more than was purchased from them. The governments 
applied to peoples the procedure already adopted in Italy in the rela- 
tions between towns. Each state compared itself to a commercial house 
competing with others for the possession of money. The state which 
sold for a larger sum than that for which it had bought increased its 
store of money and grew wealthier; if it did the opposite, it decreased 
its store and grew poorer. When purchases and sales were equal, 
trade was compared to a perfectly balanced pair of scales; when 
trade produced a surplus of cash, the balance tipped in the country’s 
favour; and when foreign purchases exceeded sales, it tipped against 
the country. Hence it was advantageous to sell, for preference, in- 
dustrial products part of whose value consisted in the labour of tlie 
people in the country, and hence to manufacture the greatest possible 
quantity. But to sell abroad, it was necessary to be able to offer goods 
at the lowest possible prices, and hence to spend as little as possible 
upon their manufacture and pay the lowest possible wages. 

Governments sought to increase foreign trade and shipping and 
the production of luxury goods. Faced with opposing interests, they 
took the side of the traders and industrialists against consumers and 
workmen. They adopted the same procedure as the towns of the 
Middle Ages, though with a different object. They no longer forbade 
the export of a country’s products, but the import of industrial 
products from foreign lands. They ceased to prohibit the export of 
gold and silver. They no longer collected duties on the export of goods 
from the country, but on the import of foreign merchandise. The 
customs served not only to raise money for the State, but, above all, 
to protect native industry against foreign competition. Shipping 
was protected by imposing high dues upon foreign ships, or even by 
forbidding their use. The English “ navigation acts ” prohibited the 
transport of a country’s merchandise in other than English ships 
manned by English crews. The Board of Trade was created for the 
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purpose of finding means of speeding up shipbuilding, encouraging 
commercial transactions, and closing the colonies to all but the 
products of English industry. 

By this policy the State overthrew the rules of conduct followed by 
the mediaeval authorities, whose ideal it had been to secure a regular 
and stable means of subsistence for the workers sufficient to enable 
them to live in accordance with their station in life, while observing 
the rules of morality and religion. Its object now was to induce those 
in possession of money to undertake enterprises for obtaining un- 
limited gain by any means. The State encouraged employers to ex- 
ploit workmen by lowering wages to such a point as to reduce them to 
destitution and congratulated them upon making children work, even 
at the age of only five. It encouraged privateering, the slave-trade, 
and slavery in the colonies. It permitted loans on interest, which 
were condemned by the Church, and confined itself to limiting the rates 
of interest. It tolerated Dissenters because they were useful workmen 
in trade and industry, and the Jews because they brought capital into 
the country. Holland, the most mercantile of countries, was the most 
indifferent in matters of religion, and the Dutch merchant had the 
reputation of being a bad Christian. 

Changes in society 

Society, divided into fixed classes by ancient custom, showed little 
change. Families enriched by favourable conditions entered a higher 
class, but the middle classes remained the same. 

In all countries, with the exception of Holland, the large majority 
of the population consisted of peasants. On the lowest level were day- 
labourers earning a wage, the numbers of whom were probably in- 
creasing. In eastern Europe the peasants were at the mercy of the 
nobles whose domains they cultivated. 

The standard of living was still wretched in eastern Europe, and 
very low even in the western lands. Most dwelling-houses were low, 
thatched cottages without floors or windows, smoky and poorly heated. 
The position of the manual labourers employed in industry does 
not seem to have improved. The growth of business enterprises had 
increased the proportion of workers receiving a wage not only in- 
sufficient to support life, but also precarious, for it depended upon 
the contractor’s very irregular orders. The authorities only intervened 
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to prevent workmen from acting in concert and left employers free 
to regulate all conditions of work. Almost all workmen were home- 
workers, and a large proportion of them lived in the country. 

Among the lower orders of society those whose position improved 
most were servants in the employment of great lords or rich bourgeois 
— valets, butlers, footmen, housekeepers, and chambermaids. They 
had no expenses for board, lodging, or clothing, and their intimate 
relations with their employers brought them profits which were some- 
times considerable. They were able to save, which provided them 
with the means of setting up as small tradesmen or lending money at 
usury. 

The bourgeoisie in the French sense of the word, corresponding to 
the English middle classes, included all those whose profession en- 
abled them to acquire wealth or considerable comfort or required a 
professional education and work involving much writing, to which 
nobles refused to be bound down; those engaged in industrial and 
commercial enterprises, lawyers, physicians, and those landowners 
who were not nobles but lived upon the income from their land. The 
numbers of these were increasing and their status had risen, especially 
in Holland and London and in countries where the princes had multi- 
plied the number of officials, especially France. This intermediate 
class did not exist in eastern Europe, where tradesmen were still 
men of the people. 

In every country the nobles were still the upper class, enjoying 
official privileges. The court nobility was becoming increasingly 
distinct from the mass of ordinary gentlemen still living in the country, 
and spent part of its time about the residence of the prince. The court 
nobles wore costumes adorned with ribbons and laces and went about 
in coaches or sedan-chairs. In the country they had transformed their 
residences from castles into villas in the Italian style, having a garden 
planted with trees clipped into the semblance of a wall, adorned with 
statues and beautified with pools and fountains. 

Italian politeness and French gallantry were making their way 
into the courts and high society of other lands. The art of conversation, 
which came from Italy, had jjecome acclimatized in France and per- 
fected by contact with men of letters. It formed the attraction of the 
Salon, a French usage which was beginning to spread throughout Eu- 
rope and in which the ladies set the tone. The privileged classes were 
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growing accustomed to social relations between the sexes, which were 
to constitute an original characteristic of European life, in contrast 
with the manners of all the rest of the world. 

Manners were growing more elegant; people in good society no 
longer helped themselves at table by dipping their hands into the 
dish. The fork, an Italian invention, had come into use by the middle 
of the seventeenth century. But even in the upper classes life still 
had a barbarous side. The streets were still narrow and winding, had 
no sidewalks, and were littered with refuse, for there were no sewers 
or privies, and they were so badly paved that those using them sank in 
the mud. In spite of luxurious clothing, furniture, and carriages, 
cleanliness was unknown even among lords and great ladies, except, 
perhaps, among the rich bourgeois of Holland; washing apparatus 
was very small and baths were no longer customary. Nobody thought 
of taking any hygienic precautions, epidemics were still frequent and 
devastating, especially the smallpox, and medicine, which made an 
excessive use of bleeding and low dieting, did as much harm as good. 

Intellectual life 

All the Christian creeds had preserved certain common religious 
beliefs: the power of Satan, the corruption of human nature, pre- 
destination and grace, and the conception of a Church outside which 
salvation was impossible. These were beginning to be shaken, not 
among the mass of the people, but, for varying reasons, in certain 
individuals. Humanism, especially in Italy, had adopted the idea of 
the philosophers who recommended people to live “ according to 
nature.” Cultivated men, especially in Holland and England, were 
reluctant to believe that God was pitiless and indifferent to good 
behaviour, and desired to allow some scope for human liberty. The 
progress of sciences based upon observation was accustoming men to 
the idea of natural laws, as opposed to miracles. Great lords and some 
men of letters, especially in France, who were known as “ esprits 
forts” (the strong-minded), were repelled by pious practices, ab- 
stinence, and the prohibition of pleasures, and some went as far as 
atheism. In the Catholic countries, where repressive measures were 
still severe, this opposition remained secret or took the form of a 
discreet scepticism. But the decrease in exorcisms and witchcraft 
trials shows that fear of the Devil was waning. 
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The decisive shock took place in two countries where the Govern- 
ment allowed the exercise of two different forms of worship: first in 
Holland and then in England. Those belonging to the official Church 
might observe that Dissenters, though guilty of practices condemned 
by the legally constituted authorities, were not criminals but useful 
members of society, and conducted themselves at least as well as 
orthodox believers ; whence they drew the conclusion that it was pos- 
sible to be honest with different religions. Since they did not like to 
think that an honest man might be damned, they were led to admit 
that the honest man may win salvation through any religion, a proposi- 
tion condemned by the Catholic Church and reprobated by the ortho- 
dox members of the Reformed religion, under the name of “ indif- 
ferentism.” As early as 1690 Locke, in his Letters on Toleration, 
declared that “ every man has the right to worship God in the way 
which he believes most efficacious for his salvation.” Hence the 
Government ought not to impose any form of worship, but should 
leave every individual free to choose his own religion. 

Freedom of religion implied diversity of belief. It broke the 
unity of faith, which had been the foundation of Christian society 
for the last twelve centuries. At the same time the attempt of certain 
English theologians to found religion upon reason led to that deism 
which was to prepare the way for the great religious revolution of the 
eighteenth century. 

In Russia the official Church abolished certain small differences 
of ritual introduced during the Tatar domination, whereupon believers 
attached to the ancient forms split off from the Church, adopting the 
name of “ Old Believers,” and formed a dissident body [Raskol) 
which was persecuted by the Government. They were men of the 
people, peasants or merchants, and their dissent represented a protest 
of Russian traditional feeling against innovations from abroad. 

In the sciences creative work was not carried on at the universities 
(except that of Leiden in Holland), but by learned men working in 
isolation, and was accessible only to a very small non-professional 
public. In England they combined to form a “ Royal Society ” under 
the patronage of the King, interested chiefly in the physical and natural 
sciences, whereas the French Academy was concerned with language 
and literature. The decisive progress in science took place in the 
northern lands before the end of the century. The invention of the 
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microscope, which took place in Holland, provided the means of 
observing the invisible phenomena of life and hence of discover- 
ing the principles of comparative anatomy and physiology. In Eng- 
land Harvey discovered the fundamental fact of the circulation of 
the blood. Newton based celestial mechanics upon the principle of 
gravity. Leibnitz, a German, completed the revolution in mathematics 
begun by Descartes by inventing the infinitesimal calculus. 

Literature had felt the effects of the crisis that had occurred in the 
middle of the century. Milton’s religious poem, a great English work, 
still bore the mark of the feeling which had inspired the Great Rebel- 
lion. In France the writers who lent renown to the beginnings of 
Louis XIV’s personal rule, Moliere, Boileau, Racine, and La Fontaine, 
were a continuation of the Renaissance in the sense that they believed 
themselves to be the imitators of the ancients and gave their works 
the names of the literary forms of antiquity (comedy, tragedy, epistles, 
satires, fables), but tbeir feeling was modern and French. They 
expressed their ideal by one or the other of two contradictory terms: 
“ nature ” and “ reason.” French literature became a model for the 
imitation of all Europe, even England up to the Revolution. French 
became the language of courts and high society, and was to remain 
so throughout the eighteenth century. 

The plastic arts, paralysed by the imitation of models and the 
tyranny of rules, were hardly producing any original works, save in 
Holland. Music was still an Italian art, the most celebrated musician, 
Lulli, being an Italian in the service of France, while the German 
princes preferred to employ musicians coming from Italy. But in 
Germany Bach’s great school of instrumental music was already be- 
ginning. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The eighteenth century (or, more exactly, the three quarters of a 
century from 1715 to 1789) was a period when the conditions of life, 
political, social, or religious, appeared to be fixed and underwent little 
change, yet during which a profound revolution in political life, 
society, and religion was in preparation. 

Political life 

The states of Europe fell into four groups of very unequal size, 
according to their different political systems. 

The smallest but the most advanced in political evolution consisted 
of Great Britain and the United Provinces, which as the result of a 
religious revolution had established a system of government under 
which the subject enjoyed the greatest liberty and the power of the 
Government and clergy had become weakest. They had, moreover, 
adopted the most efficacious methods in agriculture, industry, trade, 
and credit. 

The political system of Great Britain was going through a process 
of change without precedent in the world’s history as the result of 
exceptional conditions due to a series of accidents. The Revolution of 
1688 had neither set precise limits to the king’s power nor provided 
practical guarantees against a return to absolutism, then the normal 
form of monarchy. The great majority of the ruling classes, the 
gentry and the Anglican clergy, made up the Tory party, which was 
prepared to obey the king and allow him a very wide exercise of his 
power (known as his prerogative). The Whig party, which desired to 
set limits to the royal power, was merely a coalition, led by a few 
lords, between a number of small minorities: Dissenters, threatened 
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with exclusion from political life, Scotch Presbyterians, London 
business men interested in the maintenance of the Debt, and officers, 
who were partisans of war. 

The Tory party was in power when the Stuart dynasty came to an 
end, but found itself split in two, a large part of it remaining attached 
to the Catholic Pretender, the dethroned King’s son, while the other 
was unwilling to accept any but an Anglican. The new King, belong- 
ing to the German dynasty of Hanover, could not count upon the 
Tory party, which was favourable to the royal power, to carry on the 
government; he was therefore obliged to call in the aid of the Whigs, 
although they were hostile to his power. Being a foreigner and unable 
even to speak English, he did not appear at the meetings of the minis- 
ters, but adopted the habit of keeping in touch with affairs through 
one of them, who came to act as a prime minister. Thus the real gov- 
ernment passed into the hands of a cabinet, formed of ministers chosen 
from both Houses of Parliament. Whereas in all other states the king 
chose his ministers among his courtiers or officials, the British Govern- 
ment was composed of men independent of the king and capable of 
resisting him. This did not yet constitute a parliamentary govern- 
ment, with ministers dependent upon Parliament, for the king retained 
the power of choosing and dismissing his ministers, but it was difficult 
for him to use it, for he needed ministers who could persuade their 
colleagues in Parliament to vote the taxation necessary for the ex- 
penses of the court and army. 

The Cabinet was as yet only an expedient with no legal character, 
and is not mentioned either by Blackstone, who in 1760 expounded the 
theory of English public law, or in Montesquieu’s description of the 
government of England. When, resuming the normal practice of all 
monarchs, the third King of the family, George III, wanted to choose 
his own ministers and govern in person, he easily managed to find 
docile ministers and governed for twelve years without any attempt 
at resistance on the part of Parliament. This return to personal 
power failed, but only as the result of an accident — that is, the suc- 
cessful revolt of the American colonists, which compelled the King 
to appoint ministers acceptable to Parliament, in which, as it hap- 
pened, the party favourable to the royal power had just obtained a 
majority, which it continued to enjoy for half a century. 

The Republic of the United Provinces still retained its compli- 
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Gated system of government, by which the power was divided between 
the local authorities of the provinces and towns, which were too weak 
to maintain an absolute government. A revolution caused by the 
French invasion of 1747 established a semi-monarchical regime by 
setting up a single Stadhouder with increased powers. 

All the monarchical states in western and central Europe — Spain, 
Portugal, France, Italy, Germany, and Denmark — were subject to 
a hereditary absolute power consolidated by a long tradition of 
obedience. The sovereign, whether king or prince, governed with the 
assistance of auxiliaries chosen at his own pleasure among either his 
favourites or the body of his officials. He made use of them in different 
ways according to his fancy, either allowing them to govern in his 
name, in the Spanish fashion, or using them as clerks for preparing 
business the decision on which he reserved to himself. These agents 
were organized on two systems which had grown up during the seven- 
teenth century. The Romance-speaking lands — France, Portugal, 
and Italy — had ministers each in charge of a department and some- 
times meeting in a cabinet. The German states set at the head of each 
department a council which acted as a collective ministry. 

Whether power was exercised by a prince or his ministers, it had 
everywhere become absolute and impersonal. The government w’as 
arbitrary; it decided all questions and gave all orders without con- 
sulting the people or accounting to them for its actions, about which it 
did not even always inform them. Where assemblies still existed, 
they were reduced to a mere formality. Government was secret, 
discussion of public affairs was prohibited, and the printing of any 
document without the permission of a commission of censorship was 
forbidden under very severe penalties. This system was completed 
and strengthened during the eighteenth century, during which service 
of the prince was increasingly becoming a function of State and a 
regular profession. The officials, having unlimited power at their 
disposal, worked towards increasing and extending the power of the 
prince, which was also their own. They multiplied regulations, orders, 
or prohibitions and adopted more and more complicated measures 
for supervising the actions of the people, anticipating their intentions, 
and preventing protests, demonstrations, and meetings. 

This system of government (known in German as the P olizeistaat, 
or police State) had as its essential characteristic the activity of the 
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he set up a hierarchy of fourteen ranks, rising from the lowest sub- 
ordinates to the highest dignitaries. He carried absolute power to 
greater lengths than in the European monarchies, where the succession 
was regulated in advance by provisions independent of the sovereign’s 
will, by abolishing all rules for the succession and providing that the 
reigning tsar was to appoint his o^m successor. 

During almost the whole of this century the sovereigns were 
women, brought up in the European fashion, speaking French or 
German and living in St. Petersburg, surrounded by nobles partly of 
German origin, who continued to imitate the institutions of European 
monarchies. It was Catherine, a German, who completed Peter’s 
work. She divided the whole Empire into governments and districts, 
and instituted assemblies of the nobility ” on the German model, 
municipal bodies for the towns, and craft corporations. 

Enlightened despotism 

The means already adopted by governments in the seventeenth 
century for making their power felt now became more effective. The 
judicial system adopted no changes in procedure, but was served by 
a more capable police. The receipts of the State increased with the 
growth of wealth, while taxation was still so distributed as not to affect 
the privileged classes. Expenditure was rising, especially that re- 
quired for the army. It came to exceed the revenue, and in almost all 
states the finances were still embarrassed. Prussia, the poorest of the 
monarchies, was distinguished for the rigid economy of its kings, who 
did not keep up a court, administered their small state like a private 
domain, and spent almost all their revenues on the maintenance of an 
army which won Prussia the status of a great power. 

In the second half of the century a few sovereigns and several 
ministers began to adopt a new conception of the functions and duties 
of the head of a state, inspired by the philosophic ” ideas then in 
fashion, and sometimes by the new humanitarian feeling as w^ell. 
They no longer regarded themselves merely as the masters of a state 
whose duty it was to bring them power and glory. They proclaimed 
themselves the servants of the State, whose duty it was to work for the 
public weal by improving conditions of life for their peoples. This 
led them to lighten taxation or distribute it more equitably, reform 
judicial procedure and mitigate penalties, cease persecuting Dis- 
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senters, tolerate religious differences, and even encourage charitable 
institutions. 

This tendency was shared by Frederick II of Prussia, Joseph II 
of Austria, Leopold of Tuscany, and, at times, Catherine of Russia. 
They desired to promote the happiness of their people, but they did 
not mean to allow their subjects any share in government or any 
political liberty. They relaxed the restraint exercised by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, but maintained the absolute power of the 
secular sovereign. Their mode of government has been known as 
“ enlightened despotism.” 

Armies and foreign policy 

Armies were still made up, in theory, of volunteers enlisted by 
recruiting officers, partly among foreigners, and receiving pay. The 
officers were almost all gentlemen, in accordance with the tradition 
that war is the profession of the nobility. They were appointed by the 
prince, who granted them a commission which was theoretically rev- 
ocable, though, as a matter of fact, they retained their functions and 
were even allowed to appoint their successor. The State provided not 
only pay, but arms, equipment, and uniforms, which had come into 
general use. It maintained magazines for supplying victuals, muni- 
tions, and equipment, and a train of vehicles for their transport. The 
infantry, armed with the flintlock and bayonet, had become the prin- 
cipal arm. It manoeuvred in a serried mass of no great depth, all 
firing a salvo simultaneously, for its orders were not to take sepa- 
I'ate aim. 

The soldiers, recruited among the poorest classes, who joined the 
army for lack of any other means of subsistence, went through a long 
training in time of peace, consisting of constant drill in the use of 
arms, shooting, marching in time, and manoeuvring in companies, so 
that they might form a mass working like a machine even on the field 
of battle. This system was carried to perfection in the Prussian army. 
To accustom the men to passive obedience, even in face of danger, and 
prevent them from deserting, they were subject to a very severe dis- 
cipline, consisting of corporal punishment for all faults affecting their 
service, and the death penalty for disobedience and desertion. Fred- 
erick laid down the principle of this when he said that the soldier ought 
to be more afraid of his officer than of the enemy. 
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Foreign policy continued to Le dominated by the character of 
military operations. Armies had to be recruited and equipped entirely 
at the expense of the State. They were very costly, and since it was 
difficult to replace them, governments hesitated to risk them in enter- 
prises of any magnitude. Being anxious to keep up communications 
with their sources of supply, generals manoeuvred prudently and 
slowly, carrying out their operations over a limited area and with a 
limited objective. Armies were too small for a w^'ar of invasion. The 
two attempts at invasion that were made (in Austria and later in 
Prussia) ended in failure. Wars might go on without any decisive 
result until, having exhausted the money at their disposal, the govern- 
ments decided to open negotiations for peace. 

Diplomacy, which controlled the relations between states in time 
of peace, was still carried on by the methods established during the 
seventeenth century and in a Machiavellian spirit. It was very active 
during the eighteenth century, which was an age fertile in negotiations 
and treaties between governments, though the results did not amount to 
much. The delimitation of territory had been the work of treaties 
which had divided up the Spanish succession and afterwards taken 
from Sweden the Baltic territories conquered by the Russian Empire, 
and there was little change during the century. England, having 
checked Louis XIV, adopted as the aim of her foreign policy the 
maintenance of a balance among the great powers. The intrigues of 
the Queen of Spain to obtain a provision for her two sons disturbed 
part of Europe for a time, but ended in allotting them a kingdom and 
a principality in Italy. On this occasion diplomatists adopted the 
practice of transferring a prince from one country to another without 
consulting the inhabitants. 

The two new kings of Prussia and Sardinia, who possessed small 
territories but large armies, were working towards their aggrandize- 
ment. The King of Prussia achieved his aim by taking advantage of 
the rupture between the great powers over the Austrian succession. 
The result was two wars between 1740 and 1763, each lasting for 
seven years, in which all states possessing armies took part. After 
these wars the only important operation, which was the work of diplo- 
macy, was the partition of Poland between the three neighbouring 
powers, which was carried out on the principle of “ compensations,” 
any power which enlarged its territories at the expense of a weak state 
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recognizing the right of the others to compensate themselves for this 
aggrandizement by equivalent acquisitions. 

Production 

It was still agriculture that provided the bulk of the population 
with a livelihood, and in all countries its processes were still fixed 
by custom, by the rules governing the rotation of crops, and the 
poverty and ignorance of the peasants. Progress had only been pos- 
sible in the Netherlands, where a rich and numerous urban population 
provided a safe market and good prices and where freedom of cultiva- 
tion made it possible to use new methods of tillage and stock-breeding. 
The Dutch had invented intensive modern agriculture by planting 
forage crops in alternation with the usual sequence, and by the selec- 
tion of stock for breeding (see Chapter XIV), which produced an 
unprecedented increase in the yield of crops and the quantity of meat 
and dairy produce. In the eighteenth century England landowners 
imitated them, especially in the east and south, by each obtaining a 
special act of Parliament empowering them to enclose their lands. 
This proceeding, adopted in the sixteenth century for the purpose of 
transforming meadows into pastures for sheep, was now employed for 
the cultivation of forage crops. This new method later found its v/ay 
into the most fertile regions of northern France. The chief innovation 
was the spread of the cultivation of potatoes, which had been known 
since the sixteenth century, but only came into use slowly, first in 
England, then in Germany, and later in France. 

Industrial labour continued to follow three methods. The oldest 
of these, which still provided employment for the bulk of the workers 
in almost every country and in most industries, was that by which the 
craftsman worked on his oto account for local customers. Accus- 
tomed to the ancient processes of his craft, learned during a long ap- 
prenticeship, he did not change either his tools or his technique. 

The contract system consisted in giving out the work to workmen 
hired for a wage. Since the contractor invested his money for a long 
period and worked for an unlimited number of customers, he had to 
make decisions with a view to an uncertain future and was led to 
speculate. This method became more widespread during the eight- 
eenth century, especially in England, where the contractors employed 
workmen living outside the towns. The regulations were binding upon 
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the whole kingdom, but the justices of the peace whose duty it was to 
see that they were observed were landowners indifferent to industry, 
and, what is more, had no means of enforcing their application. This 
system was applied to the luxury industries which had to follow the 
fashion: fine woollen or linen cloth, silks, laces, ribbons, carpets, 
jewelry, watches, carriages, perfumery, as well as iron-founding, 
which used wood for heating and gave employment to woodmen, 
carters, and charcoal-burners. 

The latest method consisted in employing workmen in one estab- 
lishment under the supervision of foremen, but was hardly ever used 
except in industries working with machines fixed to the spot, and the 
workmen disliked it. During the eighteenth century it was extended to 
new industries : sugar-refining, the distillation of spirits, the manufac- 
ture of soap, candles, sulphuric acid, porcelain, and gunpowder, the 
making of uniforms, and later cotton-printing. 

During the last thirty years of the century technical methods in 
England began to undergo a change, which is sometimes called the 
industrial revolution.” As a matter of fact, this was a process of 
evolution which extended over half a century and whose effects were 
not felt in Europe till the nineteenth century. It was the result of a 
number of inventions, having no connection with science, but made 
by men wiS;h an experience of mechanics or a taste for it: Watt’s steam- 
engine, used to pump water out of mines, the spinning-machine, 
invented for supplying more rapidly yarn for weaving, and later 
power-looms for weaving. The new machines, worked, like mills, by 
wheels turned by a stream of water, made it necessary to concentrate 
workmen in large establishments. The same result was produced 
by the invention of the process for making coke from coal, which was 
used for iron-founding. This technical progress, which made it pos- 
sible to manufacture goods in larger quantities and more cheaply, 
gave industry a new purpose. Till now it had served chiefly to provide 
luxury goods for the privileged classes, the nobles, prelates, and 
rich bourgeois, who alone were in a position to pay for them. It now 
began to produce goods which, though not so fine, were cheaper and 
hence accessible to a larger proportion of the population. It worked 
to an increasing extent for the consumption of the masses, who paid 
less but bought in larger quantities. 
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Trade and credit 

For various reasons trade largely increased in volume. Currency 
was growing more plentiful, especially gold from Brazil and Guinea, 
which was used for coining the English pound. Prices were rising 
slowly, especially those of industrial products, while the price of 
wheat, which still depended upon each country’s crop, was subject to 
abrupt variations, the difference being sometimes as much as one 
to ten. After the middle of the century internal trade was stimulated 
by the making of roads, which was carried out in France by the de- 
partment of “bridges and roads {ponts et chaussees),” and in Eng- 
land at the expense of individuals who recouped themselves by levying 
tolls at the turnpikes. It also benefited from the progress in posting- 
arrangements, the organization of which was now complete in almost 
every state in Europe and which provided horses and carriages for 
travellers and carried letters, the charge for which was paid on de- 
livery. 

Almost all foreign trade was still carried on by sea in sailing- 
ships, which as a rule carried only goods, whence the name packet- 
boat. Their size was increasing, but was still limited, for harbours 
were not very deep and had no jetties, and the entrance channels were 
not clearly marked. The increased trade was chiefly with lands out- 
side Europe: in the East with the East Indies, the Malay Archipelago, 
and China, and in the West with America, especially the West Indies. 
It dealt chiefly in natural products Icnown as “colonial produce”: 
cane-sugar and molasses used in the manufacture of rum; coffee, 
which was introduced into Java from Arabia and from thence into the 
West Indies and Brazil and came into general use in Europe during 
the eighteenth century; tobacco, which came into fashion in Holland 
for pipe-smoking, and elsewhere in the form of snuff; cocoa from 
America, used in the manufacture of chocolate, the use of which began 
in Spain. The trade in Negro slaves, purchased from native chiefs 
in Africa by the owners of vessels sent there for the purpose, and sold 
in America, yielded a profit estimated at fifty per cent even after the 
African purchase price had risen, and made the fortune of Liverpool 
and Nantes. 

Home trade was still subject to restrictions arising out of custom. 
It was still regarded as immoral for a tradesman to try to attract 
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customers and enter into competition with a fellow-tradesman. It 
was in England that wholesale merchants broke with tradition by 
distributing '' bills of advertisement,” displaying goods for sale in 
their windows or show-cases, and sending out travellers with samples 
to offer their wares as far afield as Germany. They also started 
inserting commercial advertisements in the newspapers, for which 
these became the chief source of profit. A contemporary said in 1766: 

few years ago this would have been considered unworthy of 
respectable people.” 

Trade with distant countries, which required the tying up of a 
large capital, had been organized during the seventeenth century by 
State-aided companies, and this method was adopted by the German 
princes in the eighteenth century. The type of company founded in 
England under the name of joint-stock company, the origin of the 
limited-liability company, was discredited there by the famous failure 
of the South Sea Company and in France by the failure of the com- 
pany founded by the Scotchman Law on the English model. This un- 
popularity lasted till the end of the century. Those who had money 
to invest preferred to buy land or lend it to merchants who made them- 
selves personally responsible for it. 

Credit became more mobile during the eighteenth century in those 
countries in which capital had accumulated as the result of trade on 
a large scale — in Holland, England, Basel, and Geneva, all of them 
Protestant places with a free political system. Credit transactions, 
deposits, transfers, loans at interest, and the discounting of com- 
mercial bills were carried on by private banks issuing bank-notes, even 
in England, where the Bank of England had been granted the right 
to issue notes of corresponding values payable at sight. The failure 
of Law’s Bank made this procedure unpopular in France, and in 1755 
nothing could be ventured upon beyond the foundation of a comptoir 
escompte (discount bank) having no right to issue notes. In other 
countries banks confined themselves to receiving and paying deposits 
and did little discount business, for merchants were afraid of injuring 
their credit by having their bills discounted. Securities were hence- 
forth negotiated on the exchanges of a few great cities by brokers, who 
dealt in the shares of great companies, and in the interest-bearing 
loans issued by states and cities. Great states were ceasing to secure 
their loans upon some particular part of their revenue, which was 
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pledged to their creditors, but issued loans under the general guaran- 
tee of the State in the form of a perpetual annuity or life-annuity in 
the name of the lender. 

Governments continued to intervene in the processes of economic 
life. During the eighteenth century they almost always applied the 
methods of the mercantilist school, which based the power of the State 
on money, acquired chiefly through foreign trade. They tried to ar- 
rive at a favourable “ balance of trade ” by the same means as in the 
seventeenth century, such as very high customs duties or the prohibi- 
tion of foreign goods and vessels, subsidies to luxury industries, and 
the foundation of State-aided manufactories. This system was copied 
from the western countries by the sovereigns of the less economically 
advanced states of central and eastern Europe. The English Govern- 
ment tried to apply it to its colonies and came into conflict with its 
English colonists in America on the subject of customs duties and the 
prohibition of industries, which ended in revolt. 

Society 

The figures of the European population in the eighteenth century 
are not known to us from a trustworthy census in any country. It had 
certainly increased, especially in the almost depopulated lands of 
eastern Europe and in England, where the density seems to have risen 
from 90 to 165 inhabitants per square mile, as the result of the new 
labouring population which grew up in the very sparsely populated 
regions of the north and west owing to the establishment of industries 
in the neighbourhood of coal and iron mines and near waterfalls. 
France still had the greatest number of inhabitants and towns with a 
population of over ten thousand. 

The social structure varied little during the century. Social life 
in every country was ordered according to an almost immutable or- 
ganization of the family, property, and authority, and even absolute 
governments did not venture to upset it, so much as by taxation. Every 
man’s place was determined by his relation to the authorities, his 
wealth and profession, and the result was a division into classes which 
was still officially recognized in every land. 

The mass of the population, consisting of manual labourers, was 
still the lower class in all countries, dependent, with a poor standard 
of living, and excluded from all public life or social gatherings. 
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Throughout the whole of western and central Europe, and to an in- 
creasing extent the farther west they lived, the peasants were obtain- 
ing freedom before the law, being relieved of personal service to their 
lord and enjoying the right to leave the land. In almost every land 
most of the country population consisted of peasant proprietors, each 
family cultivating a separate piece of land and living on 'vvhat it pro- 
duced. A large proportion of the best lands belonged to the nobles 
and clergy and, in an increasing degree, to the bourgeoisie, who in 
rich countries, where there was no scarcity of money, let them on short 
leases to the peasants, but more often on the metayage system, in 
which rents were paid in kind. 

The greatest change which took place in the course of the century 
was in England. The yeomen, who had been fairly numerous in the 
more densely populated parts of the country, the east and south, al- 
most entirely disappeared, attracted, perhaps, to the towns, where 
they set up industrial enterprises. Gentlemen bought their lands, got 
rid of the tenants with short leases, and threw the whole into a great 
estate, which they farmed themselves or leased to farmers. The work 
was done by day-labourers ; no peasants, in the European sense of the 
word, survived. 

There were then three different regions in Europe with great do- 
mains cultivated by hired labourers: in England, on the estates of 
gentlemen or of the clergy, the day-labourers, living in a cottage be- 
longing to the landlord, and receiving a wage, fixed by rule, which 
had become insufficient for a family’s requirements and was supple- 
mented by an allowance in the form of poor-relief, the expense of 
which was borne by the taxpayers of the parish; in the southern lands 
(south and central Spain, southern Italy, and Lombardy) the great 
landowners had their domains cultivated by free labourers, living 
wretchedly in villages or small towns on a very meagre wage ; in the 
vast regions of eastern Europe, Prussia, the Baltic Provinces, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and even Bohemia, most of the peasants were still “ sub- 
jects” (German Horige), attached to the domain. Even the more 
favourably situated of them were tenants loaded with heavy dues and 
many days of forced labour (in Slav, robot) ,* most of them were mere 
day-labourers receiving a very small wage and usually a cottage and 
piece of land. 

In the Russian Empire the position of the peasants had been revo- 
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lutionized at the sovereign’s behest, except in the forest region of the 
far north and the Cossack lands in the extreme south, where they were 
still free. For purposes of the poll-tax Peter the Great had had a 
register of all the inhabitants of the country districts drawn up, includ- 
ing beggars, freedmen, and slaves, in which all differences of status 
had been done away with, so that all the peasants were abandoned to 
the arbitrary power of the owner of the village, assimilated to a noble. 
Later the Government recognized the nobleman’s right to have a peas- 
ant sent to Siberia for theft, drunkenness, or unseemly or insolent 
actions,” and in 1767 the peasant was forbidden to lay a complaint 
against his master before the courts. It did not officially recognize the 
nobleman’s right to take a peasant off the land and sell him, but in 
practice sales were already taking place, and the master was coming 
more and more to use the people on his domain for his own personal 
service and surround himself with a band of servants who had no pro- 
tection against his caprices. The Russian peasant was living on a level 
at which he was assimilated to the serfs of Europe, and was, in point 
of fact beginning to become a slave. 

Industrial workers were increasingly divided into two categories 
by the ne'w technical methods. In almost the whole of Europe crafts- 
men still formed the large majority. The Russian Government had 
grouped them in guilds on the European model. But in the countries 
where industry was organized on the contract system (England, the 
Netherlands, and northern France), the number of hired labourers 
working either at home or in large factories rapidly increased. Their 
position was deteriorating, for their wages were still fixed by custom 
or were subject to a legal maximum, whereas the price of necessities 
was rising, so that many of them could no longer exist except by the 
aid of charity or poor-relief. 

The Government supported the employers by keeping in force the 
measures against journeymen; it forbade workmen to form associa- 
tions or even concert measures for discussing matters with their mas- 
ter, and treated a strike as a revolt. The Government tried to keep 
wages low, so as to compel the workmen to work all the week. It was 
as the result of observing the practice of his own day that the French 
philanthropist Turgot formulated ‘^the iron law of wages {la loi 
d'airam da salaire)^ which was that wages normally fall to the sub- 
sistence level. In England, where the new machine made it possible 
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to learn the work quickly, the masters employed, under the name of 
apprentices, numbers of workmen far in excess of the legal allowance 
who had served no apprenticeship. They hired five-year-old children 
of indigent families in receipt of relief and paid them no wages. 

Above the mass of manual labourers there was a growing class of 
people living in the towns on a profession requiring only a very small 
capital and an elementary education, but excluded from society by its 
manners and mode of life. These were the shopkeepers, commercial 
employees, and the lower grades of official. 

The most important change in this century was the rise of the 
middle class, which in France still bore the name of bourgeoisie. In 
Protestant countries it was now swelled by the ministers of religion, 
who were no longer set apart from lay society by celibacy or by their 
costume, and whose education brought them nearer to the “ liberal 
professions.” The Catholic parish priests, and even the regular clergy 
in the towns, were still compelled to lead a very different kind of life, 
but were also raised by their profession to the level of the bourgeoisie. 
This middle class came to be increasingly distinguished from the peo- 
ple by its comfortable life and its costume, speech, and manners and 
was constantly drawing closer to the nobility, from which it was now 
differentiated by hardly anything but legal privileges. Those land- 
owners who lived an idle life on the income from their estates were 
becoming indistinguishable from the nobility as the result of their 
mode of life. In England they had long been assimilated to gentlemen 
by birth. This class was less numerous in Germany and more sharply 
distinguished from the nobility. In eastern Europe it was still non- 
existent. 

In all countries except England the nobility continued officially 
to be the upper class, still in enjoyment of its privileges, especially 
as regards taxation. By virtue of their original character as fighting 
men (of which nothing remained in England), the nobles still had 
greater facilities for obtaining officers’ commissions, and were accus- 
tomed, if not obliged, to practice no gainful profession, which pre- 
vented them from increasing their wealth, and often even from keep- 
ing it. In eastern Europe, especially in Poland and Hungary, where 
the levy in mass still existed in theory, the nobles, in the absence of 
any middle class, enjoyed a far more marked superiority and still 
maintained their air of command. In Russia the Tsar had conferred 
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the title of nobles upon the possessors of domains from whom some 
public service other than that of serving in war was due. When com- 
pulsory service was abolished in 1762, they became country gentle- 
men, living a life of leisure. 

Throughout the whole of Europe the nobility was coming to be 
recruited more and more among the bourgeoisie, who alone enjoyed 
the means of acquiring wealth. By acquiring an estate, purchasing an 
office, and obtaining the grant of a patent of nobility they became 
gentlemen and assumed the style of esquire. Since the nobles no 
longer engaged in their original profession of war and did not prac- 
tise any other, they spent their lives without working. 

Natural religion 

The most profound change that took place during this period was 
that affecting the beliefs by which conduct is determined. The Chris- 
tian conception of the relations between God and man, which had re- 
ceived a shock as early as the seventeenth century, was entirely upset 
by a new belief which was the work of English theologians and was 
known by the end of the seventeenth century as natural religion.” 
Orthodox doctrine represented God as a severe judge ready to con- 
demn man, whose nature impelled him towards evil. The new belief, 
on the contrary, imagined Him as a tender and benevolent Father who 
loves man, His own creature, and desires to see him happy. Far from 
being evil and subject to Satan, nature is the work of a good God, and, 
like Him, it too is good. God has endowed man with reason for his 
guidance, and reason, which is a part of nature, commands him to 
follow the natural tendency prompting him to seek his own happiness 
and that of others. 

The originators of this doctrine had had no idea of ousting Chris- 
tianity, but desired to strengthen it by making it reasonable.” In 
point of fact, they were destroying the dualism on which it was based, 
by denying the existence of the Devil, demons, and the eternal punish- 
ment of hell, and maintaining the optimistic idea that human nature 
is good ; by taking the quest of happiness as the object of life, they were 
destroying asceticism; and by no longer recognizing the divinity of 
Jesus, they were destroying the Trinity and the Incarnation. They 
deprived Christianity of its supernatural character by rejecting revela- 
tion, mysteries, and miracles as contrary to the immutable laws estab- 
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lislied by God, In the name of reason natural religion ” did away 
with all those Christian beliefs which had come from the East, and 
retained only the ideas of the Greek philosophers, the disciples of 
Socrates: the existence of a divine Providence, which was necessary 
to explain the harmony of the universe, the immortality of the soul, 
regarded as necessary for the maintenance of morality. It provided 
a new guide for conduct: instead of spending the present life in strug- 
gling against his nature so as to secure salvation in the future life, 
man need only follow his nature to pursue happiness in the present 
life. The English who adopted this conception felt themselves liber- 
ated from beliefs contrary to reason and took the name of deists or 
free-thinkers. 

These ideas, condemned by the clergy and the secular authorities 
in all Catholic countries, could only appear freely and openly in lands 
accustomed to toleration. They were brought from England by Vol- 
taire and Montesquieu, the French philosophes^ together with the idea 
of political liberty, which had been realized under the limited mon- 
archy; thence, too, came the names of natural religion^ deism, and 
free thought, and the Freemasons’ lodges, established under the form 
of a craft guild. In Germany these ideas were kno^m collectively by 
the term Aufkldrung. The fundamental rule of conduct — obedience 
to tradition and authority — was replaced by individual judgment, 
known as free inquiry {examen) This led directly to a criticism 
of the dogmas of the Church and was afterwards to prepare the way 
for criticism of the authority of the Government and for political 
liberty. 

These new ideas did not permeate the mass of the people, attached 
to tradition and under the supervision of authority ; even the bourgeois 
and the lesser nobility preserved their former practices and beliefs. 
In France the eighteenth century was an age of religious fervour; in 
England it was the age of the Methodist revival,” a protest against 
the lukewarmness of the higher clergy; in Germany that of the Pietist 
movement. 

Natural religion affected only a very small minority of great lords, 
courtiers, princes and ministers, writers and men of learning, but 
these were the men who controlled governments and influenced public 
opinion. The English aristocracy made natural religion the fashion 
in the high society of Europe. It was disseminated by the Freemasons’ 
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lodges, which found their members among nobles and officers. In 
Germany it spread to princes and men of letters, and it was carried by 
German sovereigns to the great nobles of Russia. 

The new^ conception of religion found greater difficulty in making 
its way in the Catholic states, where the clergy preserved their power 
of restraint and kept a watch over the faithful. In Spain and Portugal 
it was checked by the Inquisition. In France it was combated by the 
courts of law, which ordered the writings of the philosophes to be 
burned. It could not be expounded in public, but it made its way 
through secret agencies, especially in France: through private con- 
versations in the cafes and in the drawing-rooms of certain ladies 
where great people met men of letters; and later through the Free- 
masons’ lodges and clubs founded on the English model. It also 
spread by means of books and pamphlets which, though prohibited, 
were smuggled into the country from abroad or secretly printed. 

In France especially the criticism of belief itself was carried to the 
lengths of materialism, which denied the existence of the soul, and 
atheism, which denied the existence of God. But this extreme view 
was only professed in a very narrow circle of learned and literary 
men. High society did not go beyond natural religion, which became 
a mark of breeding. It was considered good form to despise the prac- 
tices of the Christian religion. 

Effects of natural religion 

As early as the middle of the century the conception of nature as 
good, since it was the work of a kindly God, was applied to economic 
life. The economists ” based their theories on the principle that 
Providence has ordered nature with a view to the happiness of man; 
they called it physiocracy (the rule of nature), and demanded that 
governments should allow free play to the “ laws of nature ” estab- 
lished by Providence, by abolishing all regulations hampering the 
free play of natural economic laws. They came forward as the op- 
ponents of all the practices of the mercantilist school and demanded 
complete freedom of agriculture, industry, and trade, not in the name 
of any human right to liberty, for they proclaimed themselves the 
partisans of absolute government and admired the despotism of China, 
but to restore the order willed by the Deity. 

The excellence of human nature was also invoked by Rousseau, a 
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deist, when he condemned inequality in the conditions of life and even 
rejected monarchy, proposing a republic as his ideal. The same feel- 
ing showed itself in that admiration for nature which had become 
the fashion in England. During tlie last thirty years of the century it 
inspired an enthusiasm for sensibility,” w^hich was expressed on the 
one hand in outpourings of tender love and friendship and on the other 
hand in allowing free course to sensuality. 

By identifying goodness with happiness, natural religion led men 
to think that a God who was essentially good commanded men to seek 
not only their own happiness, but also that of others. For Christian 
charity, which in practice was confined to giving alms, it substituted 
the practice of beneficence (bienfaisance) or “ doing good ” to those 
w^ho stood in need of it. This took the practical form of institutions 
intended to ameliorate the lot of unfortunates of all kinds: hospitals, 
almshouses, homes for cripples, the blind and deaf-mutes, orphanages, 
and homes for foundlings. 

This kind of charity was not confined within the limits of a state. 
Like Christian charity, it extended to all mankind, as God’s creatures, 
and came in the end to embrace the whole of the human race. It trans- 
formed into a sentiment hitherto very rare in Europe: humanitarian- 
ism, strengthened by natural feelings of compassion for the sufferings 
of others. It prepared the way for a deep-seated revolution in man- 
ners, a horror of cruel penalties, corporal punishment, or harshness 
to inferiors. 

Confidence in the reason granted by God to man now inspired a 
desire to order not only religion and morality, but also government 
and society, according to the ideas suggested by reason. The whole of 
the existing system in Europe, which had grown out of custom, now 
seemed a mass of errors and injustices; customs and institutions w^ere 
regarded as abuses contrary to nature and justice. Accordingly, rea- 
son commanded that the whole of this old system {ancien regime) 
based upon tradition and authority, should be rejected, and a system 
based on reason and liberty substituted for it. All these ideas (nature, 
reason, humanity) were universal terms of equal application to 
all peoples, and hence arose the “ cosmopolitan ” character of 
thought in the eighteenth century. The religion of nature and reason 
inspired in those initiated into it a sense of pride at feeling themselves 
freed from the errors of the past and living by the light of truth, in the 
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hope of seeing human life so much changed as to achieve happiness in 
conformity v/ith the designs of Providence. Beneath its rational form 
this optimistic sentiment was religious in character and inspired peo- 
ple with a contempt for the past and an enthusiastic confidence in the 
future, out of which was to arise the fervour of the French Revolution. 

Science, literature, and the arts 

Progress in science went on chiefly in the northern lands, thanks 
to the efforts of isolated men of learning, and by the aid of certain 
inventions: the thermometer, the electrical machine, and optical in- 
struments. The science of physics was taking shape through the sepa- 
rate study of every type of phenomenon: weight, sound, light, heat, 
electricity. Chemistry, held back by an erroneous theory, began to 
take shape towards the end of this period through the analysis of gases 
by Priestley and, above all, Lavoisier. The natural sciences, which 
were constituted by reducing past observations to a system, also took 
form: botony thanks to the Swede Linneeus, zoology thanks to Buff on, 
whose generalized theories also prepared the way for geology and 
anthropology. 

The literature of the eighteenth century presents this exceptional 
feature: that all its original works are in prose: Swift and the English 
novelists, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Diderot. These took 
the form of novels, political treatises, satirical works, and letters, most 
of them inspired by the new ideas and opposed to tradition. Towards 
the end of this period a return to poetry of a lyrical nature was begin- 
ning in Germany. 

The plastic arts, which produced hardly any original works except 
in France and England, yielded chiefly paintings characterized by 
grace of style. The masterpieces in this province were perhaps to be 
found in the decorative arts and furniture. 

In musical mastery Germany was taking the place of Italy, thanks 
to the masterpieces of instrumental music produced by Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, and Mozart, and opera was being renewed by Germans : Gluck 
and afterwards Mozart. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
THE WAR OF INVASIONS 

# 

The crisis leading up to it 

The quarter of a century between 1759 and 1814 was full of revo- 
lutions and wars which caused an upheaval in the life of all Europe. 
Political and social conditions made a revolution very difficult. The 
governments had at their disposal standing armies and a body of of- 
ficials and were supported by a clergy with powers of exerting pres- 
sure and an aristocracy of great landowners. The privileged classes 
enjoyed all the advantages of life — power, wealth, consideration, 
and education. The mass of the people remained poor, dependent, 
ignorant, and excluded from all public life. To do away with a sys- 
tem of government upheld both by the ruling classes, possessed of 
armed force, and by the privileged classes, which were interested in 
its maintenance, a material force was necessary; and the people had 
none at their disposal save that of disorders in the capital. No revo- 
lution had been a success in Europe except those in the United Prov- 
inces and England, wffiich had started with a religious revolt. 

The Revolution began in France as the result of abnormal condi- 
tions. Not that material life had become unbearable for the people, 
or that oppression by the Government or exploitation by the privileged 
classes had become harsher. The difference lay in the fact that prac- 
tices which had hitherto been endured with resignation, as being in- 
evitable, were resented as abuses which could be abolished. The cult 
of reason and humanity, based upon natural religion, inspired men 
of enlightenment with a desire to put an end to the old regime,” with 
its despotism, intolerance, and inequality, by doing away with abso- 
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lute power, religious compulsion, and legal privileges. This desire 
for radical reform did not come from the people, but originated with 
the cultivated men of a generation imbued with an optimistic confi- 
dence in the goodness of human nature and devoid of all political ex- 
perience. They imagined that the system by which a people is ruled 
can be changed by the goodwill and virtues of its rulers, and that all 
that was needed was to abolish absolute power and privileges, at the 
same time establishing liberty and allowing all men access to employ- 
ment. They summed up their desires in the formula, dating from be- 
fore 1789, of Liberty and Equality^ and gave the name Revolution^ 
in use as early as the middle of the eighteenth century, to the longed- 
for change in the system of government. 

The desire for this revolution was encouraged by models which 
had found practical realization: the limited monarchy and religious 
toleration in England, as described by the philosophes ; and still more 
by the system of government recently set up by the English colonists in 
America ; for in carrying out their own revolution they had expressly 
appealed to natural religion. The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence demanded on behalf of every people the right to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them”; it proclaimed 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.^^ 
The Declaration of Rights prefixed to the new Constitution of Virginia, 
not by proletarians anxious for the amelioration of their material con- 
ditions of life, but by owners of large estates and slaves, said that: 

All men are by nature free and equal,” and among the inherent 
rights ” of man it cited the means of seeking and obtaining happi- 
ness.” 

The spread of these sentiments was assisted by exceptional con- 
ditions. There were in France a large number of small towns in which 
the leading class consisted of bourgeois with moderate means, and 
especially lawyers, most of whom owned some land, had independent 
means, and enjoyed ample leisure; many of them read the works of 
the philosophes and were full of confidence in reason. They were 
humiliated by the nobility of the sword, and even of the robe, who 
made them conscious of class disparities. In the country districts the 
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parish priests were dissatisfied with the extreme inequality between 
their stipends and those of the higher clergy. The peasants who were 
the hereditary owners of their land were angered by the feudal 
dues,” which caused them far more loss than they brought profit to 
their lord. 

But the malcontents had scarcely any means of showing their dis- 
content, for there was no body having power to resist the ministers. 
It was the Government itself that provided its impotent subjects with 
the instrument for carrying out the Revolution. It had met its expendi- 
ture by loans, thus creating a growing deficit. When it tried to raise 
money by extending direct taxation to include the privileged classes, 
it came into acute conflict with the privileged nobles. Both these op- 
posing elements were interested in the maintenance of the established 
order, but each was interested in maintaining a different part of it: 
the Goverment laid the stress on its absolute power, the privileged 
classes on the inequalities in taxation. Each was trying to do away 
with the parts embarrassing to itself, the Government wanting to 
abolish privilege in the matter of taxation, and the privileged orders 
to abolish absolute power. 

Being short of money, the Government at last summoned the as- 
sembly of the States General, which had fallen into desuetude since 
1614. But it was elected on a very different system from the tradi- 
tional one, by local assemblies, the large majority in which was com- 
posed of delegates representing two kinds of subjects who had never 
been represented before: in the assemblies of the clergy, the parish 
priests, and in the assemblies of the Third Estate, the peasants. Thus 
a mass of men hitherto always excluded from public life now entered 
it. The Assembly of the States General elected in these conditions 
met at Versailles, but the King retained the power of suspending or 
dissolving it. 

The monarchical Revolution 

The French Revolution was the work of two revolutions. The first, 
in 1789, abolished the ancien regime^ while retaining the monarchy. 
It was carried out by a series of revolutionary days (journees) 
some of which were the work of the Assembly, the others of the people 
in the working-class quarters of Paris {faubourgs) . First, there was 
the Oath of the Tennis Court, by which the deputies of the bourgeoisie, 
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who had illegally constituted themselves an “ assembly of the nation/’ 
swore not to separate until the Constitution had been framed. Sec- 
ondly, there was the taking of the Bastille by the people of the neigh- 
bouring faubourg. Thirdly, there was the night of August 4, on which 
the Assembly proclaimed the abolition of all privileges. Fourthly, 
there were the days of October 5 and 6, when a mob went to Versailles 
to fetch the King and brought him back to Paris, where he remained 
under the eye of the people. These events were accompanied by acts 
of violence perpetrated against the privileged classes, who were called 
aristocrats. Throughout the whole of France clubs were formed on 
the model of the English-speaking lands for the discussion of political 
questions, and committees which kept a watch over those opposed to 
the Revolution. 

The Assembly voted a Declaration of the Rights of Man and the 
Citizen,” based upon natural law and following the American ex- 
ample, and next a written Constitution, which established the sepa- 
ration of powers ” on the American model. It rejected the English 
practice of choosing the ministers from Parliament. It left the king 
the executive power,” but limited this to the power of appointing 
ministers and those in charge of the army and foreign affairs, and 
gave him the right of suspending the decisions of the legislative as- 
sembly, known, as in tlie United States, as the veto. 

It established a uniform system of divisions into departments, 
districts, cantons, and communes, which was applied to its whole 
territory, with no distinction between town and country, and also ap- 
plied it to justice, finance, administration, and even religious worship. 
It established a uniform system of direct taxation (known as contri- 
butions)^ equal and proportionate to means. As in the United States, 
those exercising public functions were elected by the inhabitants of 
the region in which they had to exercise them. The result was a sys- 
tem of elective local autonomy, which meant that every region was 
governed by its inhabitants, or, in point of fact, by the leading bour- 
geois of those parts. 

The Assembly desired to abolish provincial differences arising out 
of tradition and give the whole nation a common system of govern- 
ment based upon rational principles, while leaving the population of 
each region to apply it. This sentiment found expression in 1790 in 
the federation of the National Guards. Henceforward the unity of the 
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French nation was to rest not upon obedience to the same king, but 
upon the sense of belonging to the same nation. Its symbols were the 
tricolour flag and the use of the word national. The word patriot ac- 
quired a new signification, being applied to the partisans of the new 
order, as contrasted with aristocrats^ who were the partisans of the old 
order. 

The Assembly, being attached to the Catholic religion, regarded 
the clergy as a body exercising a public function, and desired to reor- 
ganize it in the same way as other functions by adapting the diocese to 
the department and making bishops and priests elective. To meet the 
deficii;, it decided to place at the disposal of the nation ” all property 
in possession of the bishoprics, parishes, and convents. These it con- 
verted into national property,” which was put up for sale, and as- 
signats wwe issued, secured upon this property. 

Various types of resistance 

The National Assembly had intended to carry out a peaceful revo- 
lution, but the abrupt abolition of all institutions and rights based 
upon custom caused indignation and anger first among the nobles, 
who began to emigrate as early as 1789, and next among most of the 
bishops and priests. Those who refused to take the oath to the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy,” which was condemned by the Pope, were 
deprived of their office for being refractory, but were supported by 
the faithful, especially in the north and west. This conflict cut the 
mass of the French people in two and turned most of the peasants and 
almost all the w^omen against the Revolution. 

As regards its relations -witli foreign peoples, the Assembly pro- 
claimed its attachment to peace and decreed that the French nation 
renounces all war with a view" to conquest,” Yet the Revolution per- 
turbed foreign sovereigns, the clergy, and aristocrats, by setting their 
subjects the dangerous example of overthrowing an established gov- 
ernment in the name of a natural right common to all men, and had 
also become suspect as the result of its disorders and acts of violence. 
Louis XVI, now the prisoner of the people of Paris, had asked the 
ctlier sovereigns for assistance, and the nobles who had emigrated to 
the countries bordering upon France w"ere threatening to return in 
arms. 

Louis XVI fled from Paris in the direction of the emigres, and, 
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when brought back by force, remained under the suspicion of being 
involved with foreign powers. Though the great majority in the new 
Assembly elected in 1791 was attached to the monarchy, it came into 
conflict with the King by decreeing measures against the emigres and 
refractory priests, which Louis XVI refused to accept. In agreement 
with the King’s ministers it allowed itself to be led into declaring war 
on the German princes and the Emperor. A coalition of sovereigns 
was formed against France. The French army, disorganized by the 
departure of most of the officers, who had emigrated, broke up, and 
foreign armies invaded France and marched on Paris. 

The republican Revolution 

The invasion precipitated a crisis, the outcome of which was a sec- 
ond Revolution, This was the work of a small minority intent upon 
doing away with the king, and was carried out by violent action on the 
part of the insurgents against the legal authorities: first against the 
Paris Commune, then against the King, and finally against the Assem- 
bly. It was completed by the summary execution of the suspects under 
arrest in the prisons and the meeting of a Convention^ charged with 
drawing up a new Constitution and governing pending its promulga- 
tion. The Convention proclaimed a Republic, as resulting from the 
abolition of the royal power. But before it had had time to establish 
tlie new system of government, it was led on to upset the relations be- 
tween France and other states. 

The Prussian army had fallen back, and the French armies were 
occupying the countries adjacent to France: Savoy, the left bank of 
the Rhine, and later Belgium. The generals made changes in those 
administrative bodies which were hostile to France and allowed revo- 
lutionary propaganda to be carried on. The Convention now pro- 
claimed that it granted fraternity and aid to all peoples desirous of 
regaining their liberty,” and ordered the generals to defend citizens 
subjected to vexation in the cause of liberty,” and later to abolish 
tithes and feudal dues and obtain the election of temporary adminis- 
trators who should “ swear fidelity to liberty and equality.” This was 
an incitement to subjects to revolt against their governments and meant 
imposing the new French principles and practices as a rule for other 
peoples. 

The anger roused by this propaganda was exasperated by the exe- 
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cution of the King, which other sovereigns felt as a challenge, and they 
entered into a general coalition against the Republic. The Conven- 
tion, obliged to protect the weak minority in the occupied countries 
consisting of partisans of the Revolution, was led, at their request, to 
annex their countries to the Republic, in spite of the promise made 
in 1790. 

The invasion of France in 1793 by the armies of the Coalition 
states upset her internal politics. At first the Government had been 
under the control of the representatives of the departments, bourgeois 
notables supported by the great majority of the Convention against 
the small group, known as the Mountain^ consisting of representa- 
tives of Paris and supported only by the poorest portion of the Parisian 
people. It was discredited by the defeat of the armies, whose general 
went over to the enemy, whereupon the Mountain seized power by a 
fresh act of violence on the part of the inhabitants of the working-class 
faubourgs against the Paris Commune and the Convention. 

The new masters of power, desirous of adopting more vigorous 
measures for prosecuting the w^ar and putting down its adversaries at 
home, centralized the authority so as to make it stronger. The central 
Government was given to a '' Committee of Public Safety ” elected by 
the Convention, which controlled the Government and made its orders 
obeyed by sending out representatives on mission,” armed with full 
powers, to the generals and departments. This system of government 
was officially known as revolutionary government, because it was con- 
trary to the principle of the separation of powers and had been set up 
as a provisional expedient for the war only, till the coming of peace. 
Throughout a large part of France it provoked armed revolts by the 
partisans of the old regime and those in favour of local autonomy. 
The Government crushed this resistance by means of the Terror (the 
term officially used) , under which suspects were tried before a '' revo- 
lutionary tribunal.” 

In order to appease the mass of the people, angered by the rise 
in the prices of food, the Government fixed a maximum price for the 
necessities of life, decreed the forced circulation of the assignats, 
which became a paper currency, and ordered the requisitioning of all 
things necessary for the war. This was not a new system of social 
economy having as its purpose a change in the organization of society, 
but a temporary measure for the duration of the war. 
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The local agents charged with collecting the taxes had, in practice, 
no povrers of enforcing payment, and the Government was in great 
need of money. Hence the normal revenue was very meagre. The 
treasury being empty, the Government was led to issue increasing 
quantities of assignats, the value of which continued to fall. In the 
regions occupied by the armies it levied taxes and made enormous 
requisitions, accompanied by measures of repression which made the 
inhabitants hostile to the Revolution and to France. 

Changes in the army 

The army, composed in theory of volunteers, was no longer ad- 
equate for carrying on a war against the Coalition states. In 1793 the 
Government adopted a new procedure for recruiting; it ordered the 
requisitioning of 300,000 men, to be distributed among the com- 
munes, the recruits being usually chosen by lot. The principle of 
compulsory service w'as established, and regularized in 1798 by con- 
scription, which was applied to all bachelors between twenty and 
twenty-five. Almost all the officers had emigrated, and their place was 
taken by non-commissioned officers, some of whom rose very rapidly 
and became generals. 

The upheaval in the army was even more profound than that of 
society. The army contained far more recruits doing compulsory 
service than volunteers. The corps of officers, hitherto reserved to 
nobles or rich men, became filled with men of the people, accustomed 
to a very hard life. The armies of the other states, consisting of 
professional soldiers and, by reason of their costliness, not very large, 
were under the command of officers accustomed to a comfortable life, 
who carried baggage about with them, and of old and prudent gener- 
als, who insisted upon maintaining their communications with the 
magazines necessary for the upkeep of the troops. They manoeuvred 
slowly over a limited area. The French armies, disposing of an un- 
limited number of men, had the superiority in numbers. They were 
not hampered by impedimenta, the officers had no baggage, the 
soldiers could spend their nights bivouacking in front of a fire and 
lived on the country by requisitions. They improvised a type of 
combat contrary to the rules by deploying in loose order as skirmish- 
ers. The armies advanced rapidly under the command of young and 
enterprising generals. Having cleared French territory of the enemy, 
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they began a war of invasion, penetrating into the heart of the enemy’s 
country in order to force him to sue for peace. 

The final crisis of the Revolution 

The Convention, weakened by violent conflicts which had ended in 
the execution of its most active members, abandoned the Constitution 
voted in 1793 and made a new one, giving the executive power to a 
Directory of five members, and created a Legislative Body with two 
assemblies. It made use of the army to defend itself against insiirrec- 
tions of the Parisian populace and royalists. Later, when the elections 
had filled the assemblies with a majority suspected of desiring to 
restore the king, the Government of the Directory made use of the 
army to rid itself of its adversaries. 

The Revolution had produced results very different from what 
its authors had intended. They had succeeded in creating a uniform 
system for public life, completed in 1793 by a uniform system of 
weights and measures on the decimal system, and in establishing 
equality of rights and taxation. But they had desired to reform the 
monarchy and had established a republic; to restore the finances, and 
had ended in a deficit and bankruptcy ; to reorganize the Church, and 
had overthrown it ; to preserve the volunteer army, and had introduced 
compulsory service. They had wanted to give France local autonomy 
and political liberty, and had prepared the way for a centralized and 
authoritarian government. They had wanted to renounce war and 
conquest, and involved France in a general war followed by extensive 
conquests. They had v/anted to set up a government which should 
be a model for other peoples, and had inspired them with an aversion 
for it. 

The Revolution in Europe 

The Revolution, hailed at first with sympathy by partisans of the 
new ideas in Europe, was soon discredited by its disorders and by 
the Terror. The absolute governments entered the war against France. 
Even in Great Britain, v/Iiere there had at first been demonstrations of 
sympathy for a revolution founded upon liberty, the war against 
France consolidated the traditional system of government by the 
aristocracy. In Poland the patriots, anxious at the weakness of their 
country against tlie menace of neighbouring states, caused a Constitu- 
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tion to be voted in imitation of that of France. This served the govern- 
ments of Russia and Prussia as a pretext for carrying out a second 
partition of Poland in 1793, The patriots responded by a rising which 
gave the three powers their chance of partitioning the rest of the 
country. 

When the French armies occupied foreign countries, the French 
Government had hesitated as to what it ought to do with them. The 
party that carried the day revived the formula of natural frontiers ” 
(those of ancient Gaul) and annexed to France all territories as far as 
the Rhine and the Alps. When the armies, overstepping these fron- 
tiers, occupied the Netherlands in 1795, northern Italy in 1796, and 
afterwards Switzerland and southern Italy, all these lands were 
organized into six republics with a system of government copied from 
the French Republic. The government of these territories was handed 
over to the small minorities which rallied to the Revolution and 
abolished the old regime. But in order to raise the money necessary 
for its armies, the French Government seized the public funds, im- 
posed enormous cash levies, especially in Italy, requisitioned goods, 
and confiscated the property of the clergy and of partisans of the old 
regime. 

The new republics did not last, but there were certain survivals in 
Switzerland: the abolition of inequalities between one region and 
another and the establishment of equality between the cantons. In 
Italy the survivals included the tricolour flag, which became the sym- 
bol of Italian unity, and the annexation of the extensive territory of 
Venice to Austria. The project of landing a French army in Ireland 
to cause a rising of the adversaries of English domination was a 
failure, but determined the British Government to obtain the passage 
of the Act of Union in 1800, which did away with the Irish Parliament. 

The centralized system In France 

The political system set up in France by the Revolution was weak- 
ened by violent conflicts among the parties and changed as the result 
of a final act of force carried out by part of the Directory and one of 
the assemblies, with the assistance of a general, for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of elections. The result was a complete reorganization, with a 
partial restoration of the old regime. General Bonaparte succeeded 
in having the whole power of government (knora as the executive 
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power ”) given to him alone. The legislative power ” was divided 
among four assemblies, recruited by expedients which did away with 
elections and offered ways of providing the members of the former 
assemblies with well-paid posts. This body of men, consisting of 
bourgeois, most of whom had been lawyers and were accustomed 
to practical affairs, were bent upon keeping the bourgeoisie in power. 
It was they who adopted or inspired measures and appointed the offi- 
cials. Unlike the Constituent Assembly, which had entrusted the ad- 
ministration of every region to councils elected by the local people, 
the centralized Government took all power into its own hands and dele- 
gated it to a single agent in every administrative area — the prefect 
or the mayor (maire). All agents performing any special service 
were also officials, appointed and paid by the central Government. No 
elective public authorities survived, the people no longer had any 
share in the control of affairs, and citizens had once again become 
subjects. The French nation was far more strictly subordinated to a 
centralized system than under the monarchy, for public functions had 
then been exercised by those possessing their offices, \vho were almost 
independent, whereas in future they were performed by genuine 
agents dependent upon the Government, and most of them strangers to 
the district in which they worked. 

Despite those with whom he was surrounded, Bonaparte desired to 
conciliate the Catholics by restoring the ancient Church and, follow- 
ing the methods of the monarchy, concluded a Concordat with the 
Pope. He revealed his motives in the remarks : There must be a 
religion for the people,” or: “ Religion prevents the rich from being 
massacred by the people.” He did not restore either the religious 
orders or the property of the clergy. The Concordat recognized the 
authority of the pope over the secular clergy, but the Government 
chose the bishops and cures-doyens; all other parish priests became 
mere Mass-priests {desservants) ^ removable at the bishop’s pleasure. 

Once he felt his position consolidated, Bonaparte first caused the 
title of Consul for life to be bestowed upon him, and afterwards that 
of Emperor of the French. The restoration of the monarchy was com- 
pleted by the creation of a court with a ceremonial copied from that of 
the ancient royal court. Napoleon also revived certain practices of 
the old regime: the commission of censorship and State prisons in 
which suspects were imprisoned without being brought to trial. 
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Napoleon’s armies 

The French army continued to be recruited and perform its opera- 
tions according to the procedure improvised during the Revolution. 
It was composed of conscripts between twenty and twenty-five years 
of age who were bound to do military service, though substitutes [rem- 
plagants) were accepted so as to spare the young bourgeois. The re- 
cruits did not live in barracks and received no training. The new 
ones learned how to manceuvre and use their arms through contact with 
their seniors. The soldiers had no regular drill, and discipline re- 
mained very easy. The officers, who had risen from the ranks, were not 
required to have any education and were not promoted by seniority. 
The infantry had flintlocks discharging four bullets every three min- 
utes and with a range of over two hundred yards. The cavalry, for 
the most part light, was used for reconnaissances and charges. 

There was still a shortage of money, and funds were supplied for 
the army by war levies raised in the enemy country. The generals had 
to provide themselves wuth their means of subsistence in the land ” 
which they w^ere occupying, and the armies marched so rapidly that 
provisions could not have followed them. The soldiers were supposed 
to receive five sous a day and a bread ration ; they were often starving 
and drenched with rain, and had little sleep and a great deal of march- 
ing, Losses from gunshot -wounds were very small, ov/ing to the infe- 
rior weapons of that day, but the army was ravaged by sickness — 
typhus, septicaemia, and gangrene among the wounded — and suffered 
very great losses through desertion and bands of looters. 

This revolutionary army practised a new strategy. Napoleon had 
grasped a fact w^hich professional soldiers had not clearly realized: 
that wax is not an end in itself. It is merely a means of forcing the 
enemy to accept the policy which it is desired to impose upon him, by 
occupying his territory and destroying his armies. War as he w^aged 
it was neither siege-w^arfare nor a war of positions. His method was 
a rapid invasion, making use of surprise, so as to arrive at a decisive 
battle in which he would have the superiority in numbers. He kept his 
various corps of troops in touch with one anotlier and manceuvred in 
such a way as to unite them against an enemy whose forces were still 
scattered. Hence his troops had to carry out very rapid marches, 
which were only possible with soldiers having great endurance and 
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capable of long marches in all weathers. On the field of battle his 
tactics were still the same as those of the Revolutionary armies, battle 
being joined on the whole front at once by skirmishers, each man tak- 
ing aim, continued by a column of attack, and ending in the flight of the 
enemy. 

In a war which was bound to be short, for lack of money, every- 
thing was improvised — the instruction of the soldiers, equipment, 
provisioning, marching, and the action itself. This system, invented 
by Bonaparte as early as 1796 in Italy, a land of abundant resources, 
with a warm, dry climate, and within a limited area of operations, 
worked less and less well as it was applied successively in Germany, 
Prussia, and fi.nally Russia, in vast, almost unpopulated areas, pro- 
ducing no food and having a very cold climate, where distances were 
too great for the marches of an army eager to join battle, and melting 
away on the road. It was also very ill-suited to Spain, for guerrilla 
warfare without a decisive engagement, and in a poor country where 
the troops had to be maintained at the expense of France. 

Napoleon’s domination in Europe 

After reconquering Italy and making peace with all the states, 
Bonaparte changed the system of government in the republics by con- 
centrating all power in the hands of a president and reorganizing the 
assemblies without any elections. In Switzerland, where the unitary 
Government was opposed by the former cantons, he restored peace by 
arbitration, which reinstated the sovereign Government of each can- 
ton. In Germany the lay princes who had ceded possessions to France 
were indemnified, not by the Diet, the legal authority, but by negotia- 
tion with the French Government. They obtained in exchange the ter- 
ritories of the princes of the Church, of almost all the Imperial cities, 
and of all those lords who had been the direct vassals of the Emperor. 
The south-west of Germany, the part formerly most split up into small 
units, became the most completely unified, only four princes remain- 
ing, who took the name of king. The princes, making use of their un- 
limited power, destroyed the old regime. They abolished seignorial 
rights, with the exception of the feudal dues, and seized the property 
of the clergy. They granted freedom of religion, labour, and trade 
and established public trial. They divided up their territory into uni- 
form divisions, each administered by an official. Napoleon converted 
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the republics bordering upon France into monarchies. In Germany he 
made use of the princes to bring about the dissolution of the old Em- 
pire, and brought them all into a “ Confederation of the Rhine,” bound 
by an alliance by which they were obliged to provide him with troops. 
The German Emperor now assumed the title of Emperor of Austria. 
He next made war upon Prussia, the ally of Russia, took from her part 
of her territory, and created a new German kingdom, which he gave to 
his brother, and a new state consisting of part of Poland. He took 
possession of the kingdom of Naples, and then that of Spain. 

Napoleon was opposed by enemies of two sorts: the great Conti- 
nental powers (Austria, Prussia, Russia), who were in possession of 
strong armies, and England, who was mistress of the seas by reason 
of her fleet. He made war in two forms : military on the Continent and 
economic against the English people. Having been forced to abandon 
the invasion of England, which was defended by her fleet, he wished 
to force her to sue for peace by preventing her from carrying on any 
trade with the ports of Europe. It was therefore necessary for him 
to obtain the co-operation of the other states. The English Government 
had forbidden its subjects to carry on trade on the coasts of the French 
Empire, and later ordered all neutral ships trading with France to 
discharge their cargo in a British port and take out a licence. Napo- 
leon rejoined by two measures constituting the “ Continental block- 
ade.” He first ordered the confiscation of British goods, and next that 
of all colonial produce and all neutral ships which had touched at a 
British port. But he granted licences to trade and afterwards allowed 
the confiscated goods to be sold, which prevented the blockade from 
producing its full effect. 

The inhabitants of foreign lands subject to Napoleon refused to 
resign themselves to doing without coffee and sugar and the products 
of English industry. Their governments made no attempt to stop 
smuggling. In order to check it, Napoleon annexed to the French Em- 
pire the coasts of eastern Italy and the North Sea. His dominion also 
extended over the allied states of Italy, Spain, and Germany. He had 
persuaded the Tsar of Russia to join in the blockade, and even com- 
pelled Austria and Prussia, the two states which had remained inde- 
pendent, to conclude an alliance and, when he broke with the Tsar, to 
furnish him with troops for the purpose of making war on Russia. 
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Effects of Napoleon’s domination 

Napoleon’s domination had an effect even upon the lands which 
withstood him. After its defeat of 1806 in Prussia, the Government 
felt the necessity for reforming its system. The reform was carried 
out in the teeth of the King’s subjects, the nobles and ofiBcials, by Ger- 
man refugees in Prussia, who represented it to the King as a mon- 
archical revolution ” intended to increase his power by giving his 
subjects the means of serving him better. It consisted in introducing 
into Prussia institutions copied from France: firstly, a council of min- 
isters, elected municipalities for the towns, the principle of the eman- 
cipation of the peasants ; next, a reform of the army through the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment and the establishment of compulsory 
military service ; and, lastly, the secularization of the property of the 
Church, the formation of a body of police, the gendarmes^ and the tax 
known as the patente^ which had as its result the establishment of free- 
dom of industry and trade. 

In Spain, in the absence of the King, who was detained in France, 
the insurgent patriots formed a government which summoned a con- 
stituent assembly under the old name of Cortes. It was elected mainly 
by the provinces remote from the centre, which were the least attached 
to the absolute monarchy. It voted the Constitution of 1812, modelled 
on the French Constitution of 1791, and establishing a limited mon- 
archy with a single assembly. 

Foreign domination exasperated the peoples, which were suffer- 
ing from the passage of armies, requisitions, and war taxation, as 
well as from the privations caused by the blockade. The privileged 
classes, who were the leaders of public opinion, felt themselves to be 
particularly affected, the clergy by the sale of their property, freedom 
of religion, civil marriage, and divorce, the nobles by the abolition of 
their legal privileges and rights over the peasants, the officials by the 
loss of their posts and the refusal to pay their pensions, and the bour- 
geois by the reduction of interest on Government stock. 

This exasperation against the foreigner made men aware of dif- 
ferences between peoples which had been of no interest to the en- 
lightened men of the eighteenth century, accustomed to thinking of 
humanity rather than of nations. When Napoleon wrote: There is 
very little difference between one people and another,” he drew the 
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conclusion that he might impose the French system of government 
upon every country, ignoring the repugnance of the people. Foreign 
domination aroused the new sense of nationality. In Spain this was 
manifested by a rising of the mass of the people, and in Germany by 
tlie works of the Romantic writers. 

Napoleon continued to carry on the war in order to extend his 
domination and his blockade. But his armies wasted away first in 
Germany and afterwards in Spain. The largest of them, half of which 
was composed of foreign troops, perished in Russia, where it found 
conditions too unfavourable to a rapid war. In spite of a crisis of 
unemployment and riots in 1811, England continued to resist him be- 
cause the wealth accumulated by her trade gave her the means of 
contracting an enormous debt. The four great Coalition powers took 
the offensive, concentrating their whole force according to the Na- 
poleonic method. A decisive battle in 1813 led to the evacuation of 
Germany, the invasion of France, and the fall of Napoleon. 

Nothing remained of his domination, France losing even the ter- 
ritories acquired during the Revolution. But the French armies had 
introduced into Europe a new system of government based upon the 
principles of the Revolution — not the sovereignty of the people as 
exercised by elected assemblies, but private liberty and equality be- 
fore the law, subject to a centralized and absolute power. This change 
did not affect the extremities of Europe, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Sweden, or Russia, but some trace of it remained in all the countries 
which had been subject to Napoleon or to princes dependent upon 
him: the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

The general result was the abolition or weakening of aristocratic 
and ecclesiastical po-wer, the legal privileges of the nobles and lords, 
the material authority of the clergy, the principalities and domains 
of the Church, almost all religious houses, ecclesiastical courts, and 
the Inquisition. Another result was the abolition of the corporations 
and regulations concerned with crafts and agriculture. Out of the 
destruction of these arose a system of private liberties — freedom 
of worship, marriage, settlement, movement, agriculture, industry, 
and trade — a system of civil equality before the law, and, in theory, 
equality of access to public office and equal conditions of taxation and 
military service. Political power remained exclusively in the hands 
of sovereigns and their agents, hut since they had rid themselves of 
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the resistance of other powers, they were able to follow the example of 
France by establishing a uniform system of territorial divisions and 
setting up a body of professional officials, administrative, judicial, 
and fiscal. The relations between the government and its subjects 
assumed a more rational, equal, and simple form. 

The change was most complete and lasting in the lands — Belgium 
and the Rhine lands — - annexed before 1800, a little less so in north- 
ern Italy, fairly considerable in southern Germany, where the princes 
had been the proteges of Napoleon, and in Prussia, where it had 
taken place indirectly through imitation of France; it was smallest in 
Poland and the Illyrian provinces, which had no middle classes and 
where French domination had been shortlived. The political life of 
Europe emerged from this crisis transformed, in a similar spirit to 
that of the eighteenth century, in tlie direction of enlightened despot- 
ism,” provided with a rational system of government and granting 
private liberty to its subjects. 

Social changes 

The Revolution and the wars had caused a social and economic 
crisis which caused a more or less profound transformation of Eu- 
ropean society in the various countries. In France, where the Revolu- 
tion had systematically abolished all privileged bodies and legal 
differences between one person and another, the upheaval was com- 
plete. Its victims were the two upper classes. Not only were the 
nobles deprived of their privileges and pre-eminence of rank, but 
many of them were executed and a very large number ruined by the 
confiscation of the property of emigres and those condemned to death. 
The clergy lost its material authority, all its domains and revenues, 
its religious houses, and some of its priests. Those who remained 
were drawn into the conflict between the constitutional and refractory 
clergy and afterwards deprived of all stipends and forced to go into 
hiding. The Concordat restored only some of the bishops and parish 
priests and granted them only slender stipends. 

It was the bourgeois who profited most from the Revolution. 
They occupied almost all public offices, and increased their wealth 
by the purchase of national property taken from the clergy and nobles, 
by speculation in securities, and by army contracts. The Revolution 
also improved the position of the peasants, who were freed from 
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tithes, feudal dues, and even the payments due to their lord. The 
artisans, freed from their guild regulations, were now free to make 
and sell goods as they chose, and journeymen and home-workers had 
the right to set up in business on their own account when they pos- 
sessed sufficient means. But the wage-earners and agricultural la- 
bourers did not benefit by the new regime, for it granted freedom of 
labour only to individuals. In France a law of 1791 had forbidden 
them to form associations, take concerted measures, or strike. Na- 
poleon created an Imperial nobility ” for his generals and high 
officials, adorned with ancient titles and endowed with grants, who 
endeavoured to become absorbed into the old nobility. The blockade 
caused great losses to the shipbuilders in the ports of the Empire and 
to wholesale merchants. It protected industrialists against English 
competition, especially in the iron and textile industries. 

In England, as a result of the reaction against the Revolution, the 
aristocracy of great landowners and clergy, in whose hands lay the 
power, consolidated their social predominance. The almost uninter- 
rupted continuance of the war for twenty years provoked an eco- 
nomic crisis complicated by the disturbance resulting from previous 
progress in technical methods. The population increased rapidly, es- 
pecially in the northern and western regions, where the presence of 
iron, coal, and waterfalls attracted industrial enterprises. These 
gave employment to a growing number of workers, who received a 
rapid training without serving an apprenticeship and were concen- 
trated in large establishments. The employers reduced expenses by 
lowering wages and engaging unskilled labourers, women, and chil- 
dren as operatives, with the support of Parliament. In order to main- 
tain high rents and prices for land against the competition of for- 
eign wheat. Parliament established import duties which caused a 
rise in the price of bread. Wage-earners were affected by both the 
fall in wages and the rise in the price of food. When the workmen 
called for the application of the law limiting the number of appren- 
tices, Parliament first suspended and then abrogated the law. For 
agricultural labourers the custom grew up of resorting to an expedient 
devised in 1795 by a local gathering of justices of the peace. Wages 
everywhere being notoriously insufficient, the parish was bound to 
supplement them by relief, fixed by the justices in relation to the price 
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of bread. The crisis of the blockade led to such unemployment that 
in 1811 the exasperated workmen went about the country smashing 
not only the machines used in large-scale industry, but also the looms 
used by the home-workers. 

In the lands of central Europe which had passed under French 
rule, society underwent the same changes to the detriment of the 
nobles and clergy as in France, but less markedly to the advantage of 
the bourgeois and peasants and without any progress worth men- 
tioning in the position of wage-earners. In eastern Europe society 
was still dominated by the great landowning nobles, who continued 
to look down upon the villagers and exploit the peasants and even, 
in Russia, to treat them like slaves. 

intellectual work 

Science continued to make progress, mainly through the re- 
searches of isolated men of learning. In France, however, the Ecole 
Polytechnique, founded by the Convention, became a centre for the 
mathematical and mechanical sciences. Inorganic chemistry was 
completed by the study of bodies according to a new nomenclature. 

Germany, though passively subject to foreign domination in the 
political sphere, was for the first time taking the leading place in 
Europe in the creation of intellectual works. The German philoso- 
phers Kant and Fichte, resuming the path followed in the seventeenth 
century, returned to speculation on problems of metaphysics insol- 
uble by scientific methods, thus giving Germany a metaphysical pri- 
macy which she retained up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
German poetry rose to the highest level it had yet attained in Goethe 
and Schiller. Next the lyrical poets of the Romantic school were in- 
spired by the new national sentiment. In contrast with the spirit of 
humanity of the seventeenth century, the conception gained currency 
of an essential genius peculiar to each people, manifested in the 
works of its past and the spontaneous output of the popular masses — 
beliefs, tales, and songs, in which the Romantics sought their mate- 
rial. At the same time the English lyrical poets, who were in sym- 
pathy with the Revolution, adopted the romantic form. The French 
writers of note, even Chateaubriand, were prose-writers and were all 
foreigners or connected with foreign lands. 
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Germany also occupied the first rank in instrumental music, in 
which Vienna became the most active centre, in competition with the 
Italians, who turned for preference to opera. 

The plastic arts, in which original production was almost entirely 
concentrated in France, hardly produced any works of importance, 
except those of the painters belonging to the school of David, which 
was beginning to shake itself free from the acedemic style, though 
the latter continued to dominate architecture. 
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THE FIRST PART OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

e 

The third of a century between the Restoration of 1814 and the 
revolutions of 1848 was a time of peace between states and progress 
in the material life of Europe, during which a decisive change in the 
political system and in society was in preparation. 

The Restoration 

The Allies — that is, the four great powers forming the Coalition 
against Napoleon — attempted to restore the state of affairs exist- 
ing in Europe previous to the Revolution. This Restoration started by 
redistributing the territories reconquered either from the French Em- 
pire or from the states which had passed under the domination of 
Napoleon or been taken from the two kings — of Denmark and Sax- 
ony — who had remained his allies. In principle it was meant that 
these should be restored to their former sovereigns, now proclaimed 
the legitimate ones ; but the restoration was not fully carried out. 

The Allies did not re-establish any of the republics. That of 
Venice remained in the possession of Austria; that of Genoa was 
given to the King of Sardinia; that of the United Provinces was turned 
into a kingdom of the Netherlands, enlarged by the whole of Belgium 
and having as its king the heir of the former Stadhouders. None of the 
ecclesiastical states were restored except the “ States of the Church/’ 
the domain of the Pope. Of the old free cities of Germany only four 
remained. The Emperor of Austria recovered the territory of Milan 
and combined it with Venetia to form a kingdom governed by a vice- 
roy. The rest of Italy was restored to its former princes, and the name 
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of Italy disappeared. The King of Saxony lost part of his territory, 
which was given to Prussia, and the King of Denmark the kingdom 
of Norway, which was given to the King of Sweden. The partition 
of Poland was not maintained in its entirety: the part annexed by 
Prussia in 1795 was formed into a small kingdom of Poland, of which 
the Tsar proclaimed himself King. Prussia regained Posen and re- 
ceived the territories of the former princes of the Church in West- 
phalia and on the left bank of the Rhine as compensation for the 
rest. In view of its consequences this was the most ominous of the 
changes. Hitherto Prussia had remained an east European state, 
aristocratic, military, agricultural, and Lutheran; she now became a 
German state of western Europe, in part Catholic and bourgeois, pos- 
sessing a territory rich in mines and ready to become an area of heavy 
industry. She now found herself charged with defending the Rhine 
against France, formerly her natural ally. Thus Europe was left 
simplified and reduced to some twenty states, not counting Germany, 
now a Confederation including no more than thirty-eight members. 

The internal system of government in the states was also restored, 
but to a very unequal extent, and in some countries very incompletely. 
In France especially, the Restoration was confined to re-establishing 
the old royal family, but, at the request of the Allies themselves, the 
legitimate ” King bound himself by the Constitutional Charter 
{Charte) ’’ to maintain all innovations introduced since 1789, and 
even the acquisition of property confiscated from the clergy and 
emigres. It left undisturbed all Government officials, whether of 
Revolutionary, bourgeois, or military origin. The kingdom of the 
Netherlands, which took the place of a confederation of provinces 
with unequal rights, formed a centralized unitary state with a single 
assembly. Switzerland retained its new Constitution of 1802, its 
neutrality being placed under a European guarantee. In all other 
states the ruler regained his power, which was in theory unlimited 
and had actually increased since the powers of the nobles and clergy 
and provincial customs had been destroyed by French domination. 

Henceforward the system of government in every state depended 
upon the will of the legitimate prince, and most of them upheld 
absolutism, accepting neither limits nor control. A few in Germany, 
especially those whose territory bordered upon France, granted a 
Constitution copied from the French Charte, defining their powers 
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and the rights of their subjects, and created two chambers, one of 
them elective. The King of the Netherlands established a funda- 
mental law ” providing for the setting up of an assembly. Sweden 
preserved its ancient Diet; Norway, having revolted against annexa- 
tion, received in 1814 a Constitution copied from the French constitu- 
tion of 1791 and had an elected assembly, though this met only every 
three years, so that the real power remained in the hands of the minis- 
ters, chosen by the King of Sweden. Hungary, which had remained a 
separate kingdom, retained its aristocratic Diet, which was very 
seldom summoned. The kingdom of Poland received from the Tsar 
a Constitution and a Diet. In all those states in which there was an 
assembly, its functions were confined to voting the laws and taxation 
proposed by the Government. The ministers were chosen by the 
prince from outside the assembly and depended upon him alone. 

The system in England was different, for the king had acquired 
the habit of choosing members of Parliament as his ministers and 
allowing them to govern, without appearing at the Council himself. 
But the theory that the minister must govern in harmony with the 
majority in the House was not yet definitely accepted by the Tory 
party, which was then in power, and was only accepted in 1834. In 
France the king had the right to choose his ministers, but the practice 
still varied, and, as in England, most of the ministers were chosen 
among the members of the Chambers. 

Unlike the practice of the French Revolutionary assemblies, a rule 
common to all monarchies forbade the payment of any salary to the 
elected deputies, the result of which was to exclude men with no 
means. The electoral system varied, but in all states the right of 
election was a privilege reserved to property-owners. The electoral 
qualification in England was ownership of real estate, in France pay- 
ment of direct taxation. In the northern lands, following the tradi- 
tion of the Middle Ages, voting was oral and public, but in France 
and those countries which had adopted the French system it was 
written and secret. 

All constitutional monarchies tolerated the gro^vth of political 
practices differing greatly from those of the eighteenth century. The 
government allowed the newspapers to print information about public 
affairs and discuss political questions. It had to abandon the cen- 
sorship and recognize a “ liberty of the press,” the extent of which in 
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the various countries was subject to very unequal limitations in the 
shape of police supervision or prosecution before the courts. The 
English system of trial by jury was applied to press trials in France. 
Subjects, or at least the more well-to-do of them, could obtain in- 
formation about the acts of the Government and the criticisms of it in 
the Chambers. Thus the action of public opinion on the government 
of states began. 

Relations between the states were based upon a principle defined 
in the declarations issued by the Allies after the defeat of Napoleon: 
that of basing peace upon a just division of strength ” between the 
powers, or upon a lasting system of equilibrium.’’ Thus a “ Eu- 
ropean equilibrium ” was established, maintained by the concert 
of Europe ” — that is, by agreement between the great powers,” 
which decided among themselves the general affairs of Europe, with- 
out consulting the other states. The governments at the Congress of 
Vienna had guaranteed the states no more than the maintenance of 
their territory. But the return of Napoleon in 1815 made them dread 
another revolution. To prevent this they established a system of super- 
vision over the internal affairs of France, exercised by a conference 
of their ambassadors in Paris, and agreed to hold meetings for the 
purpose of examining measures for the maintenance of peace. These 
were the conferences ” and congresses held between 1818 and 
1822. This agreement between the four opponents of Napoleon was 
wrongly known as the “ Holy Alliance,” by confusion with the real 
Holy Alliance, the work of the Tsar Alexander, in which England 
refused to join and to which the King of France was admitted. 

Types of opposition and agitation 

The system established in 1814 caused discontent in various 
quarters for different reasons. Those who desired a constitution, as- 
semblies, elections, and the liberty of the press were annoyed by 
absolutism. The redistribution of territory had established states 
which did not coincide with nations — Germany, Italy, and Poland 
being partitioned among several states, while, on the other hand, the 
Austrian Empire included in the same state a number of nations 
foreign to one another — Germans, Hungarians, Czechs, Poles, 
Croats, and Italians. This system angered both the partisans of na- 
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tional unityj who desired to combine their whole nation in a single 
state, and, on the other hand, those under the rule of a foreign govern- 
ment, who desired to be governed by men of their own nationality. 
Those opposed to absolutism formed a liberal opposition, and those 
dissatisfied with the distribution of territory a national opposition. 
The two types of opposition, usually carried on by the same persons, 
were not recruited among the great mass of the nation — the peasants, 
artisans, traders, and employees, who had no thought of resisting the 
Government. Almost all those in opposition belonged to the middle 
classes, enjoying leisure and some education — lawyers, doctors, 
men of letters, students, or young officers. Their means of action 
were weak; they worked by means of secret societies or military re- 
volts, first in Spain, Portugal, and Italy and afterwards in France 
and Russia. 

These revolts provided the great absolutist powers — Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia — with an occasion for proclaiming that they 
possessed the right of armed intervention, not only to uphold the 
territorial settlement, but to restore the absolute power of the legiti- 
mate sovereign. This principle of intervention ’’ was applied by the 
Austrian troops in Italy and by the French army in Spain. The Eng- 
lish Government protested that The Alliance was not conceived as 
a union for the government of the world and the superintendence of 
the affairs of other States.” 

The concert of the great powers, shaken by the opposition of the 
English Government to the principle of intervention, definitively broke 
up on account of two regions which had not been included in the 
settlement of the Congress of Vienna: the revolting South American 
colonies, which finally formed themselves into republics whose in- 
dependence was recognized by England; and the Ottoman Empire, 
where the Greek Christians revolted against the Moslem Sultan and 
were supported by England and afterwards by the Tsar. 

In the constitutional monarchies the opposition was concerned 
only with the working of the Government. In France the so-called 
independent” or liberal ” opposition was at odds with the ultras^ 
who were demanding the restitution of their property to the emigres 
and the restoration of their power to the clergy. In England the Whig 
party, which came to call itself Liberal, demanded reform of the old 
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electoral system, which gave a very small minority of electors the 
majority of members. A new Radical party, formed by workmen, 
called for a '' radical reform ” by means of universal suffrage. 

Antagonism between states 

After 1830 relations among the states were upset by a change in 
the internal government of two of the great powers. In France the 
Revolution of 1830, starting as a conflict between the King and the 
liberal majority in the Chamber, was completed, under the tricolour 
flag, by an insurrection of the people of Paris, who had remained 
hostile to the Bourbons. It retained the Charter in a revised form, 
but fundamentally changed the character of the Government, ex- 
cluding from it the legitimists — that is, the nobility and clergy — 
and bringing into power the rich bourgeois, who were liberal and 
free-thinking. The King was obliged to govern in accordance with 
the new principle of government, known in English as responsible, 
and in French as parliamentary, in which ministers are responsible 
to the Chambers — that is, are bound to resign if they are not in 
agreement with the majority in the elected Chamber. In practice 
this system led to the adoption of the leaders of the majority party 
as ministers, which made the real power pass into the hands of elected 
persons. In England the system was changed by reform of the elec- 
toral system, which had been demanded for the last half-century. 
A majority consisting of a coalition between the Liberal minority 
and the dissident Tories passed it through the House. In order to 
obtain its acceptance by the House of Lords, it was necessary to make 
use of the workmen, who alarmed the Lords by mass demonstrations 
and persuaded them to yield. 

The result was to give the majority and the Government to the 
Liberal party, which reformed municipal administration by giving 
it to elected councils. 

Henceforth the great powers of Europe were divided into two 
groups with two opposing political systems. In the east and centre 
there were the three absolutist monarchies, in the west the two parlia- 
mentary monarchies. Each group tended to uphold the system 
analogous to its own in the smaller states, and resorted to armed in- 
tervention either to support or to crush a liberal revolution. The 
liberal states assisted the Belgians, who had revolted against the King 
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of the Netherlands, in setting up an independent kingdom of Belgium 
with a liberal Constitution. But the Tsar of Russia, inspired by con- 
trary sentiments, crushed the revolt of the Poles and incorporated the 
country in his Empire, while Austria put down revolts in the small 
Italian states. 

Later England and France intervened in the two kingdoms of 
Portugal and Spain to support the two Queens dowager exercising 
the regency in the name of their daughters against the two uncles of 
the Queens, who were still minors, the uncles being in favour of ab- 
solute government. To win the support of the liberals, the Regents 
accepted a Constitution. Spain and Portugal became constitutional 
monarchies. The supreme power, contested between two parties, was 
in point of fact exercised by the generals. 

In states with a liberal government political life was marked by 
incessant party struggles in the Chambers and the press. A democratic 
opposition arose which protested against electoral privileges. It 
found its largest body of partisans in England, where the manual 
labourers organized themselves into a Labour party, known as the 
Chartists^ to demand universal suffrage by means of mass demonstra- 
tions and the presentation of a monster petition to the House three 
times. In France it first took the form of rioting in Paris for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Government, and afterwards of an agi- 
tation among the National Guards in favour of electoral reform.” 
In Switzerland the new Radical party, formed in 1830, established 
universal suffrage in the cantons in which it had gained power, and 
demanded the reform of the Confederation so as to establish universal 
suffrage in all of them and strengthen the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The agitation led to a civil war against the Catholic cantons, 
united in a Sonderbund^^ (separate league), and to the victory of 
the Radicals. 

In Russia the Tsar stiffened absolutist government by creating a 
political police which kept a strict watch over education, books, meet- 
ings, and private life, in such a way as to isolate the Russian people 
from Europe. But the King of Prussia, desirous of raising a loan, 
summoned all the provincial assemblies in the kingdom to a joint 
general assembly. The Austrian Government allowed the Hungarian 
Diet to adopt Magyar as its official language. National sentiment 
began to be awakened in Bohemia and Croatia by the use of Slav 
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languages. In Italy the movement in favour of unity succeeded in 
manifesting itself openly, with the support of some of the princes. 
Beginning in Piedmont, it took the form of a “ risorgimento ” (resur- 
rection) of the spirit of Italy and succeeded in obtaining from the 
sovereigns the promise of a liberal regime. 

The antagonism between the two groups of states became softened 
after 1840, while the agreement between the members of each group 
was ceasing to exist. The harmony between France and England was 
shaken by a conflict over the Pasha of Egypt, in which France found 
herself isolated in face of the four former Allies of 1814. It broke 
down over the question of Spain, whereupon Louis Philippe tried 
to draw closer to the absolute monarchies. 

Progress in production 

Agriculture still remained the means of existence of the great 
majority of the populations of Europe and required a great deal of 
labour for a small amount of production. The only progress of im- 
portance in cultivation and stock-breeding took place in countries in 
which Dutch and English methods were used: the new rotation of 
crops, in which wheat alternated with artificial forage crops (lucerne, 
clover, sainfoin, and beet), the use of ploughshares which turned up 
the ground to a great depth, the abolition of the fallow periods, the 
feeding of cattle indoors for part of the time with forage crops, and 
their improvement by the selection of breeding animals. This prog- 
ress was still confined to Belgium, England, the north of France, and 
the west of Germany. Even where farming methods were on this 
higher level, there were still as yet no chemical manures or agricul- 
tural machinery; work was still done with the old implements, the 
scythe, sickle, and flail, and required a large number of labourers. 
The most paying crops were still the vine and olive and such indus- 
trial crops as flax, hemp, colza, the mulberry, and madder, grown 
chiefly in the Mediterranean regions — Italy, Spain (which also 
cultivated the orange-tree), and the south of France, as well as on 
the vine-clad hills which produced fine vintages. The invention of 
beet sugar had recently led to the cultivation of sugar-beet. 

Just as agricultural labour was still carried out chiefly by peasants, 
so industrial labour was still chiefly in the hands of artisans working 
on their own account. It was now that the new technical inventions 
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discovered in England during the eighteenth century brought about 
the industrial revolution,” particularly in those parts of England 
where there were coal, iron, and water-power. Coal-mining, iron- 
and steel-manufacture, and the spinning of cotton, and afterwards 
wool, by machinery brought together a large number of workmen 
in the same establishment. 

Most of the industries organized for large-scale production still 
continued to give out the work to home-workers, this system applying 
to cutlery, iron goods, clocks and watches, bronze, toys, straw and 
knitted goods. Home-weaving, no longer able to compete with ma- 
chines, became affected by unemployment and the number of looms 
decreased everywhere. But machinery driven by steam was still rare. 
It was on the English model, with English machines, sometimes 
smuggled into the country, and often with English workmen, that 
coke-furnaces for smelting, spinning-machines, and afterwards power- 
looms began to be set up in the more advanced parts of the Continent: 
at Liege, St. Gall, in the north of France, Alsace, and the Rhineland. 

Trade and credit 

Trade benefited by the progress in means of communication, 
which had become more economical, especially internal transport by 
water in boats on the rivers and canals of England and Belgium, and 
at sea in steamships propelled by paddle-wheels. On land, roads 
were greatly improved by the process invented by a Scotch engineer, 
Macadam, who replaced heavy paving by a layer of finely crushed 
stones compressed by a roller. Travellers used the new coach serv- 
ice with rapid diligences^ or stagecoaches, for which relays of horses 
were posted along the route. The railway was created by the com- 
bination of rails (already an old invention) with the locomotive^ in- 
vented by an Englishman and perfected in France. It started in 
England, over a short course, and was imitated in Belgium, Germany, 
and France. 

Internal trade still had as its principal commodity the grain re- 
quired by the great cities, which was transported by water or in carts, 
and the price of which still varied widely according to the yield of 
the crop. Overseas trade with foreign lands increased greatly in 
England, which exported colonial produce, coffee, sugar, and tobacco, 
now in more general use, and, above all, the products of its great 
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textiles and metallurgical industries. It imported raw materials: 
wood, cotton, and wool and sometimes grain. Wholesale trade was 
carried out on the produce exchanges by exhibiting samples. 

Foreign trade was still hampered by measures for keeping money 
in the country and preventing foreign competition in industry, in 
accordance with mercantilist theory. French industrialists, and es- 
pecially the iron-masters and manufacturers of sewing-thread and 
cotton and woollen textiles, persuaded the Chambers to impose very 
high import duties, and even obtained the exclusion of certain Eng- 
lish products. In 1815, at the request of the landowners, the English 
Government had imposed almost prohibitive duties on the import of 
grain, and later a sliding scale ” of duties, varying with the price 
in the home market. It gradually relaxed this system, decreased the 
import duties on colonial produce and the products of foreign in- 
dustry, stopped the embargo on foreign vessels, then the monopoly 
of the trading companies, and finally, after the Irish famine of 1846, 
abolished all duties on wheat. The English industrialists, who had 
no reason to fear foreign competition, set up an organization in Man- 
chester in favour of free trade among states. The Prussian Govern- 
ment, obliged to keep watch over a very long frontier-line, which 
made smuggling easy, concluded a “ Customs Union ” with almost all 
the smaller German states, which greatly reduced import duties. 

Credit was becoming more and more active with the increase of 
negotiable securities. State loans and shares in limited companies 
engaged in shipping and industry, which were dealt in on the Ex- 
changes. The State hanks of England and France still issued only 
small quantities of notes, and those only of the larger denominations. 
Banking transactions were still carried on by private banks, which 
issued notes and made payments. Credit was still used chiefly to 
substitute paper for money, so as to facilitate its circulation, and for 
making short-term loans on bills payable at a fixed date. It was the 
Scottish hanks that started making long-term loans to industrial or 
shipping entei'prises. Credit became international in the Swiss 
banking-houses which issued State loans and in the banks of the Roth- 
schild family, managed by five brothers who had established them- 
selves in five European cities. 
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Social changes 

The population was increasing more rapidly than in former days, 
on the one hand in the most thinly populated regions of eastern Eu- 
rope (Russia, Austria, and eastern Germany), and on the other hand 
in the industrial countries of Great Britain and Belgium. The birth- 
rate was still very high, even in France. 

The great majority of the population still lived in the country 
districts, except in Great Britain and Belgium. There were still only 
forty- two cities in Europe with more than a hundred thousand in- 
habitants, having a total population amounting to twelve millions. 

As a result of the Revolution, society was changing in western and 
central Europe, where the abolition of privileges had decreased the 
inequality between the various classes in the social scale and private 
liberty had throra down the barriers between men of different rank. 
It was changing but little in the countries of eastern Europe, where 
the old regime was still in force. 

Peasants still formed the majority everywhere except in England. 
Where they worked on their own account as peasant proprietors, 
farmers, tenants, or metayers on a small scale, their position contin- 
ued to improve; but it was still wretched in a few over-populated 
countries, in southern Italy and especially in Ireland, where they 
lived on a piece of land sublet by the agent of a great estate. The 
agricultural labourers employed on the great estates in Italy, Spain, 
and England, which were farmed for the landowner’s direct profit, 
still lived in a precarious condition with very low w^ages and were 
miserably housed and fed. But the English system of out-relief was 
abolished in 1835 because it imposed too heavy a poor-rate on the 
taxpayers. 

In eastern Europe (Austria, Hungary, Poland) the peasant still 
lived on a great domain and was bound to perform forced labour, or 
else worked as a mere day-labourer and was subject to the landlord’s 
jurisdiction. Even in Prussia the abolition of feudal dues, which 
did not take place till after 1815, under the influence of the nobles, 
benefited only the well-to-do peasants who were the hereditary tenants 
of their land and owned a team of oxen. The others, forming the 
great mass of the peasants, were granted personal liberty, but de- 
prived of their land, which w^as added to their master’s domain. 
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Those working with hand-implements were now mere labourers em- 
ployed on the estate in return for a very small wage and a piece of 
land granted them by the landowner on a precarious tenure. In the 
kingdom of Poland, where the peasants had been liberated on the 
same system in the time of Napoleon, they remained exempt from 
personal obligations, but were reduced to the status of labourers on 
the great domains. 

In the Piussian Empire the peasants were still bound to the soil 
w’hich they tilled, and helplessly abandoned to the arbitrary power 
of the nobles, who employed them in their houses as domestic serv- 
ants or sent them away to work as artisans, subject to the payment of 
a due, or obrok^ and sometimes even sold them off the domain. 

The Christian peasants in the Balkan Peninsula, which was still 
subject to the Sultan, lived under a variety of systems. In Bulgaria, 
where the land had been split up into great domains (chiflik), each 
the property of a Moslem warrior, the peasants lived about the person 
of their master in a servile condition. In the mountainous regions in 
Serbia and Greece, where the Moslems kept only garrisons, the peas- 
ants continued to own their lands and had even retained their local 
chiefs. They gained their freedom after the creation of a kingdom 
of Greece, and in Serbia after the departure of the garrisons of 
janizaries. Rumania, where the boyars still owned their great do- 
mains, was, like Poland, a land in which the peasants remained sub- 
ject to the great landowners. 

The change in the technical methods of industry had altered the 
proportion between the three kinds of workmen employed in industry. 
It had reduced the numbers of craftsmen and inci*eased those of 
factory workers concentrated in large establishments. Flome-workers 
decreased in the textile industries, in which the rise of machines was 
spreading, but increased in those crafts which were organized on the 
contract system. Yet the craftsmen still formed the large majority 
of industrial workers, except in the heavy industries confined to 
limited areas. With the exception of those employed in building — 
masons, stone-cutters, carpenters, and tilers, whose work could only 
be paid for in wages, but whose mode of life and outlook were those 
of the craftsmen — they sold their o%vn work to local customers. 
Transport workers — carters, coachmen, and seamen in the navy or 
mercantile marine — belonged to tlie same social category, though 
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they worked for a wage. At that time they were the most active and 
independent among the working classes, having a craftsman’s con- 
science and self-respect. 

Wage-earners employed in large-scale industry, either in fac- 
tories or as home-workers, still formed an unorganized mass of men, 
women, and children, many of them coming from the country, who 
served no regular apprenticeship, had no connection with the place 
where they worked, and subsisted on nothing but a precarious wage, 
in constant dread of unemployment. They had none of the things 
which had given the craftsmen a stable position — organization, a 
long apprenticeship, personal relations, a permanent establishment, 
the traditions of their craft, and a pride in it. All concerted action, 
such as associations or strikes, was forbidden them by law. The 
length of the working day, which was left to the master’s discretion 
even for wmmen and children, was far too long for their health. 
Where industry was organized on a large scale, especially in Eng- 
land, the workers lived huddled together in dwellings that were too 
small, gloomy, dirty, and badly ventilated, and had only insufScient 
or badly prepared food, which caused excess in drink. The children 
were pale, sickly, and often misshapen. 

Having failed to obtain the continued observance of the ancient 
regulations, the English workmen sought to improve their lot by form- 
ing trade unions^' among the workers belonging to the same craft 
in the same town, which acted as mutual aid societies and were used 
to discuss wages and hours of work with the employers. In 1825 
tliey obtained the passage of a law authorizing trade unions and 
strikes, but the aSiliation of unions was still prohibited and cases 
were tried by justices of the peace hostile to associations of workmen 
and inclined to condemn them as conspiracy. 

Above the great mass of manual labourers in agriculture and 
industry there was growing up a type intermediate between the 
people ” and the upper classes, made up of small tradesmen, sub- 
ordinate employees, and schoolmasters and, in the large cities, those 
employed in the food-supply trades — butchers, pork-butchers, or 
pastry-cooks. They were distinguished from the others by their dress, 
speech, and mode of life and had usually received the elementary 
education necessary for keeping their books; but they were not ad- 
mitted into bourgeois society, their wives were not ladies, and the 
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marriage of their daughters with bourgeois would have been a mis- 
alliance. 

The part of the urban population known in France as the bour- 
geoisie still continued to increase in wealth and power. Since it fur- 
nished all the leading men in industry, trade, and banking, all 
lawyers, doctors, and professors, and almost all the officials, it took 
the lead in both economic and intellectual life. Hence it was the 
class that profited most by the changes introduced into life by tech- 
nical progress, the increase of wealth, and the spread of education. 
It was distinguished from the mass of the people by its manners and 
speech, and its sons were educated in secondary schools {colleges)^ 
in which, even in England and Germany, Latin was taught. 

Yet the upper class was still the nobility, which continued to feel 
a sense of social superiority based upon its ancient origin, strength- 
ened by dislike of the innovations due to the Revolution, and main- 
tained by the habit of regarding marriage with bourgeois as a mis- 
alliance. But an increasing number of new families of bourgeois 
origin were entering it, in England by buying an estate, so that they 
became absorbed into the gentry; in the German lands by acquiring 
a title of nobility which the princes granted to their officials ; and in 
Russia by discharging one of those functions which conferred nobility. 
It was only in the lands consisting of great domains and having no 
bourgeois — Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and the Baltic lands — that 
the nobility remained a closed class. A sense of brotherhood was 
still felt by the nobles throughout the whole of Europe, which made 
marriages possible and facilitated personal relations. This kept up 
among the nobility a little of the international character which it had 
had in the eighteenth century. It was beginning to imitate English 
customs — English topcoats and hats, horseracing and betting, whist- 
playing, and aristocratic clubs. 

In all the Protestant lands the clergy had ceased to form a class 
apart. The pastors became assimilated to the bourgeoisie, and in 
England, the prelates to the aristocracy. The Catholic clergy, reduced 
in number and wealth by the suppression of the monastic orders in 
France and the secularization of their property, even in Spain, was no 
longer recruited from the nobility, but from the middle or lower 
middle classes and even from peasant families. The Society of Jesus, 
restored by the Pope in 1814, resumed its work in all the Catholic 
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countries, founding schools at which rich and noble families had their 
sons educated. It once more assumed the guidance of the court and 
Government in Austria, Spain, and the small Italian states and even 
gained an influence in France which disquieted Gallican Catholics. 
The regular clergy had been reconstituted under the form of congre- 
gations, especially of women, who now often did not take perpetual 
vows. In all Catholic countries they performed the functions of hos- 
pital nurses and teachers in primary schools, at which girls of the 
lower class were educated, and convent schools, attended by the 
daughters of the nobility and bourgeoisie. 

The new conditions of life 

Material life was now beginning to change in the parts of Europe 
most advanced in civilization, as a result of inventions and new 
habits, most of which came from Great Britain. It would take too 
long to describe them; it will suffice here to enumerate and attempt to 
classify them. 

Technical inventions served to make life more convenient. They 
have so completely entered into the life of all countries that we find 
it difficult to imagine how Europe had done without them. They were : 
chemical matches made with sulphur, and afterwards phosphorus, 
which did away with the long and difficult operation of striking the 
flint and steel, catching the spark on the tinder, and bringing it in 
contact with the substance to be lit; the oil lamp, with a mechanism 
moved by a spring for drawing up the oil regularly; stearine candles, 
which took the place of tallow dips requiring to be snuffed ; steel pens 
instead of goose-quills ; beet sugar, which made sugar, preserves, and 
sweetmeats, hitherto expensive luxuries, into articles of general con- 
sumption; gas lamps, first used in London for lighting streets and 
shops; the use of coal fires, making it possible to replace open fires 
by stoves, giving a greater and steadier heat, and more suitable in 
cold, damp weather; the building of tall houses divided into several 
storeys, which made it possible to let lodgings to the floating bourgeois 
population; the use of trousers instead of knee-breeches, and shoes 
instead of boots; and postage stamps, invented in England, which 
made it unnecessary to collect postage from the receiver of the letter. 

Care of the person and healthful habits came principally from 
England, These were, first and foremost, the habit of cleanliness, 
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instead of the dirtiness which had been general in all classes of so- 
ciety in every land : bathrooms and the use of hot baths, which very 
slowly made their way over the whole of Europe, and water-closets, 
which took the place of the old cesspool. German doctors invented 
hydrotherapy, or cold-water cures, and preventive treatment by diet- 
ing. 

New amusements served to increase the amenities of life. There 
was travel for pleasure, brought into fashion by the English, and 
tourist travel, whose name indicates its Swiss and German origin, both 
of which took people to those natural beauties which it had become 
the fashion to admire — the sea and high mountains, especially the 
Alps, or the artistic beauties and classical memories of Italy. There 
were social gatherings, especially evening parties or balls given either 
by private persons or in a public hall by subscription. The attraction 
of these was dancing, which took new forms, abandoning the dances of 
the eighteenth century and adopting the German waltz, such Polish 
dances as the polka, mazurka, and redowa, the Spanish quadrille, the 
English country-dance, and the Scottish schottische. Almost all of 
these were dances for couples, in which it became the custom for the 
man to hold his partner by the waist. The theatres, which in the 
eighteenth century had been frequented chiefly by ofiicers and those 
about the court, now attracted a wider public. Books, and even news- 
papers, were still luxuries, but were made more accessible by the 
use of lending and circulating libraries. 

These innovations, which made life more convenient or pleasanter, 
chiefly benefited the middle classes. They made bourgeois conditions 
of life more like those of the noble and wealthy. They were coming 
into use chiefly in the richer and more civilized countries and did not 
much aifect the mass of the people — the manual labourers, shop- 
keepers, and employees — so that the gulf between these and the 
bourgeoisie grew wider. 

Changes In popular ideas 

Intellectual life reached the mass of the people not through the 
sciences or arts, which were confined to a small minority of writers, 
artists, and amateurs, but in the form of beliefs and doctrines con- 
nected with the subjects that interested them — religion, politics, and 
the organization of society. 
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The most ancient forms of belief still remained in full vigour 
everywhere, especially in the country districts. Among them were 
belief in apparitions of the dead, magic, divination, the interpretation 
of dreams, miraculous cures, charms, amulets, and gestures intended 
to avert evil spells. The more recent beliefs introduced by the Chris- 
tian religion were summarized in formulas which found their way into 
the very depths of the people by means of the catechism, sermons, 
prayers, hymns, devotional books, and in the Protestant countries the 
reading of the Bible, often organized in the form of family prayers. 

Scientific progress in the knowledge of the universe and the new 
conception of the relations between God and man had estranged a 
section of high society from Christian doctrine; but the French Revolu- 
tion had brought about a change in the feelings of the privileged 
classes by giving them the impression that a revolt against traditional 
religion encouraged people to revolt against political authority and 
the social system. They drew the conclusion that some religion is 
necessary to the people and that those in high places ought to set them 
an example. Noble or rich families returned to the practice of the 
Christian religion, even in Orthodox Russia. In all countries free 
thought came to be regarded by good society as in bad taste. The in- 
habitants of the industrial cities in England, finding the established 
Church too lukewarm, turned to the worship of the Dissenting “ chap- 
els.” 

The return to the practice of religion had not revived interest in 
doctrine. This remained a subject of study for future ecclesiastics 
in the Catholic seminaries, where it w'as taught in the spirit of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and in the Protestant theological faculties, where it 
was being shaken by rationalist criticism and a historical study of the 
changes in dogma. But believers no longer took a passionate interest 
in the question of salvation, having been freed from fear of the eternal 
punishments of hell, in which they no longer really believed. Good 
conduct seemed more important than faith. 

Diverted from religious doctrine, intellectual activity was trans- 
ferred to politics, openly in countries enjoying political liberty (Great 
Britain, France, Sweden, Belgium, Scandinavia, and a few small 
German states) and in the form of secret meetings or associations and 
the reading of forbidden books in those which remained under an 
absolutist regime. In politics, as in religion, theories beyond the 
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grasp of the average intelligence were condensed into formulas ex- 
pressing or provocative of feeling. These were disseminated by quite 
other means than religious doctrines, through press controversies, 
debates in assemblies, the “ professions of faith ” issued by candi- 
dates, public meetings, political songs and catchwords, and mottoes on 
banners. They did not, like religious formulas, become current 
among peasants, women, and children, but reached only men of the 
upper classes and a small portion of the labouring classes. They 
produced a totally different effect from religious doctrines. Whereas 
religion, being imposed by an absolute authority, preserved unity of 
belief, political theories, being freely chosen as the result of personal 
feelings which varied with the individual, ended by splitting up the 
people into parties^ each professing a different ideal, expressed in 
different formulas of government. 

There was a fundamental difference between the partisans of 
tradition, known as conservatives^^ whose ideal it was to preserve the 
established system founded upon authority, and the liberals, the 
partisans of innovations demanded in the name of liberty for purposes 
of improvement. The antagonism between them was defined in formu- 
las. On the conservative side these were: respect for custom, the 
maintenance of order, and fidelity to the dynasty; on the liberal 
side they were: reason, progress, individual liberty, and the sover- 
eignty of the people. In practice political liberty meant the right of 
carrying on opposition to the government without risk of being pre- 
vented by force. In France, before 1848, the essential problem of 
political life presented itself in the form of reconciling order with 
liberty.” The partisans of innovation did not form such a homogene- 
ous party as the conservatives, but were divided on the subject of the 
amount of change to be made in the political system, and, above all, 
the extent of the political rights to be granted to the mass of the people 
as regards the franchise. It was this divergence which gave birth in 
England to a party of “ radical reform ” known as the Radical party. 

In Germany, where only a few small states allowed their subjects 
a little liberty, political theories did not reach the mass of the bour- 
geoisie ; they remained the special sphere of certain university profes- 
sors. The liberal Germans of the south accepted the formulas of the 
French liberals; those of the north tried to preserve the connection 
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between political liberty and tradition. Instead of basing it, as in 
England and France, on the inherent right of the individual, they 
derived it from the people, conceived, not as a collection of individu- 
als, but as a sort of natural organism having its own peculiar genius, 
differing radically from that of other peoples. They did not admit 
any common rights derived from the nature of man, but recognized 
only a particular right pertaining to each people, which they claimed 
to discover in the ancient customs in which its peculiar genius was 
manifested. Hence they demanded political liberty only in the name 
of the ancient privileges of established bodies consecrated by custom^ 
which gave the aristocracy a right to resist the arbitrary acts of the 
government. This they called “historic right.” They called them- 
selves the “ historical school,” because they appealed to history, as 
opposed to the revolutionary theory of the rights of man. 

All these different theories, even that of the partisans of the Revo- 
lution, concurred in recognizing property as a natural right inherent 
in the nature of man and indispensable to his activity, and admitting 
that its nature was unlimited in both extent and duration, so that it 
became hereditary and transferable. Hence arose the idea of liberty 
in economic m^atters, freedom of cultivation, industry, and internal 
trade, the result of which was to abolish all regulations and prohibi- 
tions and allow individuals to transact business by private contracts, 
without State intervention. Only trade between nations remained sub- 
ject to regulation in the interest of producers, but English industrial- 
ists, who did not require protection because they supplied the foreign 
market, demanded “free trade” — that is, liberty in international 
trade. 

Social theories 

A new type of doctrine, relating not to government but to the 
organization of society, was formulated simultaneously in England 
and France by philanthropists who adopted the name of Socialists. 
They had meditated upon the economic bases of society, the part 
played by industry, the wretched condition of the wage-earners, the 
vices of competition, and the reasons explaining property and in- 
heritance; they had made a critical review of the social system and 
elaborated projects of reform. This work, which before 1830 was 
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carried on separately in England and France by isolated philan- 
thropists (Owen, Saint-Simon, Fourier), produced formulas and proj- 
ects which were disseminated through the world of labour after 1830. 
In France the adherents of these theories, reviving memories of the 
Revolution, took the name of Communists; in England, under the 
name of Chartists, they tried to unite all workers in a class in conflict 
iv'ith the rest. 

Before 1848 this process of thought, which was the work of the 
French and English, had already produced all the criticisms of so- 
ciety, propagandist formulas, and projects of reform on which So- 
cialism has lived. The French provided the general ideas, the criti- 
cism of the profoundest bases of society (property, inheritance, and 
the family), regarded as the indispensable foundations of civilized 
life, and criticism of the whole doctrine of the economists with regard 
to economic liberty”: competition in trade, which they denounced 
as anarchy of exchange,” industrial freedom, based on the wage- 
contract, which they declared to be inequitable as between the owner 
of capital, who was in a position to fix wages, and the workman, who 
had nothing but his work to offer and was unable to wait. From 
France, too, came the Socialist formulas: organization of labour, 
the right to work, exploitation of man by man, the emancipation and 
dictatorship of the proletariat, such general terms as social revolution, 
communism, and anarchism — and its emblem, the red flag. The 
English contributed chiefly the practical procedure of partial reform: 
unions of workers, congresses of labour delegates, co-operatives, laws 
for the protection of labour, superannuation funds, credit banks, the 
eight-hour day, the general strike, and universal suffrage. 

The Germans who entered this movement were workmen em- 
ployed in France or the Rhineland and a few refugees. Marx, a Ger- 
man Jew living abroad, embodied the work of the Socialists in a dog- 
matic system which he expounded before the Revolution of 1848 in 
the Communist Manifesto, ending in the formula: ^‘Proletarians of 
every land, unite! ” 

Science, literature, and the arts 

Science was making rapid progress. Scientific research, which in 
the universities of Germany and the higher specialized schools in 
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France went hand-in-hand with teaching, was becoming a regular pro- 
fession. The increasing numbers of men of learning in every land 
used the same methods, working by means of observation and ex- 
periment without concerning themselves with the practical application 
of their discoveries. They sought to discover laws — that is, constant 
sequences of phenomena, that should become increasingly accurate, so 
that it should be possible to apply mathematics to them, and increas- 
ingly generalized, so that it might be possible to refer to a common 
conception of the universe the phenomena which had hitherto been 
studied separately. 

The progress in physics at this time was made through the law 
of the conservation and equivalence of forces (motion, heat, elec- 
tricity, magnetism) and the theory of light-waves; in chemistry 
through the success of organic synthesis and the theory of atomic 
weights; in physiology through histology and the distinction between 
the sensory and motor nerves ; in the natural sciences through tlie de- 
velopment of palaeontology and the theory of the influence of environ- 
ment on the modification of species; and in geology through the idea 
of a gradual evolution. 

The intellectual sciences were beginning to take shape through 
the historical study of language, religion, customs, and law, which 
gave rise to linguistics, philology, and archeology. German meta- 
physics was bringing forth its last original work, Hegelianism, which 
issued in two opposing theories: justification of the absolute power of 
the State, and Socialist m.aterialism. 

Literature was beginning to become a profession and provided 
the public with an increasingly abundant output. It was still domi- 
nated by the Romantic movement, which was producing its last works 
in Germany. In England and, above all, in France it was developing 
into a revolt of the young against the rules of classic art and produc- 
ing a crop of poetry of a lyrical character, which poured itself out in 
effusions of personal feeling, in a form which was often careless. The 
historical novel was reaching its greatest vogue, and the novel of con- 
temporary manners was reaching its highest level of power at once in 
France and in England with Balzac and Dickens. 

The Romantic movement was also permeating the plastic arts. In 
architecture it was marked by a return to the styles of the Middle 
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Ages, in sculpture by the endeavour to give an impression of move- 
ment, in painting by the revolt of the “ colourists ” against the correct 
draughtsmanship of the academic ” school. 

Music was still divided between two increasingly divergent tend- 
encies: Italian operatic music, which consisted chiefly of melodies, 
intended to be sung by the virtuoso, and German music, in which the 
melody, supported by skilful orchestration, was expressing emotion 
with an unprecedented power. 
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REVOLUTIONS AND REFORMS 

The quarter of a century between the Revolution of ’48 and the 
foundation of the German Empire was a time of revolutions and 
political reforms which transformed the political and social life of 
Europe, while technical progress was changing its conditions of ma- 
terial life. 

The Revolution of 1 848 

The Revolution started in an unexpected fashion. In every state 
there were many disaffected elements of various sorts, but in none of 
them were these strong enough to impose upon the Government a 
change in the political system. In England, the only country in which 
the masses carried on a powerful agitation, no revolution took place. 
The governments were, however, quite inadequately prepared for 
resistance to an attack. They had no experience of police measures 
and kept only small numbers of troops in the capital, armed with 
guns that took a long time to discharge and having no experience of 
street'fighting, besides which at that time the narrow, winding streets 
could easily be closed by means of barricades. The acute crisis began 
in France with the Revolution of February 1848. It arose out of the 
agitation for electoral reform and w^as tlie work of a small group of 
republicans who had stirred up the working-class quarters of Paris. It 
was imitated in all the states of central Europe. In the kingdoms of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Denmark it was limited to a reform of 
the Chambers, making the government more representative. It did 
not spread to either of the extremities of Europe — to Great Britain, 
tlie states of the Iberian Peninsula, the Scandinavian states, or the 
Russian Empire. It assumed a complete form only in France, where 
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the Provisional Government was compelled by the workers to pro- 
claim the Republic, and then to accept the Socialist formulas of “ the 
right to work ” and “ national workshops,” which alarmed the bour- 
geoisie and made it hostile to the regime. Republican bourgeois took 
the place of royalist bourgeois in the Government, and, like the men of 
1789, were inspired by humanitarian sentiment. They wished to im- 
prove the lot of the people, but did not know how. They allowed the 
rise of new and democratic means of action, cheap popular news- 
papers, political clubs and processions, and made all adults join the 
National Guard. They revolutionized the political system by estab- 
lishing universal suffrage all at once, which increased the number of 
electors from 240,000 to 9,000,000. Election depended upon the 
mass of the people, the great majority of which consisted of peasants, 
totally ignorant of public affairs. The Constitution was framed by a 
National Assembly elected by universal suffrage, the majority in 
which was inspired hy a humanitarian spirit, but was hostile to the 
Socialists. 

The example of France encouraged opposition parties in other 
states to make demonstrations, which developed into riots and then 
into revolutions ; for the governments, paralysed by the fear of revolu- 
tion, conceived as a mysterious power, scarcely put up any resistance. 
They consented to accept liberal ministers and granted freedom of 
the press and of assembly. In Austria, Prussia, and the German 
Confederation three elected assemblies were summoned, chosen by 
indirect universal suffrage, which set to work to draw up liberal 
constitutions on the model of Belgium. Absolutist systems were every- 
where superseded by a government at once liberal, parliamentary, 
and democratic. 

Those disaffected on national grounds were not content with a 
change of government, but demanded either unity or autonomy. Na- 
tionalist passion predominated over other political sentiments because 
it was more spontaneous and violent, consisting chiefly in an instinc- 
tive repulsion for the foreigner. In the Austrian Empire the Hun- 
garian Diet, acting as a constituent assembly, established a system 
which preserved only personal union with the Emperor. The other 
nations, Czechs, Croats, Serbs, and Rumanians, who had no organs of 
government at their disposal, held demonstrations demanding au- 
tonomy. In Italy the chief aim of the Revolution was to get rid of 
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foreign domination. The war against the Austrians was led by the 
King of Sardinia, who revived the tricolour flag, the Italian national 
emblem. 

The reaction 

The Revolution had been carried out by opposition elements 
united against the Government, but at odds among themselves ; and 
they soon fell out with one another. In France the majority in the 
Assembly desired to establish a democratic republic ” while main- 
taining the social system, but was opposed by the minority, which 
called for a democratic and social republic ” and reforms favoura- 
ble to the working classes. The former monarchist parties, united 
under the name of the party of order,” entered into conflict with 
the workers by obtaining the closing of the national workshops,” 
which provided a living for unemployed workmen. 

In Germany the Assembly was divided as to the form to be given 
the Government, and still more as to the extent of the territory to be 
included in the new Federal State. In the Austrian Empire these con- 
flicts led to civil wars between the different nations. 

The Revolution had been successful only because it had frightened 
the governments and taken them by surprise; but the great majority 
of the ruling classes detested it, and the mass of the peasants re- 
mained inert. Monarchy survived, except in France, together with 
the sovereign, court, officials, and officers. As soon as they had re- 
covered from their panic, they realized the weakness of their oppo- 
nents and the impotence of the assemblies, and used the army to regain 
their power and re-establish the former system of government. It was 
France that set the example. The Assembly conferred the executive 
power ” on a general, who used troops against the insurgent workers of 
Paris. The Austrian Government used one of its armies to put down 
its Italian provinces, and another to recapture Vienna and afterwards 
to attack the Hungarians, who had revolted against the dynasty. The 
King of Prussia availed himself of his army to disperse tlie Assembly 
and then to crush the democrats who had risen against the German 
princes. The operation was completed in Italy by a French army 
which besieged Rome and destroyed the Roman Republic. 

As the Revolution was defeated by the army, the Government 
restored the authoritarian regime. The bourgeoisie rallied to it as a 
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guarantee of material order, threatened hy social revolution, and 
drew nearer to the clergy, which preached obedience to the people. 
The governments which had regained their power began by suppress- 
ing assemblies and abolishing constitutions and the freedom of the 
press and of holding meetings which had been granted. They took 
measures to hinder the spread of ideas of social reform and demo- 
cratic government. They strengthened the political police, caused 
the arrest and condemnation of Socialists and democrats, and even 
placed liberals and free-thinkers under police supervision. They 
forbade meetings and popular societies and established a censorship 
over the press or else subjected it to measures of suspension and sup- 
pression which placed it at the mercy of the authorities; and they 
made the schools subject to the supervision of the clergy. In France 
the reaction took place step by step. Louis Napoleon, who was elected 
President of the Republic in 1848, formed an authoritarian ministry. 
The Assembly elected in 1849 had a monarchist majority, which took 
measures against republicans. In 1851 the President carried out a 
military coup d^etat^ suppressed the Assembly, and framed a Constitu- 
tion which gave him the supreme power. Fie ultimately restored the 
monarchy under the name of the Empire. 

Nevertheless the restoration was not complete, and traces of the 
Revolution survived in certain innovations: in France universal suf- 
frage, in Italy the liberal Constitution of the kingdom of Sardinia, in 
Prussia the Constitution of 1850, which created an assembly elected 
by indirect and unequal suffrage, and in Austria the abolition of 
forced labour, dues payable by the peasants, and the feudal jurisdic- 
tion of the landlords over them. In all those countries in which the 
agitation had been a national one, memories of the struggle remained, 
together with the hope of resuming it successfully. 

Wars and reforms 

Revolution and reaction were followed by a series of four wars 
between the great powers which led to internal reforms. All these wars 
had their origin in one of the three monarchies transformed by the 
Revolution — the French Empire and the kingdoms of Sardinia and 
Prussia — and the initiative was taken by the heads of the Govern- 
ment: first Napoleon and Cavour, and then Bismarck, who made war in 
order to carry through an attempt which had failed in 1848. War 
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between the large states was dreaded by diplomatists, who desired to 
maintain the existing division of territory and the balance which had 
been established, as well as by business circles, interested in the 
maintenance of peace. Except in Prussia the armies were still re- 
cruited by voluntary enlistment and conscription and were inade- 
quately prepared for war. Armaments had made but little progress. 
The percussion musket, which had replaced the flintlock, still took 
a long time to load and had a short range, and the bronze cannon, 
which were still muzzle-loaded, discharged cannon-balls or bombs 
rather than shells. Training consisted of scarcely more than the 
handling of arms and evolutions on the drill-ground, a bad prepara- 
tion for manoeuvring in open country. Troops marched on foot from 
place to place, still carrying tents. The officers had received no 
technical instruction and had had no practical experience of war. 

The Prussian army alone was well organized and provided with 
improved arms, the breech-loading needle-gun ” with central per- 
cussion and a steel barrel. It was recruited by compulsory service and 
allowed no substitutes ; but young men who had received a secondary 
education were allowed to serve for one year only. After three years’ 
service the soldiers entered the reserve {Landwehr), which was capa- 
ble of performing the same service in war as the active army. The 
officers received systematic instruction in a special school of war, con- 
sisting in studying the art of war and training in strategy. Their 
leaders were imbued with the principle, founded upon Napoleon’s 
campaigns, that war is an instrument of policy and its aim ought not 
to be the occupation of a position favourable to military operations, 
but the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces so as to impose the 
victor’s will upon him. The Government ought therefore to keep the 
whole strength of its people in readiness for the moment at which 
it decides to act, to prepare its plan of action, swiftly mobilize the 
whole of its forces and reserves by means of rapid transport, and 
supply tlie troops in the field by means of requisitions. The measures 
improvised by revolutionary France and reduced to a system by 
Prussia gave her the lead over all other states. 

A first series of wars was started on the initiative of Napoleon, 
who succeeded in involving the English Government in a war against 
Russia for the purpose of defending the Ottoman Empire. It brought 
him a personal success, the Congress which restored peace being 
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held in Paris and presided over by France. The defeat of the Russian 
armies convinced the new Tsar, Alexander II, of the necessity for 
reforming the system of internal government in his Empire. He 
started with tire enfranchisement of the serfs, allowing them a parcel 
of land to cultivate on condition of redeeming it by annual payments, 
the rest of the land remaining in the possession of the noblemen. The 
power of keeping order exercised by the nobleman was taken from him 
and transferred to the mir, or village community, and to a cantonal 
tribunal. Alexander next established institutions modelled on those of 
Europe: courts of law on the French model, with professional judges 
and a jury for criminal causes, and universities on the German model. 
He refused to grant a political assembly, but created assemblies 
elected by the three classes (nobles, towns, and peasants) and in 
charge of local affairs. 

The second war was made by France, in alliance with the kingdom 
of Sardinia, upon Austria, for the purpose of expelling the Austrians 
from Italy. It took from her only Lombardy, but was the occasion 
for national revolts against the princes. Their states were annexed to 
the kingdom of Sardinia, which became the “ Kingdom of Italy ” 
and preserved its liberal Constitution. Italian unity was realized 
under the form of a central government on the French model, and 
the army was centralized. Only Venetia and Rome were still needed 
to complete Italian unity. 

The war reacted upon the two great powers engaged in it. The 
Austrian Government was in need of money, but could no longer raise 
a loan. To restore his credit the Emperor renounced his absolute 
power and transformed his Council of Government (Reichsrat) into 
a general assembly of delegates elected from each of the provinces 
of the Empire by a local assembly {Landtag), which was itself elected 
by four categories of electors. The Austrian Empire assumed the 
form of a constitutional monarchy. 

In France Napoleon had angered both the elements supporting 
his internal policy — the Catholics by his foreign policy, %vhich had 
allowed the Italians to deprive the Pope of the greater part of his 
States, and the great industrialists by concluding a commercial treaty 
with England, which facilitated the entry of British goods. To find a 
counterpoise to the opposition of these fresh malcontents, he drew 
nearer to the liberals, relaxed the repressive measures against the 
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press, increased the powers of the elected Chamber, and made its ses- 
sions public. 

The example of Italy stirred up a nationalist agitation in Germany. 
A National Union ” was created on the Italian model with the object 
of pressing the Prussian Government to achieve German unity. The 
new King of Prussia, William, had already put an end to reaction 
by choosing new ministers. But he desired to strengthen the army by 
insisting upon three years’ service, which had lapsed, and forming 
new regiments. Finally the elected Chamber (the Landtag) refused 
the credits required for this irregular purpose. The discord between 
it and the ministers was developing into a theoretical clash of powers 
between King and Chamber, when Bismarck, who had become Prime 
Minister, consented to govern and levy the taxes illegally. 

The second series of wars began on the initiative of Bismarck, the 
head of the Prussian Government. He persuaded Austria to join 
Prussia in making war on the King of Denmark over two duchies with 
a contested succession, and Denmark was forced to cede them to 
Austria and Prassia. The two countries fell out over the question of 
how the duchies were to be governed, and Bismarck found occasion 
for a war in which Prussia entered into an alliance with Italy against 
Austria, allied with most of the German princes. It was ended by a 
rapid invasion and a decisive battle which forced Austria to accept 
the victor’s conditions. Prussia, left in a position to reorganize Ger- 
many, annexed those German states whose territories divided her own 
in two, and compelled the rest to enter a North German Federation. 
The King of Prussia, with the title of President, was in charge of all 
its foreign relations, and governed by means of a Chancellor^ v/ith a 
Federal Council composed of delegates from the governments of the 
states, and an Assembly (Reichstag) elected by universal suffrage, 
whose powers were restricted to voting the laws and new taxes. 

In Austria the Emperor, after his defeat, gave up imposing his 
will upon his Magyar subjects and accepted tlie “ Compromise ” of 
1867, which made the kingdom of Hungary with its dependent ter- 
ritories into a separate state with an aristocratic Constitution and a 
ministry responsible to the Chambers. The seventeen other provinces 
received a common liberal Constitution and w^ere represented in the 
Reichsrat. In each of the two states the monarchy was limited by a 
Constitution and a Parliament with tw^o Chambers. 
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In France Napoleon, discouraged by his failures in foreign policy, 
continued to make concessions of a liberal nature and ultimately ac- 
cepted a responsible ministry formed of deputies belonging to the 
majority. 

Great Britain, which had stood apart from the crises resulting 
from these w’-ars, was enjoying an economic prosperity which made 
the w^orkers, combined in a federation of trade unions, strong enough 
to obtain from Parliament a reform of the electoral system. The 
lodgers’ franchise w'as granted to workmen living in lodgings ; for the 
first time the English workmen entered political life. 

Spain had had crises of her own due to rivalries between generals, 
and later to conflicts between the generals and the Queen’s circle, or 
camarilla. A military revolution led to the flight of the Queen and 
the summoning of a Constituent Assembly, which preserved the mon- 
archy, but with a responsible ministry and an assembly elected by 
universal suffrage. The offer of the crown of Spain to a Prussian 
prince led to a decisive war between France and Prussia, with the 
German states as its allies. It progressed rapidly, according to the 
Prussian method, by an invasion of France and the capture of the 
French armies. It resulted, firstly, in a revolution in Paris, which 
proclaimed the Republic and set up a Provisional Government of 
National defence secondly, in the capture of Rome by the Italian 
army, which put an end to the temporal power of the Pope, and in the 
proclamation of the German Empire, which was joined by the southern 
states; and, finally, in a peace with France, which ceded Alsace and 
part of Lorraine to Germany. 

Systems of government and political theories 

During these crises certain political practices and theories, ex- 
pressed by the same terms in all states because they reproduced the 
same model, were completing their formation in Europe. They were 
derived from political usages in England and the United States, trans- 
lated into theory and modified by France and Belgium. The general 
basis was the Constitution^ no longer based upon custom, as in Eng- 
land, but drawn up in an official document expressly limiting the 
powers of the sovereign and guaranteeing the rights of subjects, which 
were stated in identical terms in most of them. 

All the states of Europe except Switzerland were centralized mon- 
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archies. The hereditary sovereign still retained the power of govern- 
ment, known by jurists as the “ executive power,” which was, in point 
of fact, the real, practical power. He exercised it through ministers 
acting in a council, who had become the real heads of the Government. 
It was they who appointed to all posts, adopted all practical measures 
for the maintenance of order, granted subsidies, favours, and exemp- 
tions, made regulations, issued decrees, and controlled all foreign 
relations. They even prepared the business of legislation by drafting 
bills and the budget. Side by side with the Government, which pos- 
sessed a prior right, the Constitution established the legislative 
power,” a system of assemblies on the English model, consisting, 
everywhere but in the little Balkan States, of two Chambers sitting at 
the same time and in the same place. A universal rule required that 
at least one of them, formed of members independent of the Govern- 
ment, and which the sovereign had the power of dissolving, should he 
elective. The power of the Chambers was confined to discussing, 
amending, and voting upon bills and taxation, in accordance with the 
English custom of the budget^ which determined in advance to what 
purpose the sums granted to the Government should be allotted. 

All assemblies held public sessions and required rules and an 
organization to guide their debates and keep order. These were every- 
where based on the English model, with a president {speaker)^ who 
intimated to members when they were to speak; a procedure, con- 
sisting in the order of the day,” the introduction of a measure, its 
amendment and putting to the vote, “ motions,” and resolutions ”; 
and a system of committees charged with preparing measures and 
presenting a report. 

The electoral system was organized on two different methods. 
Most states still adhered to the old principle that the vote is a public 
function reserved to those possessing a stake in the country in the 
form of real estate. States which had recently adopted a constitutional 
regime tried to give separate representation to interests of different 
kinds and had divided electors into a number of categories. Those 
states which recognized the vote as a right inherent in the capacity of 
citizen had recently established universal suffrage, an institution 
which, though revolutionary in origin, w^as used by the authoritarian 
governments in France to legitimize the Empire and in Germany to 
uphold unity as opposed to particularist traditions. 
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There had thus grown up a sort of constitutional law common to 
all Europe, having as its essential features limited monarchy and the 
political liberty of the people, guaranteed by two Chambers which 
voted the laws and the budget and gave publicity to the acts of the Gov- 
ernment. But in practice, under the same official forms these systems 
of government worked very differently according to the real relations 
between the sovereign and the ministers, the ministers and Chambers 
and the Chambers and electors, and according to the extent of the 
Government’s good faith. The states in which ministers chosen by the 
sovereign were not dependent upon the Chambers were still only “ con- 
stitutional” monarchies, in which the real power remained in the 
hands of the sovereign. When ministers were obliged to govern by 
agreement with the elected Chamber, the system became a parliamen- 
tary one (known in England as “responsible”). When the depend- 
ence of the deputies upon the electors, or a privileged body of electors, 
was only slight, the system was an aristocratic one; with universal 
suffrage it became democratic. 

All constitutions recognized the right of the subject to liberty; 
the laws defined the forms according to which subjects might be ar- 
rested and tried. But in case of danger to the State — war, revolt, or 
riot — the Government reserved the right to suspend the guarantees 
contained in the Constitution, either on its own authority or with the 
consent of the Chambers, and exercise absolute power. It might then 
ban any meeting or newspaper and authorize arrests and trials by 
exceptional tribunals or military judges, which had power to con- 
demn to death. This exceptional mode of government was used by 
some governments in bad faith, when no real danger existed, to rid 
themselves of their opponents or check opposition, especially in the 
southern states of Europe. 

In all states the increasingly complicated affairs of public life 
required detailed knowledge, practical technique, and persons always 
on the spot, which the Government could only obtain through a per- 
manent body of professional officials. Even in England, where the 
central Government had scarcely any save financial agents, a class of 
officials in the service of the local authorities had been growing up 
since the institution of elective municipal bodies in the towns. All 
business was carried on in writing. Information was furnished to 
the Government by reports and files of papers ; its orders were issued 
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in the form of decrees, regulations, and instructions. The only oral 
procedure still remaining was that of speeches in the assemblies and 
pleadings in political trials, which were known to the public only 
through the newspapers. No personal relations remained any longer 
between those governing and those governed. Officials alone were in 
direct touch with the king’s subjects, and the real character of a gov- 
ernment depended upon their habits. In all countries in which politi- 
cal life was weak (the states of southern and eastern Europe), they 
accepted bribes for doing their work or, even more, for not applying 
the rules of their service. 

Parties 

All states had started from a common principle: the absolute 
power of the sovereign and his agents ; the disagreements among them 
remained secret and did not take a permanent form. So soon as an 
assembly was called upon to debate affairs, the disagreement among 
its members gave rise to public and permanent parties. The deputies 
and electors grouped themselves according to some preference enun- 
ciated in the form of a doctrine; their ideal of government was em- 
bodied in certain formulas which proclaimed some sentiment or 
excited passion. The chief point of contention was the amount of 
power L'o be left to the Government (on which depended the extent 
of the rights recognized as belonging to subjects) or else the extent 
of the franchise. The absolutist and conservative parties were bent 
upon keeping power in the hands of the former authorities — the 
sovereign, officials, aristocracy, and clergy — and had as their for- 
mulas social order, authority, the family, and religion. The liberal 
parties desired innovations that should increase the power of the As- 
sembly and weaken the ancient powers by increasing tlie scope and 
rights of subjects ; in the name of progress they called for ministerial 
responsibility ” and political liberties” — that is, those of speech, 
the press, meetings, and association. The radicals diverged from the 
liberals in demanding universal suffrage in the name of democratic 
equality and of the sovereignty of the people. They w^ere in power 
only in Switzerland, the only republic in Europe, where they were 
beginning their experience of new institutions, the referendum and the 
initiative^ which worked by appealing to the popular vote to adopt, 
reject, or propose laws. Jurists upheld the theory of the separation 
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of powers,” but did not perceive that it was contradicted by the respon- 
sibility of ministers to the Chambers. These doctrines and formulas 
were finding their way among a far wider public than in 1848, not 
only among the bourgeoisie, but among the artisans and urban work- 
ers and even some of the peasants, when these had the vote. 

Progress in production 

Production had been increasing more and more rapidly since 
Europe had begun working its deposits of coal and metallic ores. The 
discovery of gold mines in California in 1848 and in Australia in 
1851 had immeasurably increased the production of gold, which had 
risen from an average of 20 to 150 tons per annum. The result was a 
rapid rise in prices, which had remained almost stable since 1820, 
and this stimulated production in every department. 

Fresh progress took place in agriculture through the use of chemi- 
cal manures, a recent German invention. But what benefited it most 
was the railways, which, by making transport cheaper and more rapid, 
enabled it to sell perishable commodities — cattle, dairy produce, 
eggs, fowls, and vegetables — in the cities, where the growth in the 
population increased consumption. The money value of the produce 
of the soil rose rapidly, and with it the price of land. But this growth 
in agricultural production was due far more to the opening of markets 
and the rise in prices than to improvements in technical methods. It 
depended not so much upon agriculture as upon trade. On the other 
hand, the industrial crops which had hitherto realized the safest profits 
in the southern lands were losing their value, owing to the diseases 
affecting vines and silkworms. 

Industry was transformed more thoroughly than agriculture by 
inventions which did not as yet involve the application of science: the 
steam-engine, improved methods of producing iron and steel — em- 
piric inventions which dated from earlier than 1848, but had come 
into far more general use in the industrial regions of Europe — and 
the construction of railways, which had been very slow before 1848, 
but was now advancing rapidly. Within a few years Europe became 
covered with great lines traversing every country and connecting all 
the large towns. The railways had been organized into limited-lia- 
bility companies like the great industrial enterprises, with a staff of 
clerks, mechanics, and workmen paid a wage and subject to discipline. 
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At the same time, by an almost incredible novelty, the electric tele- 
graph made possible the instantaneous communication of a message 
from one end of the Continent to the other, and, after the laying of 
submarine cables, from one continent to another. 

Metallurgy was transformed by two inventions: the manufacture 
of steel by the Bessemer process, and the gas furnace. The produc- 
tion of iron was stimulated by the coming into general use of blast- 
furnaces heated by coke. These processes provided iron and steel in 
far larger quantities and at lower prices for rails, locomotives, boilers, 
steam-engines, and metal girders, which were taking the place of wood 
in construction. 

The extension of metallurgical processes largely increased the 
consumption of coal and iron ore, and consequently the output of the 
mines and the number of miners. Machines were increasingly used 
for the mechanical spinning and weaving of cotton, wool, and linen. 
This progress was chiefly of benefit to large-scale industry, working 
with an extensive equipment requiring large capital, and obliged to 
get together a large number of workmen. 

So far this change had taken place only in the industrial regions 
of England and Belgium and a small part of France and Germany. 

Trade and credit 

Trade was greatly stimulated by the reduction in the cost of trans- 
port due to railways and ships with a screw propeller. Wholesale 
trade dealt chiefly with goods of which there was a wide consumption: 
grain, wood, metals, and colonial produce” (coffee, sugar, and 
tea, which had come into general use in England). Business trans- 
actions were increasingly carried on on the commercial exchanges by 
means of forward contracts (“ futures ”), which made it possible to 
insure against changes of price between the moment of purchase and 
of sale. 

Foreign trade was facilitated by the change of policy adopted by 
governments, which were beginning to follow the example of England. 
Free trade, expounded by the English as a general theory of trade, 
benefited by the popularity of the idea of freedom, which was applied 
to all trade by the “ liberal ” economists. The commercial treaty con- 
cluded with England by Napoleon III abolished all prohibitions and 
lowered customs duties to the rate of twenty-five per cent of the value 
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of the goods. Similar treaties were concluded between most states 
for a term of ten years, which gave purchasers a fixed basis for their 
calculations. By the ‘^^most favoured nation” clause each of the 
parties to a contract pledged itself not to impose higher duties upon 
the other than the minimum rate applied to other states. This device, 
which kept customs dues at a low level, seemed destined to pave the 
way for a system of free trade. 

Retail trade, on the other hand, still adhered to its ancient cus- 
toms. Its aim was to make the highest possible profit on every sale by 
bargaining with the customer before fixing the price, according to a 
practice which is still the custom at cattle and agricultural produce 
markets, and which made it necessary to sell less and keep things in 
stock longer. It also retained its habit of granting customers unlimited 
credit. 

Credit had been upset by the sudden inrush of gold from Cali- 
fornia and Australia and the over-production of silver, resulting from 
new processes of extraction, which had destroyed the relation between 
the value of gold and silver established for a thousand years. The 
enormous mass of currency in circulation made it possible to obtain 
the necessary capital for railways and large industrial establishments. 
The sums produced either by saving or from the profits of industry 
and trade accumulated in the banks, which had become the centres of 
credit. The State banks, enjoying a privileged position, issued in- 
creasing quantities of notes, which took the place of cash in business 
transactions. The English lessened the requirements for cash and 
notes and increased the volume of credit by the habit of accepting pay- 
ment by cheque, even for articles of consumption. 

The banks increased the scope of their traditional transactions, 
which became customary in every land: deposits of money, transfers, 
loans on the security of goods, and^ above all, the discounting of bills 
and the issue of shares in State loans. A number of private banks sur- 
vived in provincial towns, where they enjoyed the advantage of being 
in touch with their clients. But the great credit establishments, which 
required a very large capital, took the form of limited-liability com- 
panies established in the capitals, and founded branches in other 
towns. A few, following the example of Scotland, used the money 
deposited by their clients for making long-term loans to great indus- 
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trial concerns, especially for the construction of railways or for gas 
companies. 

Enterprises requiring a large capital — mining, large-scale metal- 
lurgical industries, shipping lines, railways, chemical industries, and 
some of the textile industries, organized themselves into limited-lia- 
bility companies, or corporations, and issued shares^ or stock, giving 
the right to a variable dividend, and debentures, or bonds, bearing a 
fixed interest and redeemable at a fixed date. The stock exchanges, or 
bourses, on which these securities were negotiated, now became great 
centres of speculation, where fortunes were made and unmade with a 
rapidity regarded as scandalous. The most important of them de- 
veloped into international money-markets, w^here the poorer countries 
came to borrow from the richer ones. London, which, thanks to its 
port, had become the greatest commercial centre in the world, was 
also the largest reservoir of capital and credit for State loans and 
foreign enterprises. 

Population 

The population in Europe was increasing more rapidly than be- 
fore, especially as a result of the surplus of births, for the birth-rate 
was still very high both in eastern Europe, which was still poor and 
agricultural, and in the regions of large-scale industry, peopled by 
wage-earning workers. In France alone, by an exception which 
seemed abnormal at that time, since the large majority of her popula- 
tion was rural and agricultural, the birth-rate was falling, while wealth 
and comfort were unquestionably increasing. Economists, in accord- 
ance with the general belief, had assumed that the number of chil- 
dren would increase with the facilities for feeding them. But, on the 
contrary, it was noticed that the highest birth-rate was to be found 
among the wretched populations of eastern and southern Europe, 
and, in Great Britain and France, in the poorest families, those of 
agricultural labourers and badly paid workers. The birth-rate was 
lowest in the richest quarters of the large towns and in the most well- 
to-do families. It was impossible to avoid the conclusion that the low 
birtli-rate was not due to inability to feed children, but had a connec- 
tion with comfort, which made people desire to have fewer children, 
so as to maintain them on the same social level as their parents. The 
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low birth-rate was the result of voluntary limitation and had no rela- 
tion to the quantity of supplies. 

The population increased far more rapidly in the towns, espe- 
cially as a result of the migration to them of workers from the coun- 
try. The increase in the population of towns having more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants has been estimated at twenty-five per 
cent for Europe as a whole and thirty-four per cent in western Europe. 
The population was beginning to overflow the bounds of Europe, and 
after 1848 emigration became very considerable, especially from 
Great Britain (with Ireland) and Germany to the United States, and, 
to some extent, to South America. 

Society 

Society had been modified both by the changes in political life, 
especially in the backward states of eastern Europe, and by material 
ones resulting from the progress of technical methods and trade. In 
eastern Europe inequality before the law was removed in Austria 
and Hungary by the abolition of feudal dues and in Russia by the 
abolition of serfdom. The effect was to equalize conditions before 
the law. Equality was also granted to the Jews, who were granted in 
principle treatment in accordance with the common law. Inequality 
persisted in the conditions of real life, in wealth, education, and social 
consideration. It was still shown in costume, speech, and manners. 

The great mass of the people was still composed of manual la- 
bourers, still consisting chiefly of peasants and agricultural labourers. 
In eastern Europe their position before the law had risen without 
greatly improving their mode of life. In Russia the serfs, having 
gained their freedom and the ownership of a parcel of land, were 
still burdened with heavy charges for compensation. In the central 
region they had received only a piece of land of less than two acres 
on the average, which was insufficient to support their family, and 
they had to go and look for work at a distance as craftsmen or work- 
men. In Poland, East Prussia, and Austria most of them were still 
day-labourers settled on the domain of a great landowner. 

In western Europe their position had been improved by the rise 
in agricultural prices and the ease of transport, but the peasant 
farmer had not enjoyed all the profit, for landlords had raised rents, 
and the peasant proprietor was often still loaded with debts, on which 
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Small shopkeepers and employees still had a rather higher stand- 
ard of living than artisans, and their social status was improving for 
the same reasons and in the same proportion. But their life had not 
changed much. They did not travel, hardly read at all, and enjoyed 
none but the traditional amusements of the masses — weddings, the 
carnival, performances at fairs, and the festivals of the local saint. 

It was the middle class that benefited most by technical progress, 
the increase in the profits of industry, trade, and banking, for it was 
the bourgeois who filled the professions of employer, merchant, and 
banker. The increase of wealth was indirectly advantageous to the 
“ liberal professions,” lawyers, doctors, men of letters, and profes- 
sors, who increased in number and obtained higher salaries. Those 
bourgeois who owned estates profited by the higher rents for farms 
and prices of land; those who possessed money or securities found 
opportunities for increasing their fortune by speculation, and, still 
more, for increasing their income by investing their money in shares 
or State loans. 

The nobility was still the highest class in all the countries of 
eastern Europe, where the distinction persisted between noblemen 
owning very great domains and the lesser nobility, whose position 
had deteriorated owing to the abolition of feudal dues in Austria and 
to that of serfdom in Russia. The nobles still held the bourgeois at 
arm’s length, but the bankers were succeeding in insinuating them- 
selves into high society. 

In western Europe, and even in Austria, the difference between 
nobility and wealth was becoming less marked, and in England the 
rich man was becoming confounded with the nobleman, provided that 
he led the same kind of country life. On the Continent the nobles were 
still separated from other classes by their traditional repugnance for 
following any profession or holding any office except in the army or 
diplomacy. Thus they renounced all share in the general increase 
of wealth, except for those great nobles who maintained their for- 
tunes by marriage with heiresses of bourgeois origin. 

Increased plenty and greater ease of transport gave the bour- 
geoisie and nobility a fuller life. Their consumption of luxurious 
garments, fine linen, furniture, and works of art increased. Progress 
in printing and the fall in prices made the reading of books, reviews, 
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and newspapers more general. Photography, a recent invention, be- 
gan to provide an abundance of portraits giving an exact likeness. 
The custom became more widespread of taking holidays at watering- 
places or the seaside, and travelling for pleasure to the mountains or 
to art-centres, even abroad. Amusements were growing more varied 
and frequent, including especially the theatre, concerts, balls, evening 
parties, and games of chance, organized in public gaming-establish- 
ments at fashionable resorts. Costume followed the English fashion 
for men and the French fashion for women. Those were the days of 
the crinoline and the chignon of false hair. 

Women remained subject to the authority of men and dependent 
upon their father or husband, both economically and in law, having 
no independent means of existence, except in the case of rich widows. 
Among the masses the women kept house and shared in the man’s 
labour, but even the working woman’s w^ages were the property of 
the man. In noble or bourgeois families the housework was done by 
servants, and the woman was supported by her parents or husband, 
but had nothing at her own disposal, not even the income from her 
own personal fortune. She was not admitted to any profession except 
those of private governess or housekeeper. In this state of dependence 
it was difficult for her to resist the pressure of her parents in the choice 
of a husband. 

Intellectual life 

The most profound intellectual reactions were produced by the 
marked progress in the sciences, due to a few men who had made 
science their exclusive profession. Most of these were professors at 
a university or establishment for some special branch of higher edu- 
cation. They worked according to common methods of scientific re- 
search, without troubling about the practical applications of their dis- 
coveries. Progress was going on simultaneously in physics, through 
the theory of the equivalence of forces (motion, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, light) and the method of spectrum analysis, invented in 
Germany, which demonstrated the unity of composition of all the 
heavenly bodies in the universe; in chemistry, by the development of 
the atomic theory and the synthesis of organic bodies; in biology, at 
once by vivisection, which made it possible to analyse the working of 
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the organs, and by the discovery of ferments and microbes, which re- 
vealed the unity of the phenomena of vegetable and animal life; and 
in zoology, by the theory of evolution. 

The rapprochement between the various sciences led to the idea 
that all phenomena were produced in a settled order, of like nature 
for all. All the sciences were reduced to a uniform plan by the classi- 
fication formulated by Auguste Comte as the basis of “ positivism,” 
which reduced all knowledge to the positive ” knowledge acquired 
by observation of the phenomena accessible to the senses. This tend- 
ency, when carried to extremes, led to materialism, which would admit 
of the study of none but material phenomena. An English positivist, 
Herbert Spencer, amended the theory by the idea of the unknow- 
able,” admitting that there is a part of reality which man has no means 
of knowing. 

The progress of the sciences discredited metaphysics and led phi- 
losophers to turn towards the logic of the scientists and the history of 
their theories, and afterwards to psychology, ■\vhich they tried to treat 
experimentally. The study of social phenomena (languages, religion, 
law, and the arts) increasingly took the form of inquiring into their 
past history, on the historical method, in the form of special ” his- 
tories. This was especially so in Germany. 

The facts recorded by the natural sciences and the history of hu- 
manity appeared to be in contradiction with the conception of the 
world and the historic narratives taught in the name of revelation by 
the representatives of religion. The opposition between these two 
methods took the popular form of a conflict ” between religion and 
science. It was concerned especially with the origin of man and some- 
times became confused with the conflict between deists and material- 
ists over the existence of the soul. These opposing conceptions were 
disseminated by different methods. Religious doctrines were spread 
abroad by the teaching of the catechism to children, the preaching 
of sermons against subversive doctrines, religious instruction, and 
the compulsory practice of religion in the schools. The clergy, espe- 
cially in the Catholic countries, supplemented these by new methods 
— newspapers, lectures, and pilgrimages organized by ecclesiastics. 

The new ideas hardly found their way at all into the primary 
schools, which had remained under the supervision of ministers of 
religion, or even into secondary establishments (the French col- 
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lege, the German Gymnasium, or the English grammar-school), in 
which education was practically confined to Latin and mathematics. 
Natural science and history only appeared in these as subsidiary sub- 
jects and in an antiquated form. Teaching had only become free from 
the influence of the clergy in the universities and higher specialized 
schools, where men of learning worked and the professors, being in 
personal contact with the students, were able to express ideas opposed 
to tradition. These conceptions, arising out of the use of scientific 
methods, were still confined to the world of higher education. But 
by means of controversies, newspapers, and lectures they were begin- 
ning to reach part of the urban population in the distorted form, 
adapted to popular sentiment, of wlgar denials of ancient beliefs. 

The most salient fact in sesthetic life during this short period was 
realism, based on a theory having its origin in literature and applied 
to the plastic arts. The “ realists,” in their reaction against Romanti- 
cism, claimed to give an exact representation of reality. They were 
led to draw attention for preference to its painful or unpleasant as- 
pects. Lyrical poetry was going out of fashion and the novel of con- 
temporary manners was becoming the most productive type of litera- 
ture. Painting drew its subjects more and more from landscape or 
everyday life. Music, torn between the influence of Germany and of 
Italy, worked principally at opera or opera bouffe. The works of 
Wagner, which raised much controversy in Germany, had not yet 
reached the public. 
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Internal politics 

The interval between the end of the wars of 1871 and the World 
War in 1914 was an unprecedentedly long period of general peace, 
coinciding with a profound evolution in the conditions of life. 

A number of new conditions worked together to provide govern- 
ments with irresistible force for repressing all attempts at armed 
revolution. New firearms, the quick-firing rifle and the machine-gun, 
much greater armies and police forces, the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, enabled them to foresee and put down all attacks. Their su- 
perior strength was so obvious that after the Paris Commune no 
revolution took place in Europe. 

The political system changed, but only by peaceful evolution, 
proceeding at a more rapid pace in the twentieth century and result- 
ing mainly from the reaction of the Chambers upon the Government, 
and the electors upon the Chambers, which took the form of party 
strife. Till then the parties had been organized only inside the Cham- 
bers, the electors being called upon to group themselves together at 
elections only. It was the Liberal party in England that, following 
the example of the United States, set the example of a permanent or- 
ganization of electors. A central committee, consisting of delegates 
from local committees, was charged with raising funds for the party 
cause, financing party newspapers, drafting the party program in 
terms calculated to arouse feeling, and carrying on propaganda for 
recruiting adherents and inducing electors to vote. This process was 
imitated in every country and gave the parties a constant influence in 
politics. 
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But though the same names were given to institutions or adopted 
by parties, the actual practice differed greatly. In the southern states 
the Government was to all outward appearance a parliamentary one, 
the majority party forming the ministry. In some of them — in Ru- 
mania after the Constitution of 1866 , in Spain after the restoration 
of the monarchy, in Portugal, and for a time in Serbia and Bulgaria 
• — conservatives ” and “ liberals ” even took office alternately, as 
in England. But in all these countries the mass of the electors, poor, 
ignorant, and indifferent to public affairs, suffered the elections to be 
held under Government pressure, very often by fraud or violence. 
To form a ministry, the sovereign had only to call upon whichever 
party leader he desired to use as an instrument, and dissolve the 
Chamber; the new minister controlled the elections and obtained a 
majority. In every state the parliamentary system became a sham, 
behind which the power of the sovereign still survived. In Hungary 
alone was he obliged to have a ministry responsible to the elected 
Chamber, the enormous majority in which was made up of Magyar 
nobles. 

In the eastern and northern states, where the people, being more 
prosperous, better educated, and accustomed to taking an interest in 
public life, actively participated in the elections, the practice of gov- 
ernment was brought more and more into line with parliamentary 
theory by becoming more and more democratic, the ministers repre- 
senting the party with a majority in the elected Chamber. But the 
English practice, elevated into a theory by the jurists, allowed for 
two parties only, succeeding each other in power according as the 
will of the electors gave the majority to one or the other of them. 
This could no longer survive when the political world became divided 
into more than two parties. In Great Britain this first happened when 
tlie new Irish party, founded to demand autonomy, succeeded in pre- 
venting either of the two English parties from obtaining a majority; 
and again, later, after the foundation of a Labour party with an in- 
dependent organization. In Belgium it happened wffien the new La- 
bour party opposed both the Catholics and the liberals. In France 
the Republican party was first formed in the National Assembly by 
three groups in opposition to the monarchist groups which had formed 
a coalition under the name of Conservatives. It adopted a compro- 
mise by which a parliamentary system of an unprecedented character 
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was established: a Republic, with a Chamber elected by universal 
suffrage, a Senate, and a President elected for seven years. It soon 
obtained a majority and formed a government. Later it was split up 
by the secession of dissentient members, who once more adopted the 
name of Radicals^ and the Chamber remained divided into three 
parties, none of them commanding a safe majority. 

In all states those engaged in politics tended to split up into an 
increasing number of groups. No party could now command a ma- 
jority, and, to obtain a majority which could assume the government, 
it was necessary, in violation of theory, to unite several parties in a 
coalition. But since different coalitions were possible, it became 
necessary to start by choosing among them. The head of the State 
chose who was to form the ministry and combine the groups necessary 
for obtaining a majority. The same group might enter several com- 
binations in succession. Since these coalitions readily dissolved, min- 
istries lasted a very short time, except in Great Britain, where the 
coalitions were strong. 

In the three Scandinavian states the parties were formed on a 
system the reverse of that in other states, in which the conservative 
party was recruited in the country and its opponents in the large towns. 
Here, on the contrary, the conservatives were elected by the capital, 
and the democrats by the peasants. In all three countries the oppo- 
sition, after a long resistance, at last compelled the king to consent to 
the establishment of the parliamentary system. By the aid of a na- 
tional movement, they even succeeded in separating Norway from 
Sweden and organizing it into an independent kingdom. 

In the empires the real power was still in the hands of the sover- 
eign, governing through the officials and the hereditary aristocracy, 
in Austria under the semblance of a parliamentary system, in Ger- 
many under the form of a constitutional monarchy with ministers 
chosen by the sovereign and independent of the Chambers, and an 
assembly democratic in appearance, but with no power beyond that of 
voting the laws and new taxation asked for by the Government; in 
Prussia and the German states with a similar system there were min- 
isters wffio were the prince’s officials, and Chambers with limited 
powers. 

The Russian Empire continued to be an absolute monarchy, with 
neither a constitution nor a political assembly, and governed by of- 
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ficials with the aid of a secret police armed with discretionary powers, 
which was able to arrest or send to Siberia any subject suspected of 
liberal opinions. Democratic opposition took the form of secret 
propaganda among the peasants and workmen, but later, in response 
to repressive measures, it created a terrorist “ militant organization ” 
working by means of assassinations, which culminated in the murder 
of the Emperor, Alexander 11. His successor stiffened the absolutist 
system by measures of repression, a censorship of foreign books, and 
the creation of a new police. 

International parties 

Political life was complicated by the activities of parties of an 
international character. The activities of the Catholics were directed 
towards increasing the influence of the Church over the Government. 
In some countries they worked with the conservative party. In 
Switzerland, Austria, and Germany they formed a separate one. A 
common leadership was provided by the Pope, as sole head of the 
Church. In 1864 Pius IX had begun the conflict between the Church 
and the modern State system by solemn acts, and in particular by the 
Syllabus^ or summary of condemned doctrines. He condemned free- 
dom of worship and of the press, secular education, civil marriage, 
and “ modern civilization,” and demanded for the clergy the regime 
of the Middle Ages — official authority over believers and complete 
independence of the State. His successor, while maintaining the same 
doctrine, tried to come to an understanding with the governments by 
holding out to them a prospect of support from the Catholic party in 
their country in exchange for an increase in the influence of the clergy. 

The first concerted action between Socialists in the different coun- 
tries took the form of the International Labour Association,” 
founded in London in 1864 by English workmen and exiles, but after 
holding a few international congresses it broke up. The first party to 
proclaim its international character was founded in Germany and 
took the name of Social Democrat^ borrowed from the France of 1848. 
Its program consisted of three parts: an exposition of its theoretical 
basis — the doctrine of Karl Marx; a list of the conditions necessary 
for carrying out its plan of social revolution and an enumeration 
of the political reforms to be obtained in order to prepare the way for 
it. It represented social revolution not as a battle against the Govern- 
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merit, as the Socialists of 1848 had done, but as the inevitable result 
of the evolution of the present industrial system, which was bound to 
end by turning the whole mass of workers into proletarians.” It 
based its forecasts on the theories of political economy, thus giving 
its doctrines the prestige of science, which was already great in the 
eyes of the workers. The future course of the party was summed up 
in four formulas: organization of the proletariat into a class party ” 
in conflict with all other parties, which were called bourgeois ” 
(even the Radical party) ; an international understanding between the 
proletariats of all countries; the conquest of political power,” either 
legally, by obtaining a majority, or by a violent revolution against 
capitalist ” society; and the socialization of all means of produc- 
tion,” including the land, which implied the abolition of property 
and private trade. By heralding the revolution without appointing 
a precise date, this theory gave its adherents both the assurance that 
it would take place and the hope of soon seeing it realized inevitably 
through the evolution of the capitalist system. It appealed to a senti- 
ment of revolutionary hope, analogous to the religious sentiment of 
faith in a future life. 

The Socialist party entered the political party conflict by putting 
forward candidates as a means of propaganda among the electors, to 
collect votes rather than to obtain the return of members. It created 
a permanent organization with a committee at its head, collected sub- 
scriptions from its adherents, and had its own funds and press organ. 
It provided a model for the similar parties created in almost every 
state, with the same program, the same forms of propaganda, and 
frequently the same organization. 

England and France, where Socialism had taken its rise before 
1848 and found its formulas and practical aims, created less strictly 
disciplined parties which were more independent of the theoretical 
doctrine: in Great Britain the Labour party,” founded by the Trade 
Union Federation to call for gradual practical reforms without a revo- 
lution; in France a number of rival groups having nothing in com- 
mon but the desire for a change in the social system. In 1893 these 
ultimately combined to form a Confederation for purposes of the 
elections. 

In 1889, on the initiative of the Belgian Labour party, Socialists 
of dilfferent lands united in the second “ Workers’ International,” 
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organized in a federation, which held an International Congress of 
delegates at long intervals, joassed resolutions ” in common, and ap- 
pointed a permanent committee. Each party retained its independ- 
ence and determined its own line of conduct in home politics, but after 
the Socialist parties in all states had joined the International, the 
Congress of 1903 imposed uniform tactics upon them all, on the initi- 
ative of the Germans, compelling them to form a class party ” with 
a view to social revolution and not to enter into an alliance with any of 
the bourgeois ” parties. 

Agitation and crises 

In the empires, where the small nations were subject to one for- 
eign to them, they became increasingly conscious of the difference of 
sentiment and interest between them and their Government. They 
carried on a more active opposition, which determined the govern- 
ments to adopt more oppressive measures for denationalizing ” 
them, especially by forcing them to change their language. A zone of 
oppressed and discontented VMtionalities came into being, extending 
across Europe from the Arctic to the Mediterranean: tlie Finns, 
Estonians, Letts, Lithuanians, and Poles of the Russian Empire, the 
Czechs, Ruthenes, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs subject to the 
governments of Vienna and Budapest, and the Serbs, Bulgars, Mace- 
donians, and Greeks subject to the Sultan, besides the Poles and Danes 
annexed to the German Empire. They complained of being deprived 
of means of instruction in their mother tongue, kept out of almost all 
forms of employment, reduced to an inferior social status, and often 
of being persecuted for their fidelity to their language or religion. 
Most of them demanded only autonomy, and especially churches and 
schools in wdiich their own language should be used, so that they might 
obtain the diplomas necessary to give them access to public employ- 
ment. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the political conflicts 
became more acute, and in most states even critical. In Great Britain 
the coalition betw^een tliree parties (Liberal, Labour, and Irish), which 
obtained control of the Government in 1905, came into conflict with 
the Conservative party, carried out radical reforms, and weakened 
the poiver of the House of Lords. In France the Radical party, having 
formed a coalition with tlie Socialists, expelled the unauthorized Con- 
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gregations and ended by separating Church and State. In Portugal 
the King, who had supported an absolutist dictatorship, was assassi- 
nated, and a military revolt under his successor established an anti- 
clerical Republic. In Austria, where the obstruction carried on by 
the Czech national party had long impeded the working of Parliament, 
the Emperor established universal suffrage in 1906 to weaken the 
national parties, thereby strengthening the popular ones, the Socialists 
and Catholics, and upsetting the party balance. In Hungary the Mag- 
yar nationalist party, in alliance with the Slav malcontents, came into 
conflict with the King-Emperor over the army question. In Russia the 
Government was so much weakened by defeat in the war with Japan 
that the Tsar, alarmed by a general strike, consented to a political 
assembly for the whole Empire, which came into acute conflict with 
the ministers. The revolts of workmen and peasants and the agitation 
and occasional risings in the regions with a non-Russian population 
produced the impression of a revolution. The Government crushed 
all these movements at last and obtained a majority by a change in the 
electoral system; and the Russian Empire remained a semi-absolute 
monarchy, though with an elected assembly using the modern forms. 

Political life among the little peoples of the Balkans was troubled 
by acts of violence. In Serbia the officers massacred the King, who 
had turned absolutist, and recalled the head of a rival dynasty, who 
gave the power to the nationalist Radical party. In Greece the per- 
sonal government of the King was abolished by the revolt of the 
“ League of OSicers,” who placed a Cretan patriot, the leader of 
the Liberal party, in power to reorganize the system of government. 
In Bulgaria the prince stirred up strife between the leaders of rival 
coteries and proclaimed himself Tsar, independent of the Sultan. In 
Macedonia the Christian population which had remained subject to 
the Sultan carried out an insurrection with the aid of armed exiles 
sent in by a committee working in Bulgaria. 

Character of this evolution 

In the main, the political system of the states evolved in a liberal, 
parliamentary; and democratic direction. Governments had grown 
accustomed to granting more freedom to their opponents in respect 
of newspapers, meetings, and public demonstrations. Ministers were 
growing more submissive to the will of the majority in the elected 
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Chamber. The franchise had been greatly extended. In Spain and 
Belgium it had become universal all at once, in the Scandinavian and 
Balkan states, the smaller German states, and Austria it became so 
gradually, and in Italy by 1913. Switzerland, and afterwards Bel- 
gium, had tried the experiment of a system based on theory — pro- 
portional representation — which was adopted so as not to leave 
minorities unrepresented, and turned the personal mandataries of the 
electors into delegates of the parties, chosen by tlieir committees. 

While the personal power of governments was being weakened 
by the resistance of the Chambers and electors, the impersonal power 
of the State was growing stronger. It allowed its subjects much more 
liberty in their political life and private conduct and the expression 
of their ideas, but interfered far more in their economic life, firstly by 
regulating the hours and conditions of industrial labour by legisla- 
tion, inspection, and insurance against sickness, industrial accidents, 
and old age, and secondly by taking upon itself many forms of ex- 
penditure for the benefit of the masses — relief to the poor and aged, 
hospitals, elementary schools, roads, public parks, water-supply, 
street-lighting, street-cleaning, and cheap housing. To meet its ex- 
penditure on these services and on armaments, tlie State dealt increas- 
ingly heavy blows at private property, by imposing heavier taxation 
upon real estate, inheritance, and securities. It had ceased to debase 
the currency, which, following the example of England, had come 
more and more to be based on the gold standard. When taxation was 
insufficient for its needs, it met the deficit by a loan, often subscribed 
for abroad. The practice in this respect differed widely. Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and the Scandinavian states bal- 
anced their budgets, and increased their debt very little, or even pro- 
vided for its redemption by a sinking fund. The other countries had 
an almost permanent deficit and allowed their debt to mount up. The 
largest of ffiese, that of France, which rose in 1913 to 33,000,000,000 
francs, had been facilitated by the saving habits of the French. 

Political life was growing milder. Only in eastern Europe, in 
Russia and the Balkan States, did governments still imprison their 
opponents, ill-treat them, or put them to death and allow the police to 
torture political prisoners so as to extort a confession. Elsewhere the 
execution of political offenders had ceased, political trials were con- 
ducted in due form, and press trials became infrequent. The op- 
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ponents of the Government ” were not molested. Refugees from for- 
eign countries were admitted and even allowed to settle down, and 
their extradition was almost always refused. Political life had grown 
more humane. 

External politics 

No war was now going on in Europe, except in what had once been 
the Ottoman Empire. The relations between states now consisted only 
in negotiations and treaties. The impression left by the victories of 
Prussia had changed people’s conception of war. Instead of frontier 
operations between professional armies, it was the invasion of a 
country by an armed people, upsetting the life of the whole nation. 
This it was the Government’s duty to avoid ; but the people was bound 
to provide it with tlie forces to repel invasion. Rapid mobilization and 
progress in arms of offence — quick-firing artillery, explosive shells, 
and machine-guns — gave such a crushing superiority to the army 
which was ready first that no government could now wait for the open- 
ing of hostilities before getting its forces ready. It had to keep its 
troops and material of war always prepared for immediate action, 
and required a great mass of men. Two states only, England and 
Spain, did not feel themselves threatened, and so preserved the old 
system of recruiting; the former had a small army of volunteers, and 
the latter only called up part of those liable for service. All odier 
states had established compulsory service on the Prussian model, with 
a shorter period for those attending secondary schools, and main- 
tained a reserve, in readiness to supplement the active army. The 
army became a school of preparation for war. Since the rapid prog- 
ress in the engines of war made it necessary to renew armaments fre- 
quently, expenditure became almost as heavy in times of peace as it 
had formerly been in times of war. This state of affairs, known as the 
“ armed peace,” maintained peace, but with the burdens of war. 

The superior strength of the German army had upset the balance 
between the great powers, giving the preponderance to the German 
Empire. Bismarck, who directed its policy, sought to maintain this 
preponderance without fresh acquisitions of territory. He worked to 
prevent the other states from forming a coalition against Germany. 
It was impossible, however, to maintain the status quo in the Balkan 
Peninsula, where the Christian nations wished to free tliemselves from 
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Ottoman domination. It was broken by a revolt of the Serbs, involv- 
ing the Russian Empire in a war that resulted in a partial dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. The principalities of Rumania and 
Serbia were turned into independent kingdoms, part of the Bulgarian 
territory was made into a principality, and Austria received the ad- 
ministration of Bosnia, which led it to extend its action in the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Commercial relations between the states which were evolving in 
the direction of free trade tendered to revert to the protectionist sys- 
tem in order to satisfy not only industrialists but also agriculturists, 
alarmed by the competition of lands outside Europe. Governments 
set up tariffs of import duties which rose higher and higher. Great 
Britain alone still adhered to free trade, which had become a doctrine 
of the Liberal party. 

The relations between states gradually changed as a new balance 
became established. Germany concluded an alliance first with Aus- 
tria and then with Italy, but did not break with Russia. The three em- 
pires continued to be bound by a treaty signed in 1891 and kept 
strictly secret. After the crisis in the Ottoman Empire these relations 
were complicated by events outside Europe. Certain states adopted 
a policy of expansion,” which has been called “ imperialism.” 
Through a series of negotiations and small military expeditions they 
would acquire a colonial Empire, by either establishing a protec- 
torate ” or obtaining the recognition by other states of a “ sphere of 
influence.” Almost the whole of Africa was divided up between Great 
Britain and France, and Russian domination extended over the whole 
of northern Asia. Having become rivals outside Europe as a result 
of the competition between them, the three imperialist ” powers 
now seemed isolated in face of the Triple Alliance of the central Eu- 
ropean states. 

This system of relations, maintained by Bismarck, was abandoned 
by William II, who refused to renew the treaty ^vith Russia. This 
displeased the Tsar, Alexander III, and he drew closer to France, 
whose aid he required for the loans necessary to Russian industry. 
He decided to conclude a defensive agreement witli the French Gov- 
ernment, thus giving France the impression that she was no longer 
isolated. Converted to the policy of expansion ” and desiring to 
give Germany an active part in world politics,” William created 
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a navy, which began to cause the English anxiety. He encouraged the 
new Tsar, Nicholas II, to engage in a policy of expansion in the Far 
East, which disquieted the Japanese and distracted the Russians from 
the Balkan Peninsula, where Austria increased its influence over the 
Christian states. The ensuing Russo-Japanese War, which ended in 
the victory of Japan, weakened the position of Russia. 

The English Government, uneasy at Germany’s doings, decided to 
abandon its isolation. It first effected a rapprochement with France, 
by a Convention settling all matters in dispute between the two states, 
and afterwards with Russia, by a similar Convention concerning Asia. 
Thus was consummated the Triple Entente,” which appeared as a 
counterpoise to the Triple Alliance. It gave Germany the impression 
that she was threatened by “ encirclement,” especially after the Triple 
Alliance was weakened by a conflict between Austria and Italy over 
the Balkan States. The attempt which was twice made by a Congress 
of all the states in the world (in 1899 and 1907) to strengthen the 
prospects of peace through a limitation of armaments led to no more 
than aspirations and the creation of a court of arbitration, which was, 
however, optional. 

The peace of Europe was destroyed as the result of an internal 
crisis in the Ottoman Empire — the revolt of the Macedonian army 
against the Sultan. The Austrian Government took advantage of this 
to annex Bosnia, and the Prince of Bulgaria to proclaim his sover- 
eignty. The Ottoman Empire, weakened by internal conflicts, seemed 
incapable of defending itself. Italy made war upon it to acquire 
Libya ; after which the little Balkan States attacked it with the object 
of annexing the lands with a Christian population and conquered 
almost the whole of its territory in Europe. The disturbance result- 
ing from these crises was to lead to the European catastrophe. 

New conditions of material life 

The change in the material conditions of life was so rapid and 
profound as to give the impression of a revolution. It took place on 
the same lines in every country in Europe, as the result of two causes 
acting independently upon every form of economic life. Technical 
progress was achieved through the application of science, which took 
the place of the old empiric inventions made without any precise pre- 
liminary calculation of the desired results. The sciences based upon 
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methods of exact measurement and mathematical calculation gave 
rise to general laws applicable even to the future, making it possible 
to foresee exactly what results were to be expected from every opera- 
tion and devise in advance the process that would produce the desired 
effect. Henceforward the work of technical invention was preceded 
by theoretical research conducted in scientific or educational estab- 
lishments, with the purely scientific intention of determining the laws 
affecting phenomena; or else by experiments in technical processes 
carried out in the laboratories attached to great industrial concerns 
and, for agriculture, at experimental stations. These researches pro- 
vided the means of increasing the quantity of available force at the 
service of industry, and even of inventing artificial substances pos- 
sessing the exact qualities required for some predetermined purpose. 

The rapid increase in production was due to a fundamental change 
in the materials employed. All down the ages almost the whole of 
these had been provided either by living plant and animal substances, 
renewed by slow growth, or else by mineral substances of which there 
were unlimited supplies (stone, clay, sand, lime, plaster, salt, iron 
ore) ; and almost all of these had been obtained entirely locally or 
from some European country. The European peoples now began to 
take advantage of the ease and low price of transport to import from 
the great lands outside Europe, hitherto unpeopled or little cultivated, 
enormous quantities of produce: wheat, wool, cotton, meat and skins, 
wood, and indiarubber. In future most raw materials were obtained 
by exploiting the mineral treasures accumulated during thousands 
of centuries. This provided industry with metallic ores (iron, copper, 
lead, silver, mercury, nickel, manganese, and aluminum) and fuel 
(coal and petroleum), and agriculture with deposits of phosphates, 
nitrates, and potash. The material resources of regions which had re- 
mained unpopulated were exploited in such a way as rapidly to ex- 
haust them. Forests were felled to provide wood-pulp for paper. The 
vegetable mould accumulated by the rotting vegetation of the Russian 
steppes and American prairies was exploited for wheat production 
without the addition of fertilizers and rapidly exhausted. The un- 
precedented wealth enjoyed by Europe today w^as acquired by squan- 
dering the treasures of the whole earth. After the opening of the mines 
in South Africa, gold had an exceptional position in this process of 
exploitation, the total supply having been quadrupled between 1850 
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and 1910 . The abundance of gold seems to have had as its conse- 
quence that prices remained almost stable since the middle of the 
century, in spite of the enormous increase in production which tended 
to lower them. 

The revolution in production 

Agriculture increased its production, largely thanks to chemical 
manures, which increased crops to an unprecedented degree. The 
scientific study of heredity made it possible to produce beasts of su- 
perior weight and quality by the selection of breeding-animals, and 
that of plants facilitated the selection and hybridization of seeds, 
which produced new and more productive varieties with a greater re- 
sistance to weather and disease. Agriculture also benefited by the 
progress in the metal industries to replace the old wooden implements 
by metal ones and obtain agricultural machinery (mowing-machines, 
reapers, threshing-machines, sowing-drills, and metal tools), thus 
considerably reducing the amount of labour required. 

Progress in transport made it possible to sell perishable produce 
— meat, dairy produce, eggs, vegetables, fruit, and flowers — in the 
great urban markets. Having become far more dependent upon com- 
merce, agriculture now produced far less for the consumption of the 
grower and the local market, and far more for sale either through the 
agency of wholesale merchants, or to great industrial establishments 
(distilleries, sugar-refineries, cheese, butter- and jam-factories, oil- 
refineries, and milling-plants). The producer tended to specialize 
in a single kind of crop or beasts, raised for the wholesale market. 
The traditional occupation of wheat-growing went through a severe 
crisis, prices falling as a result of the competition of grain imported 
from new countries outside Europe, where production was cheap. It 
was ruined in England, where the bulk of the foodstuffs was hence- 
forth provided by importation. The competition of these new 
countries also caused a fall in the prices of the chief agricultural 
products — wine and oil, wool and skins, linen and hemp. 

Industrial production was even more profoundly revolutionized 
as it increased its production by means of applied science. This trans- 
formed both the industries employed in extracting raw materials and 
manufacturing plant for other industries (machines, apparatus, con- 
structional material, and tools) and, at the same time, those manu- 
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facturing articles intended directly for the consumption of the public. 
The change was a radical one in the “ heavy ’’ industries, which 
availed themselves of unlimited forces set in action by the application 
of mechanics, physics, and chemistry and by the mining of metallic 
ores, fuel, and deposits of natural fertilizers. Large-scale metallurgy 
was transformed by the use of alloys, the electric furnace, and the 
English process (invented by Thomas) which made it possible to 
utilize iron ore containing phosphorus. As water-power was trans- 
formed into electrical power, electricity ousted steam in mining, 
metallurgy, railway transport, lighting, and heating. 

Applied chemistry was used chiefly in the industries producing 
goods for ordinary consumption. The new processes of distillation 
provided far larger quantities of spirits, wLich had come into general 
use. The distillation of coal produced illuminating gas, and its by- 
products transformed the dyeing and perfumery industries. The dis- 
tillation of petroleum provided a new source of light to replace oil 
lamps. Applied chemistry produced cinematography, synthetic 
drugs, and wood-pulp, which made the mass production of newspapers 
possible. It transformed tanning, laundry-work, and sugar-manufac- 
ture and created the cold-storage industry. 

The invention of the internal-combustion engine created the motor- 
vessel, the automobile, and the airplane. The electric telegraph was 
supplemented by the invention of the telephone, the discovery of 
Hertzian waves gave birth to wireless telegraphy and afterwards to 
radiophony. The invention of the submarine completed the realiza- 
tion of man’s dreams of flying flirough the air, navigating under water, 
and talking between the ends of the earth. 

Trade 

Trade was enabled to bring wares from the most distant lands at 
far lower prices, especially by sea: wheat, wool, cotton, hemp, hides, 
ores, metals, coal, petroleum, and colonial produce (sugar, tea, cocoa, 
tobacco, and, above all, coffee), which, in the towns at least, had be- 
come articles of general consumption. 

Retail trade was transformed by the foundation in the great cities 
of big stores dealing in articles hitherto sold in different shops. These 
introduced new methods into trade based upon the principle of small 
profits and quick returns ” and of cash sales, tiie wares being dis- 
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played in profusion to tempt customers and ticketed with fixed prices. 
These methods accustomed the public to buying without haggling and 
forced retailers to lower their prices. 

Credit 

Money-markets were revolutionized by the wider use of credit. 
Banking transactions were carried out more and more by large con- 
cerns with a very big capital. The spare funds of commercial or in- 
dustrial houses and private savings were deposited with them and 
used in the banking business. The banks helped to float State loans 
by inducing their clients to subscribe to them. The State banks issued 
increasing quantities of notes payable at sight and backed by a gold 
reserve equivalent to only part of the value of the note issue. Hence 
the amount of fiduciary paper currency greatly exceeded the real 
money. It was further increased by the more and more general use 
of cheques secured on the payer’s bank deposit and by the operations 
of clearing-houses on the English model. The English made a far 
wider use of the cheque, the French of bank-notes. The chief object 
of the latter was to secure a regular income by investing their money 
in French Government securities, whereas the English and Germans 
preferred to invest them in businesses which took greater risks but 
earned higher profits. The ancient banking countries, Switzerland 
and Holland, continued to carry out large transactions abroad. The 
other states, which were less rich, drew part of their capital from the 
countries of western Europe. 

Transport, industrial and commercial enterprises required an 
enormous capital, which could only be accumulated by limited lia- 
bility companies, using the funds subscribed by their shareholders. 
The banks carried on their transactions not so much with the capital 
subscribed by their shareholders as with the money deposited with 
them and belonging to the depositors. Yet the amount of gold and 
silver in circulation sufiiced, for requirements were confined to the 
payment of wages and retail purchases and to settling the balance of 
indebtedness between one country and another. The whole system 
was based upon credit^ a word signifying confidence — confidence 
that notes would always be convertible into gold, and that the interest 
on loans would always be paid. This was justified by experience. As 
a matter of fact, notes were always accepted at their face value, which 
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remained the same in all states in which economic life was normal, so 
that the exchanges remained at par, with very slight variations. Even 
in states where credit was less stable (Russia, Austria, and Spain), 
the variation in the exchange hardly exceeded twenty-five per cent. 
States and cities, with rare exceptions, paid the interest on their debt. 
Shares in loans were usually to be purchased at the rate of issue, or 
even at a premium, and, in states with a low exchange, at a small dis- 
count only. Credit remained stable because the public was accus- 
tomed to the stability of fiduciary currencies, tlie exchanges, and 
securities in general. 

Legally, every business was controlled by its owners and inde- 
pendent of any other, as in the days when each business w’-as owned by 
an individual. In point of fact the shareholders, its legal owners, and 
the bondholders, its legal creditors, no longer possessed any real 
power, for the shares were scattered among a large number of holders 
or deposited in banks. The obligatory annual meeting of shareholders 
became a mere formality and failed to exercise any real control, only 
a small minority of them attending it. The directors, though legally 
only the paid agents of the company, had become the real masters, and 
rendered only very misleading accounts to the shareholders. Some of 
them, being directors of several companies at a time, were able to 
carry on the affairs of several apparently independent concerns, op- 
erating to the detriment of one and the profit of another. 

Joint directing bodies managing several businesses had come into 
being through various processes. The cartel, of German origin, de- 
vised for avoiding competition between establishments engaged in 
the same industry, took the form of a contract by which each partici- 
pating unit bound itself to produce only a fixed quantity and sell only 
at a uniform price. The trust, of Anglo-American origin, w^as an 
agreement between different companies to bring all their businesses 
into line, as determined by the general directing body, with a view to 
controlling the market and fixing prices. The holding company, of 
English origin, combined businesses of different kinds under the di- 
rection of the same bank. These modes of concentration made indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises increasingly dependent upon credit 
establishments. 
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Effect of these changes 

Science being the same for all men, the methods invented in the 
more advanced countries were used by all the rest. From end to end 
of Europe the same machines were in use — railways and ships, tele- 
graphs and telephones, methods of cultivation and manufacture, 
stores and banks. Under the influence of an international civilization, 
economic life became uniform. The result was a far greater uniform- 
ity in material life. But the degree of economic activity has come to 
differ increasingly in various countries, for the pace of it has in- 
creased more rapidly in proportion to the degree of progress already 
prevailing in the country. Europe has come more and more to be di- 
vided into two parts: on the one hand a region of large-scale industry 
(Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and north-eastern 
France), joined at the end of the century by the Scandinavian states 
and Germany, and by northern Italy since the development of its 
electrical power; and, on the other hand, the rest of Europe, consisting 
of agricultural regions scattered witli islands of highly organized 
industry. 

Only the more advanced part of Europe is included in what is 
known as the capitalist ” system — a term which is, moreover, an 
exaggeration ; for too large a proportion of economic activity still re- 
mains outside it. It may at least be said that it employs a capitalist ” 
method. The sum used in a business whose sole purpose is to make 
a profit is provided by anonymous owners having no personal con- 
nection with the business, and constitutes an impersonal capital. Its 
capacity for earning profits by its transactions, in spite of competition, 
is not caused solely by the use of machines and technical methods, 
but is also due to the rational organization of business, obviating 
waste of time and extravagance and making it possible to lower costs 
by reducing the number of those employed. The model for this was 
provided by the Taylor system,” which regulates every movement 
of the operative, by “ chain ” labour, which allots a single operation 
to each workman, and by the American method of “ standardization,” 
which reduces each type of article to a very small number of identical 
models. The concentration of business enterprises under the control 
of a bank has begun to eliminate the competition which had been re- 
garded as the “ soul of commerce ” ever since the seventeenth century. 
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Social changes 

Social changes now depended less upon natural conditions and 
more upon the new conditions of production, which made it possible 
to provide a livelihood for a greater number of inhabitants without 
lowering their standard of living. It was therefore able to increase 
rapidly, and in 1910 reached almost 450,000,000. The increase was 
very uneven, being very great both in the backward countries of east- 
ern and southern Europe and in the areas of large-scale industry, and 
very small in France, though its industrial population increased. 
England reached a density of 618 inhabitants to a square mile, Ger- 
many of 310, and Italy of 313, while France remained at 191. The 
proportion of the population in to\m and country changed rapidly. 
In Europe, taken as a whole, the urban population rose between 1860 
and 1900 by from 25 to 36 per cent, in eastern Europe from 34 to 
48 per cent. The number of towns with a population of 100,000 rose 
from 42, with a joint population of 12,500,000, to 183, wuth a popu- 
lation of 66,000,000 in 1913. The increase in the means of existence 
served to maintain a far denser population in the great industrial 
regions, but in France it made the population less congested and life 
much easier, especially in the country districts, w^here it decreased. 
Emigration fell greatly in Great Britain, and, during the twentieth 
century, in Germany, where before 1890 it had reached a maximum 
of 350,000 in one year. The largest number of emigrants now came 
more and more from the very poor agricultural peoples, the southern 
Italians, Slovaks, Poles, and Russian Jews. Betw^een 1860 and 1890 
the proportion of the urban population to the whole rose from 25 to 
36 per cent. 

The transformation of society was the result of a simultaneous 
change in the conditions of political and material life, affecting dif- 
ferent countries and elements in society very unequally. The enor- 
mous increase in production once more created an abundance of com- 
modities for consumption and enjoyment, wdiich was calculated to 
make life more convenient and varied. The unprecedented abundance 
of money and fiduciary paper created an enormous quantity of per- 
sonal wealth no longer consisting in material things such as land or 
personal effects. It did not now take the form even of a debt due from 
one person to another; it had become a title or claim, an impersonal 
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right easily bought or sold, an abstract right to be paid a sum without 
knowing the debtor. Money itself had ceased to be anything but a 
claim upon a State bank. 

The increase of this wealth, being more rapid than that of the 
population, created a surplus of the means of production and con- 
sumption, which was much the greatest in the industrial regions of 
western Europe. The division of society into classes of unequal rank, 
common to all the European peoples, had become fixed at a time when 
wealth consisted in the personal possession of land. But when wealth 
consisting in the possession of securities had spread to an enormous 
number of people of all social positions, and the Government no 
longer recognized differences of rank, the distinctive signs of the 
former classes became obliterated or confused. In the backward 
states of eastern Europe — in Hungary, Rumania, Poland, East 
Prussia, and Bohemia — the nobility still remained a closed world, 
consisting of the families of great landowners received at court, among 
whom were recruited the high officials and most of the officers. Except 
in Prussia, where the landowners worked at farming their estates, the 
nobles continued to lead an idle life, and admitted to their society 
hardly any persons of different social position. 

In western and central Europe, where life was more vigorous and 
most of the old families extinct, the nobles had ceased to form a com- 
pact mass even where they still existed and intermarried. The Eng- 
lish gentry consisted chiefly of enriched families who had bought a 
large estate, and even the nobility was coming more and more to con- 
sist of lords of recent creation. The nobles were still not in the habit 
of practising any gainful profession, and were therefore far less rich 
than the bourgeois owning large fortunes in securities, except when 
they consented to a misalliance with a rich Jewish or American heir- 
ess. As the system of government became a parliamentary one, the 
ministers, even in England, were no longer recruited among the 
nobility. 

It was the former upper class in the towns, the bourgeoisie, who 
had gained most in number, wealth, political power, and social con- 
sideration, for their superior rank was acquired through wealth in 
securities, public office, and the professions requiring a special edu- 
cation. Their rise was consequently greater in countries where eco- 
nomic and intellectual life had become far more active, and the 
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wealth, education, and importance of the official classes had increased 
— that is, in western and northern Europe. But in Russia, where the 
nobility was an artificial creation of the Tsar’s and the bourgeoisie 
no more than an official name, the idea arose of a class formed by 
education and known as the intelligentsia. The bourgeoisie came 
more and more to include persons with very different standards of 
living, but with no marked line of division between them, for the 
standard of living depended upon a number of conditions combined 
in different proportions — wealth, education, birth, rank in the hier- 
archy, and the nature of the profession. On the highest level came 
the upper middle class, having at its head the financial magnates 
(known in French as '' la haute banque'^), whose wealth, founded 
upon credit and speculation, was unlimited; and after these the whole- 
sale merchants, great industrialists, and high officials. Below these 
came the medium” (moyenne) bourgeoisie, formed mainly of the 
liberal professions (law and medicine), officials, clergy, moderately 
wealthy industrialists and merchants, literary men and artists. 

On a lower level, a profound change had taken place since the end 
of the the nineteenth century, especially in France — the formation 
of a petty ” bourgeoisie (or lower middle class) consisting of small 
employers, commercial clerks and assistants, and minor officials. Its 
standard of living had risen, because these people had profited by the 
abundance of production to provide themselves with semi-luxury 
goods, and its social position had come to approximate to that of the 
medium ” bourgeoisie, as was shown plainly by the costume of its 
women, which was no longer distinguishable from that of ladies. 

Below these there remained the manual labourers. The growth of 
large-scale industry had greatly increased the proportion of workers 
concentrated in large establishments and decreased that of home- 
workers, among whom there is still a large majority of women 
engaged in making fine underclothing, lace, and embroidery. Large- 
scale industry has almost caused the disappearance of certain inde- 
pendent craftsmen, such as shoemakers, hatters, and clockmakers. 
But the proportion of independent artisans, among whom must be 
counted those in the building trades, was not notably diminished, 
even in the industrial regions. 

With the exception of gardeners, vine-growers, and market-gar- 
deners, whose mode of life assimilates them to artisans, the propor- 
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tion between the different kinds of agricultural labour did not change 
much in the backward lands of eastern Europe, where great estates 
were still the rule. In the more advanced west European countries 
the number of day-labourers greatly decreased after the agricultural 
crisis which began in 1880 as a result of the competition of produce 
from non-European countries, especially in England, where the area 
under cultivation was greatly reduced. The new agricultural machin- 
ery deprived the day-labourers of their means of livelihood, and they 
went to the towns, where they found higher and more regular wages, 
less coarse food, and more distractions and became servants or work- 
men, Even in Russia, where the land left to the peasants was no longer 
sufficient for them, they provided labour for the large-scale industries 
artificially created by high import duties. 

Changes in the standard of living 

The rapid progress in economic activity transformed the people’s 
mode of life, especially in the more advanced countries, where con- 
sumption increased owing to the abundance of agricultural produce 
imported from distant lands, as well as of industrial products. Food 
became more abundant, thanks to the influx of meat, dairy produce, 
sugar, wine and spirits, and particularly wheat and flour, which 
caused the disappearance of famine, and even of food-shortage, ex- 
cept in Russia. Clothing became more varied, thanks to the low prices 
of materials, underlinen, ready-made clothing, machine-made boots 
and hats. Imitation jewelry and artificial silk brought personal adorn- 
ment within the reach of the masses. Housing was improved by con- 
crete buildings, glazed bricks, window-glass, printed wallpapers, 
kitchen equipment, taps with running water and water-closets, bath- 
rooms, hot-water radiators and central heating, gas heating and light- 
ing, and later by electric light. 

Medical practice was revolutionized by micro-biology, which 
isolated the bacilli of rabies, plague, cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, and 
tuberculosis and created antiseptic and aseptic surgery, which en- 
abled operations to be safely performed. The discovery of anes- 
thetics enabled surgeons to treat wounds and even operate in many 
diseases. The X-ray has aided diagnosis, and vaccines and serums 
have made preventive treatments possible, while the discovery of the 
ways in which plague and cholera are spread has resulted in the 
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prompt checking of all epidemics. All these forms of progress have 
decreased mortality, especially among children, and raised the aver- 
age duration of life to a level hitherto unknown in Europe. 

Amusements found new forms, thanks to new or improved in- 
ventions, in the phonograph and cinematograph (which, first used to 
reproduce real events, became the popular form of tlieatrical enter- 
tainment), in sports introduced from England, and in the revival of 
dancing in livelier forms. Books, reviews, and newspapers with a 
much improved standard of illustration obtained such a wide circu- 
lation that they found their way even among the masses; and more 
numerous and brighter theatres, museums, and exhibitions provided 
a permanent source of entertainment for a growing public. 

Thus life has gained in length, healthiness, variety, activity, 
amenity, and comfort, though to a very varying degree in different 
countries and elements of the population, but especially in the richer 
and more active countries, which made quick profits by selling tlie 
products of their industry and their credit to those which were less 
rich. The bourgeoisie, having more money at its disposal, benefited 
most by this progress, and so did even the lower middle classes, for 
the new forms of production affected semi-luxury goods, cheap imita- 
tions of the luxuries hitherto reserved to a small minority, which 
enabled the women, in particular, to acquire the outward appearance 
of the bourgeoisie and feel that they had raised their standard of 
living. Manual labourers gradually adopted a bourgeois standard 
of living, which began with the consumption of meat, wine, or beer — 
the symbols of a well-to-do existence — extended to tobacco, coffee, 
and liqueurs and then to clothing, and was completed by bourgeois 
amusements. They took to reading newspapers and popular novels 
and managed, like the bourgeoisie, to acquire general information 
(or rather formulas). Thus they became fit to enter political life on 
obtaining the franchise. This transformation, which was marked in 
the towns and especially the great cities, hardly affected country peo- 
ple as yet. The country population took advantage of the profits from 
the rise in commodity prices to buy land or save money, but made 
little change in their mode of existence. 

Beneath the uniform appearance now acquired by all European 
peoples as the result of using the same methods of work and obtaining 
the same products from it, the standard of living has risen to such an 
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unequal extent that the contrast between the wretched existence of the 
peasants in the more backward regions of Europe and the extreme 
wealth of the upper middle classes in the more advanced countries 
has become greater today than at any other time. 

Changed relations 

The change in the conditions of material and political life affected 
the relations between classes and persons far more strongly in those 
countries which were more advanced by reason of their economic 
activity and political system. 

The privileged minority still felt a sense of superiority to the mass 
of the people. It continued to obtain its farmers and day-labourers, 
maidservants and household staff from families in the country. But 
the similarity in the conditions of life softened any impression of dis- 
tance between the more well-to-do and the lower middle classes. The 
sense of misalliance between the nobles and very wealthy bourgeois 
had grown fainter and was diminishing in the middle classes. The 
son of a bourgeois might marry a girl of the lower middle classes or, 
with more difficulty, a working girl, without a breach with his family. 
People of high rank in society attached less importance to showing 
their rank by haughty manners and a distant tone. The lower classes 
adopted a less humble attitude and mode of address towards the 
bourgeois and nobles. The feelings and manners of former days sur- 
vived in the eastern countries of Europe, which remained under the 
domination of the aristocracy. 

In private relations the forms of authority grew milder, just as 
they had done between Government and subjects. The hitherto uni- 
versal practice by which the head of the family showed his authority 
over his wife and children, and even his servants, by the primitive 
process of beating them persisted in the more backward countries and 
among the lower classes of the people elsewhere. But the use of cor- 
poral punishment in the family and schools began to appear excep- 
tional and came to be forbidden by law in the more advanced coun- 
tries. The public authorities would interfere to prevent parents from 
treating their children with violence. 

The dependence of women was mitigated by law, and still more 
by custom. Women were gradually admitted to the various salaried 
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professions, which provided them with an independent means of live- 
lihood — teaching in public schools, the post-office, medicine, law, 
minor posts in the public service, and such private employment as 
book-keeping, secretarial work, and typewriting. Hence they were 
no longer obliged to marry for a livelihood. Adultery on the part of 
a wife, formerly a capital offence, continued to be regarded as a mis- 
demeanour in the eyes of the law, but the penalties were no longer 
applied. Judicial separation and divorce became easier, except in the 
Catholic countries of the south, where the clergy succeeded in uphold- 
ing the indissoluble character of marriage. 

In the more advanced countries women would no longer allow 
motherhood to be forced upon them, as is proved by the fall in the 
birth-rate. As the result of practical conditions, the subjection of girls 
was less strict among the lower classes, or at least among manual 
labourers, than in noble and bourgeois families, where they w^ere not 
allowed to go out or associate with young men without a chaperon, 
and their future husband was chosen by their parents. Relations be- 
tween young people of opposite sexes became freer. Girls were able 
to go out alone in the towns and began to be allowed to become students 
and choose their own husbands. Manners changed less in the southern 
countries, where married women, too, were less free. In Russia, where 
the subjection of the women of the people was still complete, young 
girls of the intelligentsia began to enjoy freedom as students. 

A similar change took place in the relations between employers 
and workmen, the former treating the latter with more consideration 
and using their power less despotically. Great Britain, having reme- 
died the most serious abuses by forbidding employers to exploit de- 
fenceless creatures such as children, women, and young persons, set 
the example, followed by other states, of regulating hours of work 
for women and children by law, organizing insurance against sick- 
ness, old age, and accident, and appointing a staff of inspectors to 
secure the observance of the law. The unions founded by English 
workmen had set the example of association in unions and federa- 
tions, which forced employers to maintain or raise the standard of 
living and demanded reforms. This was followed at a later date and 
only partially in France, where syndicates ’’ and labour exchanges 
were formed on the English model and attempted to unite in a “ Gen- 
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eral Confederation of Labour” (C.G.T.), but without much success 
up to the war. In Germany the labour associations worked in har- 
mony with the Socialist party. 

The Jews benefited by the movement in favour of equality for all. 
Their liberation started in France at the Revolution, and gradually 
extended to other states. In those countries — Italy, Spain, France, 
and Great Britain — in which, being few in number, they had become 
assimilated, they were freed from legal restrictions and admitted to 
the State schools and to public office without much resistance. They 
had more difficulty in obtaining legal equality and were still held 
aloof in the countries of eastern Europe, where they formed compact 
masses, preserving their own customs, costume, and language, which 
is German with an admixture of Hebrew words. Personal relations 
became more humane, crowds less brutal, violent brawls less fre- 
quent, and the authorities less tyrannical. This unprecedented soften- 
ing of manners led to an increase of liberty and equality in Europe 
for the great mass of people, hitherto subject to a small privileged 
minority. It greatly diminished the sum of material suffering pro- 
duced by privation and ill-treatment and the moral suffering caused 
by oppression, humiliation, and a sense of injustice. 

Intellectual life 

Intellectual life was also transformed by the rapid progress of 
the sciences, the modification of old beliefs and the influence of new 
methods of propagating ideas; but far less so by the influence of 
literature and the arts. 

Scientific research began to engage the attention of the public and 
of governments, chiefly on account of its practical applications. They 
spent larger and larger sums on increasing the number of universities, 
technical schools, observatories, and laboratories and maintained an 
increasing number of professors and assistants for teaching and re- 
search. Intercourse between learned men of all nations became more 
frequent through scientific publications, congresses, and joint enter- 
prises. Science became more and more international, and America 
entered into collaboration with Europe. Research into the physical 
sciences ended by revolutionizing the hitherto received conception 
of the universe and the laws of nature in two directions. In the direc- 
tion of the infinitely great, the observations of astronomy, which now 
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disposed of far more powerful telescopes, and the mathematical cal- 
culations of the rate at which light travels and the deviation of light- 
rays led to the theory of relativity and the conception of a limited 
universe. In the direction of the infinitely small, the study of atoms 
and the discovery of radioactivity led to the conception of the atom as 
formed of a prodigious number of electrons in an enormously rapid 
state of motion, so that, in opposition to the view commonly held, 
matter appeared as a vacuum, through which move at a prodigious 
speed particles separated by distances proportionately equal to that 
between the sun and the planets. The universe, whether on a great or 
a small scale, now appeared inaccessible to the human intelligence. 

Biology was revolutionized first by the study of microbes and then 
by the discovery of toxins and serums; and the theory of evolution 
was upset by the discovery of abrupt mutations. 

This revolution in our conceptions did not affect either the idea 
of unity in the nature of the universe, or that of the unity of science; 
but it altered the idea which was held of the laws laid down by science. 

The laws of physics no longer seemed accurate on the scale of the 
infinitesimally small, where movements seemed to take place by 
chance; and regularity now appeared only in the sum of the results, in 
the form of “ statistical laws.” 

Philosophers, abandoning metaphysics, attempted to found two 
new sciences of observation : “ experimental psychology,” 'which 
studied beings of different characters or age, and “ sociology,” or the 
study of social phenomena, especially among uncivilized peoples. 

New branches of knowledge grew out of the “ scientific ” and 
historical study of changes in languages, religions, law, and economic 
and political systems. The knowledge acquired by science spread 
directly only among the small group of specialists in learning and 
education, and reached the public through the agency of schools, 
encyclopaedias, and newspapers merely in the form of distorted frag- 
ments or popular catchwords. Christian beliefs had lost their prac- 
tical foundation — the fear of hell. Religious practices were now 
felt to be necessary to salvation only by such believers as had remained 
docile followers of the clergy. 

In the Orthodox lands of eastern Europe, where the clergy had 
little moral influence, the people remained attached to ritual prac- 
tices, but became indifferent in matters of belief. In the Lutheran 
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countries the dogmatic instruction compulsory in all schools no longer 
sufficed to foster belief. In England the officially established Church 
still held beliefs analogous to natural religion, which had now become 
mainly a form of moral teaching. The belief in Satan revived among 
Dissenters attending chapels, and showed itself in its most recent 
form in the '' Salvation Army.” 

In the Catholic countries the clergy maintained the teaching of 
dogmas fixed in an immutable form. The attempt made since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in France, Germany, and Italy 
to reconcile Catholic doctrine with modem habits of thought and the 
results of the historical study of Christianity was condemned by 
Pius X under the name of modernism. Believers were little concerned 
to acquire a real knowledge of the doctrines taught in a summarized 
form by the catechism. The clergy no longer endeavoured to retain 
believers solely by religious means, but by methods copied from the 
laity: religious newspapers, meetings for recreation, and associations 
of young people. 

The void left in men’s minds by the collapse of religious belief 
was filled by so-called “ philosophic ” beliefs. These consisted chiefly 
in faith in the progress achieved by science, which had become the 
positivist ” creed. In England it was combined with “ agnosticism,” 
which renounced such knowledge of things as is unattainable to 
science. Inspired by compassion for human misery, it became a cult 
of humanitarianism, which, like “ natural religion,” took as the ob- 
ject of life the happiness of all mankind. 

Socialist doctrine permeated the mass of the people and developed 
into an active faith under the form of “ Marxism.” It proclaimed a 
better future, in which the ideal of happiness for all mankind would 
be realized at an indeterminate date, which, however, this doctrine 
allowed men to hope might not be far off. Like the Christian faith, 
it had its dogmas, creeds, and councils. 

Another kind of popular belief, arising out of a sense of com- 
munity between members of the same nation, took the form of a na~ 
tionalism hostile to all foreigners. It had started in a vague form 
through the evocation of an idealized national past, at the time of the 
resistance to Napoleon. In Germany it was consolidated into a 
pseudo-scientific doctrine based upon a confusion between race and 
language (see Chapter I). Each nation was assimilated to a race, 
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designated by the name of a language (Celtic, German, or Slav). A 
French Romantic added that the “ Germanic race ” remained the only 
pure branch of the Aryan race,” superior to all others. This senti- 
ment revived the hatred felt in Germany for the Jewish people, as be- 
longing to a race alien to Europe. Thus arose anti-Semitism, now 
directed not against the religion of the Jews, but against their race. In 
the countries of eastern Europe, in which there were numbers of Jews, 
it brought in an era of petty persecutions and violence and, in the Rus- 
sian Empire, even of local massacres. The response of the Jews was 
to create a defensive nationalism known as Zionism, 

Information and beliefs were disseminated by education. Pri- 
mary education, which had long been imposed by the religious au- 
thorities in Lutheran countries, gradually became compulsory in 
principle and afterwards free, especially in the states of western and 
central Europe, but more slowly in England. In eastern and southern 
Europe the process remained incomplete. Secondary education in 
schools for the children of the well-to-do was still based upon the study 
of Latin and literature, but gradually embraced the physical and 
natural sciences, history, and modern languages. It was supple- 
mented by the foundation of girls’ schools, in which far more scope 
was allowed to modern studies. In Catholic countries these entered 
into competition with the convents, which had had tlie monopoly of 
education for women. 

Among adults, information and ideas were propagated chiefly by 
the newspapers. Commercial advertising made it possible to sell be- 
low cost price, for a trifling sum, a paper containing as much as a 
whole volume on the most varied subjects, so as to attract all classes 
of the public, including even the uncultured women of the low^er 
classes. 

Writers produced increasing quantities of works w^hich com- 
mercial enterprise brought into wider contact with the public. Lit- 
erature used the traditional form of verse less and less. Poetry, con- 
fined to the lyrical variety^ found expression chiefly in short pieces 
with a subtle technique, which left the public almost indifferent. What 
found favour with it were prose works, the novel of contemporary 
manners, and the comedy or drama of daily life. The plastic arts 
produced works of increasing variety and endeavoured to devise new 
forms of technique. Musical composers sought to produce new effects 
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by more difficult technique and varied instrumentation. Artists in 
every department paid most attention to the opinion of specialists 
and cared less about pleasing the public by attractive work, preferring 
to command attention by startling novelties, often intended to shock 
its taste. 

During this long period of peace every sort of activity — politi- 
cal, technical, economic, and scientific — had worked together to 
bring about unprecedented progress throughout Europe in liberty, 
equality, peace, humane ideas, plenty, and the convenience and 
amenity of life. 
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THE GREAT WAR AND 
ITS SEQUEL 




The World War 

The period of peace between states, during which Europe was 
evolving towards democratic representative government and rapid 
economic progress, was interrupted by a universal war of imprece- 
dented scope, which revolutionized the whole life of the peoples. 

The incident out of which it arose took place on the former terri- 
tory of the Ottoman Empire, the only region where w^ars had still been 
going on. The Austrian Government took the initiative by attacking 
Serbia. It had reckoned upon localizing the w^ar,” but tlie conflict 
became a European one. It is now established that no government 
deliberately desired to provoke a general war. But the general staffs 
pressed their Governments to secure the advantage of tlie offensive, 
which was then regarded as giving a decisive superiority. To avoid 
a war on two fronts, the German General Staff had resolved to destroy 
the French army by a very rapid campaign before turning upon Rus- 
sia, a course that involved the invasion of Belgium, in spite of the fact 
that its neutrality had been guaranteed by all the great powers. This 
invasion determined the English Government to enter the w^ar, Italy 
proclaiming its neutrality. 

The two opposing coalitions gained reinforcements during the 
war, but of very unequal strength. The Central Empires had no allies 
except the Ottoman Empire and Bulgaria. The Triple Entente at- 
tracted to it all the remaining European states except Spain, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and the three Scandinavian kingdoms, as 
well as nearly all the states of America and the Far East. 
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The war revolutionized the internal politics of states and revealed 
the force of national sentiment. The Socialists^ who at their inter- 
national Congress had debated the means of preventing war, voted 
the war credits and fought on both sides. Many Czech and Jugoslav 
soldiers from the Austrian Empire went over to the Russian or Serbian 
armies, and Polish legions fought against Russia. 

The Government in every state assumed the form of a regime of 
public safety, under which all political liberties were suspended. It 
imposed military service upon all able-bodied men, even in Great 
Britain, and ultimately placed the inhabitants of the country on 
rations. 

The course of the war belied all forecasts. Military theory had 
anticipated a short war decided by an attack which the enormous 
progress in offensive arms should have rendered irresistible. Econo- 
mists believed the states incapable of supporting for long the enor- 
mous expenditure necessitated by great armies and the stoppage of 
economic life. The war lasted for four years and three months and 
cost sums which nobody would have believed it possible to raise. The 
offensive was met by a defence which prevented all the traditional 
operations of a war of movement.’’ It was the “ war of attrition ” 
that proved decisive. The Central Empires, victorious at the outset, 
could only keep up communications with the outer world through two 
narrow outlets, the Adriatic and the North Sea. Their opponents, 
having the command of the seas, succeeded in establishing a blockade 
which prevented them from renewing their armaments and feeding 
their population. The Allies disposed of far greater resources, and 
their communications by sea with the whole world remained open. 
Yet they, too, required the aid of a people foreign to Europe. The 
victory took an unprecedented form. The German Empire, whose 
armies were still in occupation of enemy territory, was forced by the 
exhaustion of its people to sue unconditionally for peace. 

Even before the end of the war, political life in the three empires 
had suffered an upheaval through the revolt of their subjects: in the 
Russian Empire through violent action by the party of social revolu- 
tion; in the Austro-Hungarian Empire through the nationalist revo- 
lutions of the Czechs and Slovaks, the southern Slavs, and the Ru- 
manians of Transylvania; in the German Empire through a mutiny 
of sailors and soldiers behind the front and a Socialist rising. 
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Political effects of the war 

The war completely transformed the map of central Europe by 
applying the formula of '' self-determination,” proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This principle was applied without diffi- 
culty to the four peoples of foreign extraction separated from the 
Russian Empire — the Finns, Estonians, Letts, and Lithuanians — 
and to the lands conquered by Prussia. But the reconstituted Poland 
received not only territories in Silesia and Pomerania which had been 
separated from it for many centuries, but also a portion of White 
Russia and a region inhabited by Ruthenes, who were promised an 
autonomy which the Polish Government failed to give them. 

This principle could not possibly be applied in the Austrian Em- 
pire, where the same region might be inhabited by a mixture of dif- 
ferent nationalities, or in Bohemia, forming as it did a strong geo- 
graphical and economic unit which it seemed impossible to dismem- 
ber. Compact territories were constituted in which, though one nation 
had the majority, there remained minorities of a different nationality. 
The treaties laid the governments under the obligation of recognizing 
the freedom of these “ national minorities ” to preserve their national- 
ity — that is, their language, religion, schools, and private law. This 
rule could, however, be interpreted in different ways, and some gov- 
ernments, intoxicated with national pride, have done so in bad faith. 
Nations formerly oppressed have in their turn used the procedure 
of persecution against the language and schools of the minorities, and 
no protection was established for the minorities in the victorious 
states. 

Only five of the six great powers remained, Austria and Hungary 
having been reduced to the dimensions of small states. Four states of 
medium power were created (Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia), which, with Spain, bring the number up to five, though 
one of them, Poland, claims to be treated as a great power. This figure 
had never been equalled since the sixteenth century. 

Changes in systems of government 

The catastrophe also caused an upheaval in the internal politics 
of the peoples. The number of states in Europe (excluding the Otto- 
man Empire) rose from twenty to twenty-seven, and the proportion 
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between the two forms of government was reversed. Instead of seven- 
teen monarchies and three republics, there were now thirteen mon- 
archies — one of which, Hungary, was without a king — and fourteen 
republics, three of which were great powers. The greater part of the 
territory and population of Europe had exchanged the monarchical 
for the republican form of government. With the exception of Russia, 
the republics had adopted the French model, a centralized government 
with an elected head of the State (president), a democratic assembly, 
and responsible ministers. All the states, monarchical as well as re- 
publican, adopted universal suffrage, the new ones adding the recent 
innovations of proportional representation and female suffrage, 
which was suddenly introduced by the United States and Great Brit- 
ain at the end of the war, and used, under their influence, in the 
national plebiscites. It has been introduced into all the new states, but 
was not adopted by the other states in the west and south of Europe, 
except in Spain, where it was part of the Socialist program after the 
Revolution of 1931. 

The war had consequences which have dominated the political 
life of every state. The chief of these has been due to the unexampled 
expenditure by the governments on the war. This could only be met 
by enormous loans, the interest upon which swallowed up so large a 
proportion of the revenues of the states that they were no longer able 
to pay their expenses. Most states,, burdened with a chronic deficit, 
could only raise funds by issuing increasing quantities of paper 
money, which depreciated more and more. Some of them carried in- 
flation to such lengths that their money lost all its value ; others main- 
tained their currency, but depreciated to a fraction of its value — in 
France to a fifth. The principal task of the governments has been to 
deal with these crises in currency, exchanges, the treasury, and taxes. 

War in its new form left a profound impression upon the peoples. 
Nothing was left of that which had always given it the attractiveness 
of a moving spectacle — manoeuvres in the field, assaults, brilliant 
heroism, the intoxication of victory. It now recalled nothing to com- 
batants but the perils, disgust, and monotony of existence in the mud 
of the trenches, horrible wounds, deadly gases, and long-drawn-out 
terror. To the mass of the people it stood for anguish, privation, and 
ruin. The general feeling in the whole of Europe was a horror of war 
and a passionate desire never to experience it again. While estab- 
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lishing a permanent peace among all the states, the governments re- 
tained the conviction that the best means of averting war was to keep 
a powerful army always ready for action ; but in order to satisfy the 
desire of their people for peace, they were compelled to carry on in- 
cessant negotiations with other governments, which were anxiously 
followed by the public. 

Thus money and foreign politics, two things which before the war 
had had hardly any place in party conflicts, became the prevailing 
cause of anxiety to both peoples and governments. But the war, hav- 
ing become a struggle to the death between the peoples, had left behind 
it hatreds which were fomented by national sentiment. Small but 
violent nationalist groups carried on a fierce campaign of demonstra- 
tions against the desire for peace and reconciliation. Obliged for 
four years to live in uniform and under arms, the “ nationalists ” had 
acquired a taste for wearing uniform, possessing arms, and combining 
under tlie command of a leader, and these new sentiments transformed 
the political life of the peoples, above all in Germany. 

Political systems 

If we consider only the official forms of the governments, evolu- 
tion towards a parliamentary and democratic system appeared to be 
proceeding at an accelerated pace, and had extended to all the new 
states under the radical form of a republic with universal suffrage. 
But there were still wide differences between the practice of various 
states. 

In those of the west and north, accustomed to political liberty 
(Great Britain, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms), the system went on unchanged, and, while retaining the 
monarchical form (except in France and Switzerland), was operated 
in a republican spirit. It w'as more or less effective in t-ivo new states: 
in Finland after a civil war with the Socialists, and in Czechoslovakia 
under the guidance of two disinterested professors. But it had become 
impossible to make it work on the two-party system, -with each in 
power alternately. Even in Great Britain, its country of origin, the 
“ triangular ” struggle between Conservatives, Liberals, and Labour 
prevented government by a majority consisting of a single party. In 
France division into groups, none of which could have a majority, 
was increased by the split-up of the Socialist party into four fragments 
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and that of the parties of the Right into small fractions^ which raised 
the number of groups to some fifteen. “ Proportional representa- 
tion,” as established in the new states, broke the contact between 
electors and elected and made the deputies into delegates of the com- 
mittee in control of their party. It hastened the process of disintegra- 
tion into small parties based upon different programs — that is, 
formulas — and sentiments. A majority could only be formed by 
uniting a number of groups inspired by contradictory sentiments. 

The Bolshevik faction of the Russian Social Democratic party, 
reviving the name Communist (used by Marx in 1848), had founded 
a Third International, controlled by a committee sitting in Moscow. 
It used the resources of the Empire for the creation of a Communist 
party in every state to prepare for a general war as a prelude to social 
revolution. The Socialist parties which still adhered to the Second 
International abandoned the revolutionary tactics of class warfare, 
worked in concert with the bourgeois ” parties, and even had seats 
in the ministries. Disagreement on the question of tactics led to fresh 
splits. In several states there had grown up an agrarian ” peasant 
party, a nationalist party, and parties representing national minori- 
ties. At the elections of 1928 in Poland there were as many as thirty- 
one lists of candidates. 

The majority required by the parliamentary system could no 
longer be obtained except through a coalition. When no combination 
proved feasible, there remained the expedient of a technical min- 
istry ” formed of men chosen from outside the parties, and especially 
officials. A device resorted to during the war was also employed: to 
find a way out of a grave financial crisis, British politicians formed a 
sort of ministry of public safety, supported by a coalition between the 
party in power and the dissentient members of the other two parties, 
which had remained in opposition. 

The struggle between the parties in the Chambers was moderated 
by a new procedure adopted in almost every state: that of referring 
the matter for discussion to a committee formed of delegates of all 
parties, which drafted the measure and obtained its passage through 
the Chamber. 

Conflicts between electors belonging to the various parties were 
still violent. Universal suffrage, equal and direct, turned every 
election into a clash of popular passions or particular interests, which 
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left little room for reflexion on the practical conditions requisite for 
all government. Those elected, being preoccupied with satisfying 
their electors, and often ill-acquainted with the complicated mecha- 
nism of a centralized state, sought to govern by the easy-going device 
of using the public funds to satisfy all demands, regardless of what 
have been called “ the necessities of State ” — that is, the necessity 
for any government of having a treasury full enough to pay its ofEcials 
and creditors regularly. The public was prone to forget that the State 
funds can consist of nothing but the money of its taxpayers or creditors. 
Parties with Socialist tendencies, accustomed to revolutionary formu- 
las, did not hesitate to expropriate property-owners and those holding 
State securities. 

The dictatorships 

In all the states of central and eastern Europe, w'here the people 
were not yet accustomed to political liberty, the officially established 
Government was shortlived. In three out of the five great states it was 
formally abolished and replaced by one fundamentally opposed to it. 

The first example was set by Russia, where, under the name of 
“ the dictatorship of the proletariat,” the Communist party had es- 
tablished a government possessing absolute power. It had prohibited 
all other parties, suppressed all political liberty, and created a far 
more efficient police system than that of the Tsar, the Extraordinary 
Commission for the Repression of Counter-revolution, Speculation, 
and Sabotage,” afterwards replaced by the “ police administration 
(G.P.U.), charged not only with arresting and imprisoning suspects, 
but also with deciding their fate. It did not, like a revolutionary tri- 
bunal, use the forms of a trial, hut gave judgments from which theie 
was no appeal and which were at once carried out in secret; the ob- 
ject was not to put supposed opponents on trial, but to get rid of them. 

This system was distinguished from all others by two innovations 
for which no precedent existed. Firstly, it gave itself out to be not a 
national state established on a territory whose nanre it bore, but a 
nameless federation of lands, “the Union of Socialist oviet e- 
publics” (U.S.S.R.), created for the purpose of bringing about a 
universal Communist revolution and open to all peoples ffiat mig t 
ask to enter it. And, secondly, the suffrage was limited, but in the 
opposite sense to all other systems. Instead of being con ne to 
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those possessing wealth, it was granted only to proletarians ” — 
that is, manual labourers. 

In theory, the system was representative. Power belonged to the 
people, represented by an annual congress of delegates from all the 
lands of the Union, elected by indirect suffrage in several degrees, 
starting with the primary soviet (council), which consisted of the 
peasants of both sexes in a village or the workmen in an industrial 
establishment. (It has as its emblem the hammer and sickle.) 

In practice, power was exercised by a Council of People’s Com- 
missars,” performing the functions of ministers and in close touch with 
the Committee of the Communist party, the secretary of which ulti- 
mately became the absolute master of all power. There was an occult 
connection between it and the Committee of the Third International 
that was in charge of propaganda in foreign countries. The election 
of delegates to the supreme Congress took place by a show of hands, 
the names being put forward by a party delegate, who allowed none 
but Communists or those ^'‘without party ” to stand. The reform an- 
nounced at the end of 1936 promised to establish a direct and secret 
franchise. The Government, having repelled the attacks of the Rus- 
sian generals supported by the Allies, and exterminated or cowed all 
its opponents, even when they were Socialists, worked to bring about a 
social revolution according to the Communist ideal by revolutionary 
measures: the abolition of private property, trade, individual labour, 
and money. 

Next a dictatorship was established in Italy by the small national- 
ist group known as Fascists {fascisti)^ with the aid of the army com- 
manders and great industrialists, who were alarmed at the Com- 
munist agitation among the workers. Its head assumed power under 
the new title of Duce (leader), without abolishing the King, or even, 
at first, the Chambers. He gradually organized an absolutist dictator- 
ship based upon the doctrine of Fascism. He proclaimed himself the 
enemy of liberalism and parliamentary government, and even of the 
policy of peace between the peoples. The nation, he said, is an or- 
ganism, whose aims and means of action are superior in power and 
duration to those of individuals, whether associated or in isolation.” 
“ Everything lies within the State and ought to serve the ends of the 
State.” This is the significance of the term totalitarian regime. The 
duty of education is to take a man from childhood upwards and form 
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him by military drill, so as to prepare him for a war which shall re- 
store to the Italian people the prestige of Imperial Rome. To apply 
this system the State established a police which kept watch over all 
individuals, and exceptional tribunals giving judgment according to 
no fixed rules. It suppressed all newspapers or placed them under its 
supervision, and forbade associations and meetings. The Chamber 
was first reduced to impotence and then replaced by a “ corporative ” 
Chamber chosen by the Council of the Fascist party. 

The Italian system of dictatorship was imitated in Germany by the 
head of the National Socialist party. Having risen to power by the aid 
of the great industrialists and army commanders after a long campaign 
of agitation based on a program of social reforms in favour of the 
peasants and workmen, and by appealing to the pride of the “ German 
race ” and their hatred of the Jews, he assumed the title of Fiihrer 
(leader), translated from the Italian. He had promised to abolish 
“ incomes without work ” and loans at interest and to expropriate the 
owners of large estates, but the minor leaders who tried to compel him 
to carry out this program were massacred by order of the Leader. 
He adopted the doctrine of the “ totalitarian State,” which turns the 
individual into an instrument for establishing the power of the “ Ger- 
man race.” The Jews were declared to be disqualified from becom- 
ing Germans and were excluded from society on the plea of the purity 
of the Aryan race. He suppressed all political liberty, reduced the 
elections to a mere ratification of the Government’s choice, and created 
exceptional tribunals and a secret political police. This system exalts 
the virtues of war, preparing children for it by a “totalitarian ” edu- 
cation, and young men by military drill and nationalist parades. The 
repressive measures were completed by “ concentration camps,” 
where those in opposition were imprisoned, tortured, and humiliated. 

Dictatorship was established in the watered-down form of a gov- 
ernment with absolute power, though only on a temporary footing 
and without any theoretical justification, in almost all the new states: 
in Estonia, Latvia (after an interval of a regular liberal government) , 
and Poland, through the personal dictatorship of a Socialist who had 
become a general on the plea of the safety of the State; and in those of 
southern Europe : in Portugal, where a professor was placed in power 
by the army, in Spain, by a general at odds with the King, in J ugo- 
slavia, as an expedient for stopping the struggle between the Serbs 
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and Croats, and in Bulgaria, Greece, and Rumania by the aid of the 
king. 

External politics 

An official act inserted in the peace treaties — the Covenant, 
which was the work of the President of the United States — had laid 
down the new principle that relations between states, like those be- 
tween individuals, ought to be regulated by a contract. The League 
of Nations ” was formed by those states which bound themselves to 
settle their differences without having recourse to war. At the head of 
it was a General Assembly of delegates from all the states, an Execu- 
tive Council of representatives of all the great powers and a few other 
states, elected by the Assembly, and a permanent board {bureau) 
charged with preparing the business to be laid before it. 

The League actually founded for the first time an international 
political authority charged with applying the law^ for the mainte- 
nance of peace between states through respect for contracts. Instead 
of forming the Concert of Europe by themselves, the great powers 
were in a minority on it. It was a permanent institution, intended to 
take the place of temporary congresses and create an international law 
capable of abolishing war. But it disposed of no material force for 
making its decisions respected, and when it ventured to apply eco- 
nomic penalties sanctions ”), these proved inadequate. The gov- 
ernments themselves refused to allow the creation of a super-state,” 
which would have abolished their sovereign power. Hence the League 
possessed none but moral force and could only use it to try to create 
an international opinion among the peoples strong enough to impose 
upon their governments the maintenance of peace. The practical re- 
lations between states have consisted chiefly in manceuvres, either to 
obtain the execution of the peace treaties or, conversely, to do away 
with their effects. The authoritarian governments backed them up by 
demonstrations of a warlike character, which caused an impression 
of insecurity to pervade Europe. 

Unrest in economic life 

During this transitional crisis, political and economic life were 
closely bound up with each other. Government action revolutionized 
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production, trade, currency, and credit, and the action of the govern- 
ments was determined by the difficulties arising out of their inadequate 
resources. 

The war had overthrown the stable system based upon a currency 
with a fixed value in gold, referred to a single, invariable standard. 
Gold had become both the medium for buying and selling, even to 
foreign countries, and the common measure by which it was possible 
to refer all values to the same unit. But the European states could only 
meet their expenditure by contracting an enormous debt, which could 
no longer be repaid in gold, and issued notes or treasury bills which 
could no longer be covered by a gold reserve. Since there was no 
longer a sufficiency of gold currency for it to maintain its position as 
an international medium of exchange, there remained no common 
measure of values. The paper money of the various states ceased to 
have a fixed value and depreciated as inflation increased. Its rate of 
exchange fluctuated widely according to the degree of confidence it 
inspired in the public, which varied from time to time and from 
country to country; and the exchanges fluctuated from day to day. 
The result was a monetary crisis of unprecedented violence, except in 
the neutral states and Great Britain. Gold disappeared from circula- 
tion or accumulated in the banks, and currency depreciated to such 
an extent that it no longer represented moi'e than a small proportion of 
its nominal value, or even lost it all. 

The financial crises resulting from an enormous debt, a budget 
deficit, a depreciated currency, and an empty treasury aggravated the 
economic crisis, for life in Europe was based on money with a constant 
value, which was approximately the same in different countries, and 
on credit — that is, the confidence that paper was exchangeable for 
gold. The crisis after the war was of a different character. The Euro- 
pean peoples started producing and consuming more and more, using 
paper money of fluctuating value for buying and selling. The abun- 
dance of this fictitious money caused a rise in wages, prices of prod- 
ucts and securities. The rise in prices stimulated production and in- 
duced the banks to grant unlimited credits on illusory security. Infla- 
tion stimulated consumers to spend more. This was what is known as 
the boom period.” It seemed natural in the United States, which 
had profited by Europe’s necessities, but it also extended to Great 
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Britain and the states ruined by the war and inflation, even to Ger; 
many, which had got rid of its debt by bankruptcy and carried on its 
business with sums borrowed in dollars. 

The war had, moreover, disturbed the relations between Europe 
and the other continents. Large-scale industry had given the Euro- 
pean countries, and especially Great Britain, the advantage of sup- 
plying the chief articles of consumption to foreign peoples. The great 
industrial, shipping, and credit enterprises had provided a means of 
making large profits, investing capital abroad, and finding posts for 
engineers and managers, in exchange for which Europe had obtained 
from other continents foodstuffs and raw materials for its industries. 
It imported raw materials to a higher value than that of the articles 
it exported, and had an adverse balance of trade,” but the sums it 
received as interest on the capital it had lent, the commission charged 
by its banks, the freights earned by its vessels, the money spent in 
Europe by foreigners (and especially Americans) exceeded the sums 
paid for imports. Its “ balance of credit ” not only covered the deficit, 
but left a large surplus, and the savings thus made were used in fresh 
investments. The European countries were importing and creditor 
countries, the others exporting and debtor countries. This system of 
exchange called for free international trade, with no restrictions save 
moderate tariffs regulated by commercial treaties covering a long 
enough period for traders to be able to foresee exactly what import 
dues they would have to pay. Persons passed from one state to an- 
other as freely as goods, and passports were abolished everywhere 
except in the Russian Empire, where they seemed an anachronism. 
The war reversed these conditions. Europe, obliged to slow down pro- 
duction, began purchasing goods manufactured abroad, especially 
in the United States, and bought foodstuffs and raw materials at high 
prices. A few countries outside Europe were induced to found in- 
dustries and work up their own raw materials, so as to replace Eu- 
ropean goods for their own home consumption and even compete with 
them in the world market. Instead of importing industrial products, 
they began to export them. 

High wages had been paid for the manufacture of the engines of 
destruction of which the governments had had such a pressing need, 
and after the war these were continued during the work of making 
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good what had been destroyed. The prices of raw materials and the 
products of industry remained very high for some years. 

The large profits realized, thanks to these high prices, led to the 
foundation of new establishments and brought fresh lands under cul- 
tivation. It seemed I'easonable to increase production, for consump- 
tion stimulated demand and seemed unlimited. Workmen’s wages en- 
abled them to increase their consumption of food and luxury articles, 
and their expendi^ture was facilitated by the device (used in the United 
States) of the hire-purchase system. This system had produced a sur- 
plus of equipment, production, expenditure, consumption, and credit 
exceeding the real resources of Europe. At the same time the com- 
petition of new industries in the United States, Japan, and India nar- 
rowed down the markets open to European industries. The United 
States even came to supply “Europe with the products of the new in- 
dustries: automobiles, motion-picture projectors and films, wureless 
apparatus, phonographs, typewriters, office equipment, and machine- 
tools. This reversal in their relations upset the balance of trade, and 
even of credit, except for Great Britain. In order to pay for their war 
expenditure and reparations, the European countries sold a large 
portion of their holdings in loans to countries outside Europe and 
borrowed from the United States. From being creditors they became 
debtors. '' 

The economic crisis and the depression 

The period of intense activity following the end of the war was 
closed by a general economic depression. This began in 1929 in the 
United States with a general failure of the banks, which suspended 
payment. The result was a heavy fall in all securities, which, as the 
result of speculation, had risen to prices far too high for their yield. 
By 1930 it had spread to Europe, upsetting the whole of economic 
life. Since the end of the war all transactions had taken place on the 
assumption that everything produced would find a market at a good 
price. When credit broke down, the ruined or impoverished con- 
sumers abruptly lowered their demand. The result was a rapid and 
very marked fall in the prices of all raw materials and manufactured 
goods. The agricultural countries of eastern Europe, unable to sell 
their produce, found themselves short of cash. Industrialists slack- 
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ened or stopped work, lowered wages, and dismissed some of their 
workmen. Transport, commercial and banking concerns did less busi- 
ness and produced less profits. Companies made considerable reduc- 
tions in their dividends and even ceased to pay any. Shares fell to an 
unprecedented extent. Those in possession of money, having lost con- 
fidence in investments and securities, were no longer willing to run 
the risk of lending it. 

State intervention 

Producers affected by the fall in prices called upon their govern- 
ments to strengthen the protection ” granted them against foreign 
competition by very high customs duties. The workers, threatened 
with unemployment, asked for a reduction in their hours of work, so 
as to compel their masters to employ more labour: and the unem- 
ployed demanded allowances from the State or municipalities. But 
whereas producers wanted to check the fall in prices and wages, con- 
sumers complained of the “ high cost of living ’’ resulting from high 
prices. The governments, already overwhelmed by the cost of the 
public services, their armies, and the national debt, had no means of 
checking the crisis. They tried two contrasting methods; deflation, 
carried out by decreasing State expenditure and increasing taxation, 
and aiming at balancing the budget and achieving the monetary sta- 
bility necessary for maintaining credit; inflation, effected by increas- 
ing the quantity of paper money, or compulsory devaluation, which, 
by decreasing the proportion of gold in the currency, decreased the 
burdens on the State and on debtors to the disadvantage of creditors. 
In the end devaluation carried the day even in the United States and 
Great Britain, though to a far smaller extent than in other states, and 
was accompanied in the latter by a return to a balanced budget. The 
devaluation of the dollar and the pound led to the abandonment of the 
gold standard, which had been the international criterion of values. 
Europe became subject to a monetary system with fluctuating values, 
which makes it difficult to calculate accurately the results of any 
transaction. 

The policy of protection led governments back to the ideas of the 
old mercantilist school. Their aim was to keep the balance of 
trade ” stable, remove foreign competition, and reserve the home 
market for native producers. In their dread of having to depend upon 
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imports from abroad in time of war, they tried to organize produc- 
tion in such a way as to make their country self-sufficing. This is what 
is known as autarchy. Passports, instituted as a police measure dur- 
ing the war, were retained as a means of preventing the entry of per- 
sons likely to compete with native workers. Instead of fixing customs 
duties hy treaty for a period of long duration, every state reserved 
to itself the power of changing its customs tariff at any moment in 
order to check fresh competition, and got rid of the “ most favoured 
nation ” clause, which maintained equal treatment among nations. 
To decrease foreign imports, it fixed the quota of goods that might be 
imported annually from each foreign state. To maintain the balance 
of trade, the value of imports from each foreign country was not to 
exceed the value of the exports made by the State from that country. 
When by devaluing its currency a government reduces the burden of 
wages for producers in its own country and consequently decreases 
their overhead charges, other states offset this advantage by additional 
duties with an adjustable scale dependent upon the exchange of the 
exporting country or a mutual adjustment of duties with the State that 
has devalued its currency. 

The result of these measures was to hinder international trade and 
prevent freedom of exchange between nations, even in states still re- 
taining a liberal political system. Internally the State dealt a serious 
blow at the rights of property and succession by increasing income- 
tax and inheritance duties to unprecedented heights. With the excep- 
tion of the small northern states and Great Britain, all governments 
ceased to meet their expenditure by the regular procedure of taxation 
or redeemable loans. To meet the deficit they appropriated private 
savings, either by devaluing the currency, enforcing the circulation of 
notes — thus decreasing the value of State securities — or, in some 
cases, by seizing the funds of the State bank or of savings banks and 
and insurance companies. 

The states governed by a dictatorship imposed upon all their 
subjects an economic system abolishing individual rights. In Rus- 
sia the Communist Government began by repudiating the whole of 
the State debt and all foreign concessions and confiscating the funds 
deposited in all banks. Next it abolished all rights of property and 
inheritance, forbade all trading or work for wages, and turned all 
industrial enterprises into State establishments. Officials and work- 
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ers were to be paid in kind by rations. This system, known as war 
Communism,” having diminished agricultural production to such 
a point as to cause a famine, was replaced by the new political 
economy ” (N.E.P.), which permitted cultivators to own a piece of 
land and tolerated retail trade inside the country, while reserving to 
the State the monopoly of foreign trade. Later it returned to some 
extent to a form of Communism, by trying to transform agriculture 
into a collective enterprise. It exterminated the well-to-do peasants, 
known as kulaks^ and forced the rest to form compulsory co-operative 
farms {kolchoz) for cultivating the land in common. Next, having 
found that collective labour with equality of wages gave too poor a 
yield, it once again relaxed the system, allowing peasants belonging 
to the kolchozes the use of a small piece of land and some cattle. In 
order to stimulate production in industrial establishments, it granted 
the workers a wage proportionate to their labour. Thus a system of 
State control was established over a vast territory, by which all agri- 
cultural and industrial production is carried out in the form of collec- 
tive labour under the direction of officials, according to a general plan 
imposed by an absolute government. 

The Fascist Government in Italy, without abolishing property and 
capital, regulated the relations between employers and workmen by 
binding decisions. It prohibited free trade-unions and strikes, fixed 
wages at a low level, and forced employers to keep their works open, 
even at a loss, so as to give employment to the workers. It formed 
corporations ” directed by the Council of the Fascist party and 
placed the banks and insurance companies under Government control. 

In Germany the National Socialist Government began by trans- 
forming the factory councils of delegates elected by the workmen in 
industrial establishments. To find occupation for unemployed work- 
men, it allotted orders to the heavy industries, especially for arma- 
ments. To maintain a fiduciary currency, it introduced an exchange 
control, which concentrates in one fund all sums due by foreigners to 
German exporters and transfers them to German importers for their 
foreign payments. It ordered all Germans to bring back into the coun- 
try all capital invested abroad, and forbade the export of money from 
Germany under very heavy penalties, even that of death in the last 
resort. 

With the object of defending their property against Government 
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action those possessing money in various countries converted notes 
into gold and sent their gold and securities to states where it appeared 
to be safe: to Switzerland and Holland and, above ail, to England and 
the United States. The gold withdrawn from circulation in most 
countries is being accumulated in a few, where it is no longer put to 
any use. The paralysis of international trade is accompanied by a 
slowing down of industry, resulting from a too unequal distribution 
of capital. 

Material progress 

The economic catastrophe, political in origin, did not check pro- 
duction, which continued on the same lines as before the war. The 
inventions that have transformed the life of Europe had already been 
made, but had not yet been brought to a point at which they could 
affect the masses. Technical progress improved them so that they were 
able to become part of everyday usage. The automobile, perfected 
by the progress in its engines and running on tarred roads, has become 
the regular mode of rapid transport for both persons and goods. 
Motor-cars and lorries have almost replaced horse-traction. They 
have the further advantage over the railways of house-to-house de- 
livery and are tending to make many branch lines superfluous. Avia- 
tion has changed to such an extent as to become not only a formidable 
arm in war, but also a means of rapid transport of both passengers and 
postal matter to great distances. Since the invention of the talking 
film, the cinematograph has to some extent taken the place of the 
theatre and created a popular form of entertainment which has made 
its way into the depths of the country. Wireless has achieved the same 
results by broadcasting music, lectures, news, and commercial adver- 
tisements. Electricity has been utilized to a growing extent for rail- 
ways, heating, and lighting. More powerful machines are now pro- 
duced for traction, in which coal has been to some extent replaced by 
oil fuel, in the metal industries, for boring wells and mines, and for 
earthworks. Chemical processes have become cheaper and more ef- 
ficacious. 

Technical progress and, still more, the spread of improved imple- 
ments and new methods of industrial and agricultural enterprise in 
every land have stimulated labour in agriculture, industry, transport, 
and commerce. The results have been more general in the more ad- 
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vanced countries, but more profound in the more backward ones, 
where the conditions of labour were abruptly transformed, becoming 
similar to those in lands in which progress had its origin. 

Social changes 

The population has continued to increase, but very unequally, the 
rate being less rapid in the richer and more densely populated lands, 
where the birth-rate has fallen considerably. In Switzerland, Great 
Britain, and Germany it has fallen to fifteen per cent annually, even 
lower than in France, where it is seventeen per cent. In Italy it has 
fallen in the towns. The recent rise achieved in Germany by subsidiz- 
ing marriages does not seem to be noteworthy. Hence the proportion 
of adults has greatly increased. The shift of population has continued. 
It is decreasing in the country districts, where progress in agricultural 
machinery has greatly reduced the demand for labour, and increasing 
rapidly in the great cities, to which it is attracted by the rapid increase 
of big businesses and in the number of minor officials. The shrinkage 
of the population engaged in agriculture is not set off by those who 
settle in the country, not as tillers of the soil, but as hotel- and garage- 
keepers or employees in repair-shops for passing motorists. 

The crisis ensuing upon the war revolutionized society in the lands 
once forming part of the three empires which were destroyed. In the 
Russian Empire the Communist party carried out an unprecedented 
social revolution. It destroyed the nobility, all elements of the popu- 
lation known according to Marxist theory as bourgeois,” and even 
the rather more prosperous peasants. It allowed none to survive but 
manual workers and peasants living directly by their labour, and the 
technical experts and officials necessary for directing collective opera- 
tions. A thoroughgoing agrarian reform in the Baltic lands ousted 
the German “ barons ” from Estonia and Latvia. In Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania it limited the amount of land that may belong to a land- 
owner. 

The crisis produced the same effects in every land. During the 
period of inflation the depreciation of currency reduced the value of 
all that had been calculated in terms of money — all securities (the 
interest upon loans, investments, debts, and bonds), rents, official 
salaries, and pensions. On the other hand, it raised the price of all 
things involving cash payments — agricultural and industrial prod- 
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uce, transport, wages, and service. It reduced the resources of all 
those living upon fixed incomes (investors, creditors, and owners of 
real property, officials, and pensioners) and increased the resources 
of all those with goods, labour, or service to sell — industrial or com- 
mercial employers, bankers, peasants, workmen, shopkeepers, hotel- 
keepers, domestic servants, lawyers, and doctors. The subsequent fall 
in prices produced the opposite effect: it decreased the profits of all 
those engaged in production, selling, or labour and gave those living 
on fixed incomes the power of obtaining larger quantities of articles 
or services. 

These abruptly contrasting changes destroyed all stability in the 
resources and standard of living of the whole population. The sudden 
and enormous variations in the remuneration of labour gave people 
the impression that profits or wages depended mainly upon chance. 
The example set by states of depreciating their currency and debt and 
so failing to honour their engagements upset the respect of individuals 
for their pledged word. The rapid shifting of wealth upset the prin- 
cipal basis of social distinctions. The catastrophe chiefly affected the 
former upper class in eastern and central Europe. The Russian no- 
bility was exterminated, reduced to destitution, or lived in exile 
abroad. The great Austrian landowners were impoverished by the 
dismemberment of the Empire. The Prussian nobility, though left 
in possession of its lands, suffered from the bankruptcy of Germany 
and was obliged to run into debt, besides losing the political power 
which had been lent it by the support of the court. The great land- 
owners of Rumania lost part of their estates, and the establishment 
of universal suffrage destroyed their political influence. Only in 
Poland and Hungary has the landed aristocracy remained in posses- 
sion of its domains and rank. 

In the western states, where the nobles lived on their rents and their 
income from securities, without practising any gainful employment, 
their resources were diminished by inflation, income-tax, and duties 
on inherited property. The nobility has everywhere descended to the 
level of the bourgeoisie, from which it is now distinguished only by its 
titles, its manners, and the remnants of its prestige. 

The predominant minority is now made up of the masters of per- 
sonal wealth, especially bankers and directors of credit establish- 
ments, insurance companies, mines, and metallurgical industries. It 
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is they who purchase country houses and great estates, own shootings, 
racing stables and art collections, and set the fashions. They are able 
to influence the trend of the money-market and the credit of the State, 
become proprietors of newspapers or dominate them by the placing 
of advertisements, and use them to influence public opinion or even 
thwait the Government. 

The bourgeoisie in easy circumstances, living chiefly upon fixed 
incomes or professional salaries, suffered severely from the monetary 
crisis, and in Germany was even ruined by the State bankruptcy. It 
is the new rich,” enriched by speculation, industry, or commerce, 
and certain liberal professions that have benefited by the period of 
high prices. Ail the middle-class professions were crowded with those 
seeking employment, and young men studying for them live in anxiety 
lest they may find no means of livelihood. The small shopkeeping 
class has profited by the period of high prices to draw closer to the 
standard of living of the bourgeoisie. 

Manual workers at first benefited by the demand for labour, which 
brought them work and higher wages, except in the industrial regions 
of England, where production, inordinately increased by the neces- 
sities of the war, decreased abruptly after it, and unemployment be- 
came acute. Increasing numbers of workmen and commercial em- 
ployees have joined professional associations copied from the English 
unions, grouped in federations with a Socialist tendency, in order to 
obtain a reduction in hours of labour and the increase or maintenance 
of wages. The International Labour Bureau,” founded at Geneva, 
obtained the acceptance of the principle of the eight-hour day by all 
countries. The custom of the collective contract ” between the head 
of a business and his workmen was beginning to come in. Since large- 
scale industry had made an excessive demand for labour for a neces- 
sity which lasted only a short time, and had ceased to train apprentices, 
experienced workmen became too rare and there was a superabun- 
dance of unskilled labour. But after 1930, when the depression had 
begun, there was a shortage of work; unemployment, which had never 
ceased in England, spread to every country in Europe and wages fell. 
The unemployed lived upon grants from the State or municipalities, 
and became less and less fit to work. In England there were even 
young workers who had never had a chance to work. 

The fate of the peasants in eastern Europe varied in the different 
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states. In Russia they were deprived of their land, the more prosper- 
ous of them, known as kulaks^ were exterminated or ruined, and the 
rest became proletarians ” employed in collective enterprises. In 
the two states which have remained aristocratic, Poland and Hungary, 
the peasants are still dependent upon the great landowners and have 
a very low standard of living. In those regions where agrarian reform 
was carried out, they were able to acquire land taken from the great 
estates, but the benefit accruing from this varied, for it was not always 
possible to turn day-labourers into independent peasants capable of 
cultivating a piece of land. In western Europe the peasants profited 
by the rise in the price of agricultural produce. They were able to 
free themselves from debt and even to buy the lands which they had 
held on lease, and their standard of life rose to a level never reached 
before. The depression did not counteract the effects of the improve- 
ment, for even if their land no longer brought them the same profits, 
it still supported them. 

Changed standards of living 

The crisis produced profound effects upon some of the most old- 
established habits of the European peoples. The life of women was 
transformed by it, at least in the countries more advanced in civiliza- 
tion. During the war they took the place of men on the land and in 
industry and benefited by the high pay and demand for labour, while 
their work, being paid for in money, brought them greater independ- 
ence. They increased their consumption of semi-luxury goods — 
clothing, ornaments, perfumes — which have obliterated the outward 
distinction between women in different classes of society. Almost all 
the professions hitherto reserved to men have been thrown open to 
them. The assimilation has even been complete in Russia, where a 
woman may perform any public service. In Germany, where the 
transformation was rapid, it was abruptly checked by the Govern- 
ment, which has closed all careers to women. Progress in domestic 
machinery for cleaning, washing up, laundry-work, heating, and 
cookery has greatly reduced the time required for housework and 
increased women’s leisure. Women in all classes of society feel less 
dependent upon men and less subject to their power and have adopted 
freer ways. This liberty, which is quite a novelty in the world, is 
reflected in the change affecting two external sex distinctions which 
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had remained unaltered since the origins of civilized life: the long 
skirt and long hair have been replaced by short skirts and short hair. 

The use of time has been revolutionized in the towns by shorter 
hours of work. Increased leisure is no longer spent in the traditional 
amusements, but in pleasures for which the example was set by the 
bourgeoisie : the theatre, which, in the form of the cinema, has spread 
throughout the country districts, and dancing, facilitated by the phono- 
graph and transformed by the fashion for American dances. All 
counti'ies have taken to sport, which has retained its English name, 
whether in the passive form of attending horseraces, boxing-matches, 
and organized public competitions of all sorts, or in that of active par- 
ticipation in football, tennis, swimming, rowing, running, and motor- 
racing, supplemented by “ winter sport,” especially skating and the 
Scandinavian sport of skiing. Never before have amusements occu- 
pied such an extensive place in life. 

Intellectual life 

Scientific work, which was slowed down during the war, has re- 
sumed its former progress. No striking change has appeared in the 
tendencies of literary or artistic work. Literature and the arts have 
continued to produce works of the same kinds and in the same spirit. 
The arts have not ceased to draw farther away from nature, painting 
and sculpture by the stylization of form, architecture by a preference 
for straight lines, music by seeking after unusual effects of orches- 
tration. 

Except in Russia, where the Communist Government has encour- 
aged atheist propaganda, religion continues to enjoy the same social 
prestige and political influence and still retains the character of a 
rule of moral conduct and a restraint upon the passions among all 
those portions of the people which are still afraid of hell. It offers a 
mystical refuge to tender souls repelled by the ugliness of life. But 
its doctrines no longer exercise men’s minds. Militant faith has been 
transferred to those things which directly affect the life of men in the 
present — politics and economic organization, which seem to be more 
and more closely bound up together. 

Political and economic liberalism are no longer inspired, as in the 
eighteenth century, by natural religion ; they no longer call for liberty 
in the name of an optimistic faith in the laws of nature, established 
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by a beneficent Providence to secure the happiness of mankind and 
peace between the peoples. They find their justification in the ex- 
perience of the nineteenth century, which showed the practical ad- 
vantages of allowing freedom of action to the individual and has made 
men regard liberty as the latest thing to be acquired by the most pros- 
perous peoples. 

In politics liberalism points out that the behaviour of the most 
civilized peoples in Europe has shown them to be capable of manag- 
ing their affairs and living at peace with others; and it considers that 
if they are to be preserved from the intoxication of power, govern- 
ments require to be watched and admonished by a free opposition. 

Authoritarian policy (whether nationalist or Communist) cites 
the scandals and agitations, the party struggles and governmental 
weakness publicly exhibited by the free forms of government. It is in- 
spired by an illimitable confidence in the wisdom and virtue of the 
rulers, by contempt for men and indifference to their happiness. Like 
the doctrine of Machiavelli and the realistic policy ” of Bismarck, 
it sets up to govern people by compulsion and settle the relations 
between them by war, through securing for itself the advantage of 
secrecy, impossible under a liberal regime. 

In economic matters the liberal ” school, without abandoning 
all its general theories, recognizes that the risks inherent in all enter- 
prises are accepted by the industrialist or trader only if he is left free 
to carry on his operations in the hope of profit, and considers officials 
incapable of the initiative necessary to success. This liberalism has 
as its declared enemies not only the partisans of the authoritarian sys- 
tem, who naturally grant the Government absolute power over all eco- 
nomic affairs, but other opponents as well, who, while asserting their 
intention to respect political liberty, desire economic life to be brought 
under State control for various reasons. 

Some denounce the occult power of the banks, which control 
credit, thus making the freedom of industry and commerce a sham. 
In order to break their power, these people demand a “ controlled 
economy,” directed by the State; and since its economy is already 
partially under control, thanks to taxation, currency, and customs 
duties, they would like to complete the process by placing it entirely 
under State control. Others, shocked by a system of government under 
which a superabundance of products coexists with poverty and un- 
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employment, condemn an economy working with a view to profit and 
handing over its products only to those who can buy them. They pro- 
pose to replace it by an economy aiming at satisfying the needs of all 
by increased production, without any view to profit. The wage-earn- 
ers, especially in large-scale industry, for whom work has become 
merely a means of receiving wages, now their sole means of subsist- 
ence, suffer when they see how precarious these are, and, being threat- 
ened by unemployment, would like to see them permanent, free from 
risk, secured against their master, and as safe as official salaries. This 
is the ideal of the leaders of the labour organizations, expressed in the 
formula “ reform of structure.” 

All these systems lead to the placing of all operations of produc- 
tion, commerce, and credit at the mercy of the Government, which, 
under an authoritarian system, means the dictator of the moment, and, 
under a liberal system, the parliament in power. 

This irreconcilable contrast between various conceptions of the 
function of the State is creating a new kind of intellectual unrest in 
Europe. 
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At the moment when its history began, Europe was inhabited by a 
population belonging to the white race, very sparse except upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean and already possessing a rudimentary 
civilization: the cultivation of cereals, cattle-breeding, weaving, and 
metal-work. It spoke various languages derived from a common 
tongue and practised religions which, though based upon similar con- 
ceptions, were different. It was organized on a patriarchal and mo- 
nogamous system which gave the head of the family practically un- 
limited power over his wife, children, and servants and over the family 
property. 

Each region was inhabited by a population speaking the same 
language and following the same customs, but not constituting a race 
in the anthropological sense of the word, since it was the product of 
crosses between individuals belonging to several different varieties 
of the white race and was divided into a large number of small inde- 
pendent peoples, at war among themselves and governed on almost 
similar systems all over Europe by war leaders working in harmony 
with the richest heads of families and occasionally summoning the 
assembly of free men. 

The practical processes necessary for civilized life were invented 
in the East and first adopted by the Greeks, the nearest neighbours of 
Asia, established on the shores of the Mediterranean and, afterwards, 
in the Hellenized kingdoms, subject to Greek kings, which arose out 
of the dismemberment of Alexander’s Empire. They transformed the 
inventions of the East by applying a method of thought independent 
of tradition, and created the sciences and arts which became common 
to the whole of Europe. 

Rome subjugated all the peoples on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic and brought them together under a single rule in 
a unity of government, language, and civilization. Society was di- 
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vided into a very small minority of privileged persons, owning enor- 
mous domains and alone enjoying wealth, luxury, and culture, and a 
wretched mass formed mainly of slaves, enjoying no rights and aban- 
doned to the arbitrary power of their masters. 

After three centuries the Roman Empire, originally governed by 
a magistrate appointed for life and invested with absolute power, had 
become transformed, on the model of the kingdoms of the East, into 
a hereditary monarchy served by officials recruited from the privi- 
leged classes, which excluded its subjects from all affairs, accustomed 
them to servile obedience and made them indifferent to the public 
weal. It imposed upon them a religion of Oriental origin, founded in 
the Greek cities of the East, organized in the Greek language, and dif- 
fering profoundly from all earlier religions in Europe. It imposed 
not only rites, but a doctrine, subjecting men to rules of conduct based 
upon a dualistic and pessimistic conception of the world, foreign to 
the West; and it brought those believing in it under the absolute 
authority of a clergy whose numbers were later swelled by all those 
believers, of both sexes, who were united in communities for the pur- 
pose of leading an ascetic life outside the cities. 

This transformation of Europe on the political and religious model 
of the East concluded the period known as antiquity. 

The Middle Ages began when the barbarian peoples, speaking 
Germanic languages, who had remained outside the rule of Rome and 
the civilization of antiquity, succeeded in establishing themselves 
within the Roman Empire and were replaced on their former territory 
by Slavonic-speaking peoples from the East of Europe, who also in- 
vaded the south-eastern region. By ruining the towns, the barbarian 
invasions destroyed the conditions of civilized life and threw the popu- 
lation back into a semi-barbarous state, depopulating even the frontier 
zone, which was repeopled by the invaders. It split up the territory of 
the Empire into a number of rulerships, each exercised by a barbarian 
king governing both his own people and his Latin-speaking subjects, 
known as Romans. Though distinct for three centuries, the two popu- 
lations ultimately became fused in nations whose territory has re- 
tained the name of its barbarian king: France, England, Scotland, 
Lombardy, Catalonia. At the same time the Christian religion, long 
confined to the people of the towns, gradually spread among the coun- 
try population and extended to part of the Barbarian peoples, whom it 
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brought within the scope of religious unity under the authority of the 
pope of Rome. 

The most powerful rulership, that of the king of the Franks, es- 
tablished over Gaul and part of Germany, had grown weaker during 
the lapse of two centuries, and was reorganized by a new family of 
rulers. Charlemagne, a Frankish king, united part of Europe, revived 
the title of Emperor, and established a government based upon per- 
sonal relations by applying to the army and high offices the new cus- 
tom of war service rendered to their lord by vassals. He created in- 
stitutions which were to serve as a model to all princes for centuries : 
the great offices of State, tithes, the oath of honour which transformed 
great persons into vassals of the sovereign, and collaboration between 
the lay and ecclesiastical powers. He stimulated a revival of Latin 
studies which restored the use of legible writing and correct language 
and saved the works of Latin antiquity. 

When his Empire was dismembered by his descendants, authority 
split up into small rulerships, and the army into small bands of horse- 
men ; and the habit of giving possession of a domain as a fief to a vassal 
doing military service led to the foundation of the feudal system in 
France, whence it gradually spread to most countries. At the same 
time, from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, in the vast almost un- 
populated regions, the Scandinavian and Slav peoples became con- 
centrated into nations under the power of hereditary war leaders, who 
ended by becoming converted to Christianity and brought their peo- 
ples into the unity of religion. Those of the north and centre came 
under the authority of the Roman Church; but the Russians and most 
of the southern Slavs rallied to the Orthodox ” Church of Constan- 
tinople, and Europe became divided between two rival creeds. 

A period of disorder lasting for two centuries, aggravated by the 
incursions of pagans (Normans, Saracens, and Hungarians), who 
devastated and pillaged the West and centre of Europe, came to an 
end in the eleventh century, when society became reorganized and the 
foundations were laid for the political, social, economic, and intel- 
lectual life of the European peoples, which was henceforth to undergo 
no change except through a continuous evolution. It was created by 
custom and the inheritance of property, power, and social position 
and became organized under authorities of varying origin: that of the 
king over the people, that of the great landowner over the peasants 
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who were tenants on his domain, and the duties, dues, and compulsory 
labour of the peasants. The feudal system regulated the rights and 
duties of lord and vassal respectively. It was introduced into England 
by the Conquest, from thence into Scotland, and later into Germany 
and Italy. 

In every country mounted fighting men formed the upper class, 
known as the nobility, to which even the kings belonged. It owned the 
land and power and lived in fortified castles. In the thirteenth century 
it became inordinately increased by absorbing the esquires, mere 
armed attendants owning a fief and living in fortified houses, who 
were henceforth known as gentlemen. Nobility created new senti- 
ments and a morality which remained peculiar to Europe — the senti- 
ment and rules of personal “ honour ” — while at the courts of princes 
it gave rise to “ courtesy” and “ gallantry ” to ladies, which began 
to raise the status of women in the privileged world. 

The clergy constituted another upper class, on an equality with 
the nobility, from which were recruited the bishops and abbots, who 
owned vast domains and were the king’s vassals and the lords of the 
warriors forming their train. They had begun to “ reform ” them- 
selves by restoring the rule in the monasteries, forbidding the mar- 
riage of priests, and making the pope independent of lay princes. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they greatly increased their power 
over the laity by founding the officialities, the Inquisition, and the new 
monastic orders dwelling in contact with believers in the towns. In 
the thirteenth century the pope, having grown powerful enough to go 
to war with the emperor three times, put forward a claim to make tlie 
clergy an “ independent society,” and even asserted his right to de- 
pose kings. Instruction by the clergy in Latin, according to the tradi- 
tion of the Roman schools, was organized in Paris in the form of the 
University, at which was created the system of faculties, colleges, ex- 
aminations, and degrees which has remained in use throughout the 
whole of Europe. 

A class grew up in the repopulated or recently created towns, and 
especially in the formerly barbarian lands in the centre of Europe, 
which had no analogy in the antique world and was intermediate be- 
tween the nobles and peasants: the bourgeoisie, including craftsmen 
and merchants (grouped into craft guilds in the more energetic coun- 
tries) , the owners of houses and land, and even, in the richer towns of 
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Italy and the south, the neighbouring nobles. Certain towns became 
sovereign republics, but most of them had a government subject to the 
lord of the town. The Italian commercial towns invented modes of 
procedure which have remained the foundation of the modern eco- 
nomic system: banks, bills of exchange, partnership, insurance, com- 
mercial and maritime law, and, later, book-keeping by double entry, 
and calculation by means of the Arabic numerals. It was the towns of 
Italy that set the example of employing “ legists ” learned in the Ro- 
man law as judges. This usage, introduced into all countries, had as 
its result the creation of a growing class of “ men of law,” which 
swelled the bourgeoisie and greatly increased its power. 

The civilization growing up in the towns produced a new religious 
architecture, a literature in the vernacular, and technical inventions 
which increased industrial production. It began to accumulate wealth 
in the new form. 

The political power of the king was concentrated and strengthened 
in the lands of the west and north, where a hereditary royal family 
united a whole region imder its rule: France, England, Scotland, the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms, and, after the conquests from the Mos- 
lems in Spain, the kingdoms of Portugal, Castile, and Aragon; while 
in Central Europe the conflict between the Pope and the German King 
— who had become Emperor since the tenth century — led to the 
break-up of Italy and Germany into independent territories. In east- 
ern Europe disputes between foreign princes over the succession had 
given the nobles a means of rendering the power of the king merely 
nominal. 

Up to the fourteenth century the power of the king, in theory un- 
defined, had in reality continued to be limited by the weakness of his 
means of action and the competing powers of the lords and prelates. 
An exception was England, where, after the Conquest, the king was 
strong enough to prevent his lords from making war among them- 
selves and subject them to his ordinances and courts of law. During 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the authority of sovereigns, 
whether kings or princes, was strengthened by new means of action, 
created almost simultaneously in different countries. These were: 
armies serving for pay for an unlimited period of time ; taxation, at 
first for the expenses of the army, for which the revenues of the royal 
domain no longer sufficed; assemblies of notables (lords, nobles, 
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clergy, and bourgeois), summoned by the prince to approve some 
exceptional decision and serving mainly to sanction the raising of 
taxes, now the Government’s principal resource ; the new organization 
of justice, administered by professional judges assisted by men of 
law, and secret procedure initiated by the judicial authorities in 
criminal causes, which gave the Government means of arresting and 
indefinitely detaining anyone who seemed to it suspect. The authority 
of the clergy had been weakened by the migration of the pope to 
Avignon, and still more by the Great Schism, discontent with the fiscal 
procedure of the Holy See, the relaxation of discipline, and finally, in 
the fifteenth century, the failure of the reforming ” councils. 

Practical life was beginning to be transformed by a series of in- 
ventions, the fulling-mill, the spinning-wheel, paper, the plane, the 
clock, and, in the fifteenth century, gunpowder and printing, and 
large-scale industry was beginning to employ the masters of the craft 
guilds as hired labourers. 

The modern period opened towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury with the upheaval in men’s minds caused by the discovery of 
America and the route to India, which made known to Europe a new 
world and foreign civilizations strange to Christianity, changed the 
great trade routes, and prepared the way for the conquest of vast 
colonial empires. 

The Renaissance, which in literature started as early as the four- 
teenth century at Florence, and in painting as early as the fifteenth 
century in Italy and Flanders, began to permeate other countries, 
where it produced original masterpieces which were to remain models 
for the cultivated public in the whole of Europe. 

Humanism, born of the study of the authors of antiquity, and ap- 
plied to the text of the Holy Scriptures for the purpose of seeking 
Revelation in them, raised the practical question of salvation, which 
concerned all believers and prepared the way for the Reformation. 
This was carried out through a revolt against the authority of the pope 
analogous to the heresies of the Middle Ages, and ended in the forma- 
tion of independent Churches. Henceforward the lay governments, 
empowered to choose between competing Churches, decided the re- 
ligion of their subjects according to their own will and took advantage 
of this to keep the clergy dependent upon them. 

The Churches known as Protestant ” were organized separately 
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in every territory, first — in Germany, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, and England — by order of the prince, and later — in 
Scotland, France, and the Netherlands — by the revolt of his subjects. 
The struggle between the Churches took the form of revolts against the 
Catholic sovereigns, which, reinforced by the aid given to those in 
revolt by the Protestant princes, led to the civil wars of religion, fol- 
lowed by an attempt at domination on the part of the King of Spain, 
which ended in his definitive defeat. 

The Roman Church, having carried out a reform while maintain- 
ing tradition and restoring discipline among the clergy, retained the 
greater part of Europe, dividing Germany and the Netherlands with 
the Protestant Churches. 

Economic life was transformed by trade with the Far East and the 
working of the silver mines of America, whence came an influx of 
money which led to a rise in prices and permitted the accumulation of 
currency necessary for providing business enterprises with capital. 
This activity gave rise to commercial exchanges, deposit banks, and 
companies enjoying a monopoly, and later to trade in colonial produce 
— sugar, coffee, and tobacco — and the slave-trade, which was to 
become one of the principal sources of profit to the ports in the eight- 
eenth century. 

The older form of landed wealth belonging to the nobility and 
clergy began to feel the competition of the new wealth, other than in 
land, acquired by the bourgeoisie through trade, banking, army con- 
tracts, and financial transactions with the governments. It was used 
by the bourgeois to purchase land or office enabling them to enter the 
nobility, and in France to acquire employment in the public service, 
sold in the form of offices. The nobles, who were ceasing more and 
more to be fighting men and whom their education rendered unsuit- 
able for gainful occupations and public employment, led an idle life 
in the country, where their castles had ceased to be fortresses; the 
richest of them had their mansions in town and frequented the courts 
of princes. This transformation did not take place in eastern Europe, 
where, in the absence of towns, it was impossible to create a bour- 
geoisie. 

The monarchy, already absolute in the sixteenth century, became 
in the seventeenth century so impersonal that the king was able to dele- 
gate all his authority to a minister, who governed in his stead. He 
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ceased to be a war leader and became the head of a state served by 
officials, almost all of them bourgeois. He now lived in a permanent 
residence, surrounded by a court of nobles, at which his life was regu- 
lated by ceremonial. 

Only two small states, the Swiss Confederation and the United 
Provinces, continued to be confederations of very small republics, 
united by a permanent alliance, without any central government, and 
for the most part governed by the richer bourgeois. By its commerce 
and wealth Holland had gained the political leadership of the United 
Provinces and the position of a great power. 

Relations between states came to be organized on the model set up 
by the sovereign towns of Italy, in the form of diplomacy inspired by 
a spirit of “ Machiavellianism,” which disguises under the externals 
of Italian politeness a policy of interest, cunning, and violence. The 
armies charged with defending this policy ceased to be bands re- 
cruited and led by private contractors and became permanent stand- 
ing armies, equipped and provisioned by governments and led by 
professional officers who were agents of the prince. In the eighteenth 
century the infantry, armed with the flintlock and bayonet, became 
the principal arm. The attempt of the house of Austria to dominate 
the German princes was checked by the intervention of the kings of 
Sweden and France, which confirmed the splitting up of power in Ger- 
many. The King of France’s policy of domination was checked by 
England, which based European policy on a “ balance ” of power be- 
tween the great states. 

Economic life was beginning to be transformed in two countries. 
Holland created a model of intensive agriculture and cattle-breeding 
which the English were beginning to imitate. In England the textile 
and metal industries, concentrated in big concerns, employed hired 
operatives, working chiefly at home. Part of these lived under pre- 
carious conditions in the country, for governments forbade wage- 
earners to form associations or strike, and even fixed a maximum 
wage. Sea-borne trade, banking, and mining came to be organized in 
limited-liability companies with a capital independent of the person 
of those associated in them. Governments, desirous of increasing their 
power through the wealth of their subjects, took measures to keep 
money in the country or attract it there by the devices of the “ mercan- 
tilist school ” : embargoes, customs duties, monopolies, and subsidies. 
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The sciences, which had ceased to make progress since Greek an- 
tiquity, had been given a fresh impetus through the work of a few 
isolated men of learning, working by means of mathematics, observa- 
tion, and experiment with novel instruments. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century a Tsar of Russia, fas- 
cinated by the material civilization of the West, imposed upon the 
Russian people the methods of European technique and the institutions 
of absolute monarchies, and transformed Russian society by making 
the owners of estates equivalent to nobles, and the peasants to serfs. 
His Empire, possessing a vast territory and a strong army, now took 
rank among the great powers. 

The new kingdom of Prussia, by devoting all its resources to its 
army, was becoming a great power at the expense of Austria and 
Poland. Science and technical methods continued to progress, espe- 
ciaUy during the second half of the century, and material prosperity 
increased in the whole of Europe. 

In Great Britain the two revolutions in the seventeenth century, 
which originated in religious conflicts between the king and his sub- 
jects, and the succession to the throne of a new and foreign dynasty, 
led to the creation of a system in England which caused power to pass 
from the king to representatives of the privileged classes, independent 
of the Government. 

“ Natural religion,” the way for which had been prepared as early 
as the seventeenth century by the tacit toleration of Dissenters in Hol- 
land and England, became organized into a system in the eighteenth 
century. It dispelled the fear of hell, rejected asceticism, miracles, 
and the idea that salvation was confined to a single Church, and re- 
placed the dualistic and pessimistic doctrine of Christianity by an 
optimistic faith in a kindly, benevolent God who has given man reason 
in order that he might seek for happiness. It spread among writers 
and the ruling classes and at first inspired religious toleration, hu- 
manitarian sentiment, and confidence in the laws of nature as applied 
to economic affairs. It was accepted by conservatives and ministers 
and, when combined with absolutism, constituted “ enlightened des- 
potism.” In the aristocratic lodges of the Freemasons it next assumed 
the form of free thought and the cult of reason and humanitarianism, 
and afterwards it led men to regard the political and social system 
established by tradition as a mass of abuses. 
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The French Revolution, inspired by these sentiments, began by 
establishing a system which, while retaining the monarchy, caused the 
government to pass into the hands of the nation, represented by its 
elected mandataries. But the resistance of the nobility and clergy and 
the war entered upon against foreign monarchies soon led them to es- 
tablish a republic, which, after many years of internal struggle, finally 
did away with elections and created a strongly centralized government. 

The French armies carried the Revolution into the whole of central 
and southern Europe, where the domination of Napoleon destroyed 
social privileges and established centralized governments on the 
French model, which realized the ideal of enlightened despotism by 
granting religious toleration and private liberty to their subjects, 
while in many countries foreign occupation began to give rise to a 
national sentiment. The political and social upheaval which weakened 
the nobility and clergy, diminishing their numbers and power, multi- 
plied and elevated the bourgeoisie by increasing its wealth and in- 
fluence in public office, and improved the condition of the peasants, as 
well as, to some extent, of craftsmen. It did not affect society either 
in Great Britain or in Russia. 

The victory of the great powers allied against Napoleon re-estab- 
lished the balance of Europe and restored the former sovereigns with- 
out setting up the old social system again. Following the English 
example, the French monarchy accepted a liberal constitutional sys- 
tem, which, after the Paris Revolution of 1830, was transformed into 
a parliamentary system directed by the bourgeoisie. The two great 
liberal states supported the creation of the kingdom of Belgium and 
the introduction into Spain and Portugal of the forms of constitutional 
monarchy, under which generals contended for power in the name of 
the conflicting political parties ; while in the rest of Europe the three 
absolute monarchies repressed liberal or national agitations. 

The new technical methods of industry, due to the machines in- 
vented in England during the last thirty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and transported into the industrial regions of the Continent dur- 
ing the nineteenth, produced an abundance of articles of consumption 
which made life easier. But by bringing together growing numbers 
of wage-earners in large establishments it was beginning to create a 
class of workmen without any stable position in society, living on a 
precarious wage at the mercy of the employers and exposed to fre- 
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quent periods of unemployment resulting from periodical crises in the 
market. In France and England their wretched condition gave rise 
to Socialist doctrines and projects, which were afterwards put into 
action by a policy of class conflict and social revolution. 

The Revolution of 1848, which arose out of an agitation for elec- 
toral reform in France, stirred up a rising in all the states of central 
Europe, which was at once liberal, democratic, and national, but was 
soon checked by a military and social reaction which restored the old 
system, consolidating it by police and repressive measures, and in 
France by the establishment of an Imperial monarchy. But the gov- 
ernments of the three states which had preserved part of the Revolu- 
tion in the form of universal suffrage or a constitution — the French 
Empire and the kingdoms of Prussia and Sardinia — stirred up a 
series of wars among the great powers which brought about the foun- 
dation of the unity of Italy and Germany and compelled governments 
to carry out great internal reforms: the liberation of the serfs in 
Russia, the organization of the constitutional Empire in Austria-Hun- 
gary, the liberal Empire and, later, the democratic parliamentary 
Republic in France. England, which alone had stood apart from the 
wars, determined upon an electoral reform which admitted the work- 
ers to political life, while the affiliation of their unions provided them 
with an effective means of action through regulating the conditions of 
labour. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century material life was trans- 
formed with increasing rapidity by the influx of gold and the rapid 
growth of the metal industries, railways, limited-liability companies, 
and credit establishments. These forms of progress were profitable 
chiefly to the bourgeoisie, which increased in numbers, wealth, and 
social importance and, except in eastern Europe, became the equals 
of the nobility. The sciences completed their organization on a system 
which began to permeate men’s minds and unsettle their religious 
ideas. 

During a long period of peace, political life in every state but the 
Russian Empire became consolidated into a constitutional system 
which recognized the political rights of subjects (or citizens) and al- 
lowed political opposition to the Government in the Chambers and 
the press. It tended to follow the “ parliamentary ” practice of re- 
sponsible ministries, for which the more advanced states set the ex- 
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ample. Parties were formed everywhere under the same names and 
with similar programs, and the Socialist parties in the different states 
even ended by uniting in an international organization, which imposed 
the same tactics of social revolution upon all. But a great difference 
in the actual system remained between those countries in which politi- 
cal liberty was supported by public opinion and those in which the 
people had not learned to devise checks for arbitrary government. 
The balance between the great powers, broken by the preponderance 
of the German Empire and the Triple Alliance, was re-established by 
the Triple Entente. 

Material life was revolutionized by the systematic application of 
the sciences to technical methods, and by the exploitation of the de- 
posits of material accumulated in the earth and of the vast territories 
outside Europe, colonized or exploited by Europeans, who stimulated 
agricultural and industrial production and the means of communica- 
tion, trade, and credit. An economic activity without precedent in the 
history of the world provided the population with a constantly in- 
creasing quantity of goods of every kind. Mass production at low 
prices brought these within the reach of the mass of manual labourers 
and brought their standard of living closer to that of the bourgeoisie. 
The prodigious growth of credit gave the directors of great companies 
a powerful means of influencing not only industry and commerce, but 
the State finances and Government policy, thus tending to constitute 
an oligarchy of financiers. Yet the conventional distinctions between 
classes became less marked. The relations between people of dififerent 
social position was tending towards equality, and manners had be- 
come milder. This progress produced a very unequal effect according 
to the condition of the various peoples, but the diifferences remained 
great between the more advanced countries in the west and north and 
the more backward ones in southern and eastern Europe. 

The catastrophe resulting from the war revolutionized the whole 
life of Europe. It destroyed all the empires and liberated the small 
nations, which constituted themselves into national states. But the 
liberal system of government introduced for a while into all states has 
maintained itself only among those peoples genuinely accustomed to 
political liberty. It has been replaced by an authoritarian system pos- 
sessing means of repression which place the lives and fortunes of all 
subjects at the mercy of the Government. Deficits, inflation, the col- 
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lapse of currencies^ and the return to mercantilist practices have upset 
both the public finances and private fortunes and thrown men’s minds 
into a confusion which finds expression in the fanaticism of extremist 
parties and an abundance of economic theories. 

When we try to sum up the general features in that series of trans- 
formations which has led up to the present state of Europe, they pre- 
sent themselves as follows: all authorities which have organized the 
relations between men have originally been created by compulsion, 
in the form either of war, material punishments, or the fear of super- 
natural powers ; but when long continued and become habitual, com- 
pulsion has been felt to be like a law of nature. The result has been 
a growing inequality between those who command and those who obey, 
between ruler and subject, man and woman, master and servant. 

The very poor yield of agriculture kept almost the whole popu- 
lation on the land, producing the materials indispensable for the life 
of the whole people, and imposed upon it a mode of life making it unfit 
for innovations. It was only in the towns, the centres of government 
and trade, that the conditions of civilized life were created by technical 
inventions, the discoveries of science, and the rules of moral conduct. 

Civilized life, economic, political, social, and intellectual, became 
organized very slowly at various periods in different countries — 
soonest in regions with a warm climate and nearest to the East, and 
last of all in eastern Europe, which for a long time was almost unpop- 
ulated. But this process went on everywhere by analogous methods 
and in similar forms, arising out of conditions common to all peoples 
and, still more, from imitation of the same innovations, made, as the 
result of exceptional conditions, in a small number of centres: Athens, 
Rome, and afterwards in certain towns in Italy, France, the Nether- 
lands, England, and Germany. 

This transformation took place through an analogous progress in 
the different spheres of activity, starting from a personal, concrete, 
local, and varied course of action, and arriving at an impersonal, 
abstract, general, and uniform system. In politics it started with the 
personal command of the ruler, only to lead to the anonymous rule 
of the State, organized everywhere in the same forms. Economically 
it started from the individual craft, learned through personal appren- 
ticeship, and led up to the limited-liability company, operating with 
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an abstract capital according to a uniform technique. In religion it 
started from the personal relation of the believer to a local divine 
power, and led up to a universal abstract religion with a single God. 
In science it began with personal reflexion and ended in an imper- 
sonal, abstract science, working by uniform methods. In economic 
affairs it started from the individual barter of articles and ended in 
the uniform operations of an impersonal and anonymous credit. 

In recent times progress in agricultural technique and the influx 
of goods from other continents have changed the proportion between 
the various elements of the population, greatly decreasing that of the 
country districts, occupied in agriculture, and increasing that of the 
towns, occupied in industry and trade and, to a growing extent, in 
public employment. 

During modern times the upsetting of the conceptions upon which 
conduct is based has led to a religious and political revolution which 
has ended in relaxing compulsion by authority in government, society, 
and the family and has created a system of political and economic 
liberty in the most civilized part of Europe. In lands where political 
experience was insufficient, the catastrophe resulting from the war has 
led to a retrograde movement towards systems based upon compulsion. 

Yet nothing points to a decline in the vital force of Europe. We 
see a growth of population and production in every department and 
a multiplication of inventions and discoveries, of works of literature 
and the arts. But progress is so rapid that the peoples have not yet 
had time to adapt themselves to it. 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE IN 
WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


This book is composed on the Linotype in Bodoni, 
so called after Giambattista Bodoni {1740-1813) , 
son of a printer of Piedmont. After gaining experi- 
ence and fame as superintendent of the Press of 
the Propaganda in Rome, Bodoni became in 1766 
the head of the ducal printing house at Parma, 
which he soon made the foremost of its kind in 
Europe. His Manuale Tipografico, completed by 
his widow in 1818, contains 279 pages of specimens 
of types, including alphabets of about thirty for- 
eign languages. His editions of Greek, Latin, Ital- 
ian, and French classics, especially his Homer, are 
celebrated for their typography. In type-designing 
he was an innovator, making his new faces rounder, 
wider, and lighter, with greater openness and deli- 
cacy. His types were rather too rigidly perfect in 
detail, the thick lines contrasting sharply with 
the thin wiry lines. It was this feature, doubtless, 
that caused William Morrises condemnation of the 
Bodoni types as ^^swelteringly hideous.’’ Bodoni 
Book, as reproduced by the Linotype Company, is 
a modern version based, not upon any one of 
Bodoni’s fonts, but upon a composite conception 
of the Bodoni manner, designed to avoid the de- 
tails stigmatized as had by typographical experts 
and to secure the pleasing and effective results of 
which the Bodoni types are capable. 
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